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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


ON THE ANTIQUITY OF THE SEES OF EXETER AND CORNWALL, 
WITH SOME HISTORICAL NOTICES OF THE CHAPTER OF EXETER 
AND OF THE OTHER CATHEDRAL FUNCTIONARIES. 


Ix inquiring into the “ Antiquity of the Sees of Exeter and Cornwall,” 
we ascend, with great ease and certainty, to the year 905, when King 
Edward, the son of Alfred, obliged by the threats and edicts of the 
pope, appointed fixe bishops instead of two for the west of Kngland— 
viz, Ethelm to the church of Wells, Edulphus to that of Bishop's 
Tawton, Athelstan to that of Cornwall, Werstan to that of Sherborn, 
and Fidestan to that of /Vinchester. A list of the bishops of Cornwall 
and Exeter subsequently to the above date, 905, may be seen in 
“ Le Neve’s Fasti,’ “ Parker De Ant. &c.,” and “ Godwin De Pras.” 
Whether Exeter and Cornwall had their respective bishops prior to the 
above date, is a question of much difficulty. We may, however, by 
shewing that the commonly received date is not the period? of the 
first erection of the see of Exeter, by considering the state of eccle- 
siastical affairs in Cornwall long prior to this date, and by pointing 
out the nature and object of the distinctive Saxon appointments to the 
two sees, under the son of Alfred, in 905, be enabled to trace the ori- 
ginal foundation of the sees of Exeter and Cornwall, as separate sees, 
toa period anterior, by one or two centuries, to the time generally 
admitted. As a preliminary step, we must premise, that from the 
first invasion of the Saxons, in the fifth century, till the year 614, the 
Damnonii, comprising the inhabitants of Devon and Cornwall, having, 
before the coming of the Romans, subdued the Cornubii and the 
Cimbri,and usurped theirdominions, had maintained their ground against 
the Saxon invaders. In that year, 614, Cynegils, King of the West 
Saxons, and Cwichlem, his son, fought at Bampton, upon the river 
Batham, in the north of Devon, and slew 2046 of the Weala, or Welch 
of Cornwall, and they then reduced the whole country to the eastern 
side of the River Exe. Accordingly, we find, in the year 755, the east 
of Devon so far under the power of the Saxons, that one of their royal 
family having been slain at Merton in Surrey, his body was brought 
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to lxminster for interment. Subsequently to the year 614, Dam- 
nontum comprised the half of Devonshire on the west ‘side of the Kixe, 
and the whole of Cornwall. Exeter, which had been the capital of 
the realm whilst the kingdom of the Damnonii remained entire, on the 
east and west side of the Exe, was now occupied jointly by the Su.vons 
and the unsubdued Damnonii, from which time Exeter lost its civil 
supremacy over Cornwall, the latter—that is, all Devonshire on the 
west of the Exe, and the whole of Cornwall, having Liskeard tor their 
capital. Such were the dimensions of Cornwall in the year 927, 
The Britons had lost Exeter as their capital since 614, but they had 
equal access thereto, and —— habitations therein (it being all open 
and unwalled) with the Saxons themselves. In the year $27, came 
King thelstan, and engaging the last Cornish King, Howel/, upon 
Haldon Hill, subdued him, and rendered the crown of Cornwall sub- 
ordinate tothe crown of England. The Damnonii were banished from 
and deprived of their share of Exeter. All Devonshire became for 
ever a part of England, and the Tamar formed, by a statute of 
Athelstan, the boundary, instead of the Eve, between Devonshire 
and Cornwall. ‘The ancient Britons at that date, 927, came under Saxon 
domination, and their bishops were appointed by the Saxon kings, 
But the question is, had Cornwall and Exeter, when they existed as the 
remnant of the ancient British church, respectively ¢hetr own bishops ? 
And is the commonly received date of 905, as the period of the 


first erection of the sees, right or wrong.* That no record exists of these 


British bishops, is, of course, to be expected, since all our information 
is derived from the Saxon chronicles, and that there was no sort of com- 
munication between the Damnoni and the Saxons, we learn from 
Usher, who says, “ that the Cornish esteemed the religion of the Saxons 
as nothing, and would no more communicate with them than with 
Pagans, accounting that of the Welch and themselves the only true 
Christianity.” In return for the opinion thus formed of them, the 
Saxons, ou the subjugation of the inhabitants of the west, destroyed 
every t record which might tend to support the ecclesiastical antiquity 
ofthe Ancient Britons. ‘The language of Bede favours the opinion of the 
existence of a see at Exeter, prior to the conquest of the eastern 
Damnonii, in the year 614, and of a seein Cornwall, from thaé period 
till their submission to the Saxon dynasty in 927. Beda tells us— 
* Immediately on the conversion of the first Saxon King Ethelbert, 
Augustine we nt back into F rance, was consecrated by the Bishop of 
Arles, and became the first Saxon prelate. And equally on the con- 
version of the other sovereigns, other bishops were appointed suc- 


* It should be remembered, that Christianity was probably introduced into Corn- 
wall so early as the third century, for we find that soon after the Saxons landed in 
Britain, the Cornish purchased, by an annual tribute, from Cerdocius, permission 
still to exercise the rights of the Christian religion. We also know that about the 
middle of the fourth century, Solomon, Duke of Cornwall, openly professed Chris- 
tianity ; and at the close of this century, we are told “ that the Cornish were living 
happily together in the bonds of Christian unity.” 

¢ Gibson informsus, in his edition of ‘* Camden's Britannia,” that only three books 
are Known to exist in the ancient Cornish tongue, and these, by the characters and 
pictures, seem to be of the date of Richard III., 1448. 
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cessively in every kingdom. The district of the monarch became the 
province of the prelate, and the capital of the kingdom the metropolis 
of the diocese.’ ‘This was a mere restoration of the ecclesiastical re- 
gulations prior to the Saxon invasion, And consequently, Whitaker 
cays, “ That the Britons, on the Roman dereliction of the island at the 
close of the fourth century, naturally lost the Roman division of 
provinces, and relapsed again into their only division by realms, so, 
every realm becoming a bishopric, Damnonium formed at once a king- 
dom and a prelacy.” ‘ Thus,” he adds, “does the episcopate of Dam- 
nonium mount up for its origin to the middle of the fifth century, 
This had its seat undoubtedly at Axeter, equally the capital of the 
realm and the metropolis of the diocese, continuing to have it so long as 
the kingdom of the Damnonii remained entire,’—viz., till 614. And, 
upon the prineiple that every Christian monarch must have a patriarch 
with him for the administration of the spiritual affairs of his kingdom, 
we are told, “that the British kings, before the saxon time, appointed 
bishops in their respective realms, and that, under their sway, there 
was an establishment of thirty-two sees, and a long succession of 
bishops.” It is, therefore, conjectured that Mxeter was the residence 
of a bishop prior to the Saxon conquest, in 614, and that the counties of 
Devon and Cornwall constituted his see. This supposition is greatly 
strengthened by the fact that the Damnonian Christians differed widely 
from the Saxon converts, as we shall presently see in considering the 
Cornish episcopate ; so that the appointment of a bishop of their own 
body, having episcopal authority distinct from the Saxon bishops, seems 
necessary to the very existence of their church. But what was the 
state of things in Cornwall subsequent to the subjugation of the Dam- 
nonii, on the eastern side of the Exe, in 614? In the language of 
Whitaker,—*“ ‘The unsubdued Damnonii, on the west of the Exe, 
necessarily formed a new capital for their kingdom, and a new see for 
their bishopric. ‘They appointed Liskeard for their capital, and 
St. Germains for their see.” And, again, he says, “ That the see of 
Cornwall was founded, in the year 614, at St. Germains, when Liskeard 
became the seat of Cornish royalty, the king and the bishop retiring 
equally to a distance from the Saxons on the Exe, and remaining 
equally at this distance, until the reduction of Cornwall by Athelstan 
in 936.” This assertion is much strengthened by Usher, who tells us, 
“that so far back as the year 595, Theonus, Archbishop of London, 
and Thadiocus, Archbishop of York, seeing the ravages made by the 
Saxons, retired, with other bishops, into Cornwall, where, by their 
labours, they so plentifully propagated the gospel, that they made those 
parts, especially above all others, glorious by the multitude of their 
holy saintsand learned teachers.” Here, then, we have bishops resident 
in Cornwall so early as 597; and, from the great animosity exist- 
ing between the Saxons and the Ancient Britons in Cornwall for many 
centuries subsequently, there is little reason to imagine that they, an 
unsubdued independent state, submitted to the ecclesiastical authority 
of Suxon bishops. This is clearly asserted by Usher, who says, “ that 
though the Saxon bishops pretended a right to direct and rule the 
Cornish in matters of religion, yet, in reality, the Cornish were averse 
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to receive orders from them as from the Saxon princes, with whom t 
being almost always at war, they surrendered neither their civil nor 
their religious rights ; continuing C hristians, though on the first plan, 
independent, though persecuted, and esteeming “the religion of the \ 
Saxons as nothing, the Cornish would no more communicate with { 
them than with Pav: uis—ac counting that of the Welch and themselves I 


the only true Chris tianity.” Long did the Cornish people resist the 








tat encroachments of Rome, and long did the Saxon kings, prompted by 
+ ahd papal domination, ende avour to subdue the independe nce of the ancient 
ath British church. ‘The * time of keeping Easter,” was a tertile source 
Baty of angry contention between the converts of St. -fugustine and the 
nie . Ancient Britons; and their resolute refusal to ¢ omply with the Romish 
a hed practice, drew upon them the bitterest invectives from their Saxon 
f ine opponents. /Zuntingdon, an historian of the day, calls them “ a per- t 
ind is fidious nation, a detestable army.” Malmesbury terms them “a pol- 
pent luted people.” Bede says, “ that the Britons are a wicked and cursed 

fats nation, for thus rejecting the practice of Rome.” And Alatthew Paris, : 
ayia speaking of the firm adherence of the Cornish to their ancient practice, 
Laie if says, “that always, even to this day, they mortally hate the Saxons 
ie as if they were by them proscribed from their own te rritory, nor will | 
ie} they hold any communion with them more than if they were so many 
Aah dogs.’ Now, bearing all this in mind, we have an answer to the : 
Uf 1% otherwise difficult question—* THlow is the formation of the sees of | 
Ne Devon and Cornwall by Edward the Elder, Alfred’s son, reconcile- , 
> Aaa able with the prior existence of such sees? ‘The fact appears to be | 
{3 that the Saxon conquests of the people on the awest of the Exe were | 


prompted en papal injunctions and threats, and that Edward and 
Athelstan, in order to bring * the rebellious Cornish,” as Fuller terms 
them, under the papal sway, exercised his right of conquest by super- 
seding the existing British bishop, who was opposed to the authority 
of the Pope, and by appointing a Savon bishop, who favoured the 
domination of Rome. This ap tet derived from the relative situa- 
tion of the Damnoni and the Saxons, is corroborated by the follow- 
ing facts: Malmesbury tells us, “that such was the violence of hostility 
between the Cornish and the Saxons, that on the death of Ethelward, 
Bishop of Sherborn, thi » West Savon episcopate CEUS d for seven years, 
that is, the atte iupte d usurpation of eccle ‘sias stical authority by the Saxons 
over the Cornish, “ And, on thataccount,” says the same writer, “ Ply- 
mond, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Mdw: ard, Alfred's son, obliged by 
the threats and edicts ofthe pope, appointe d five Savon bishops i instead of 
two, of “pee Adulphus was sent into Devonshire, and Athelstan into 
| Cornwall, a.p.905:"" butthata bishop then existed in Cornwall, that the 
bi Cornish fe it themselves indepe oient of Saxon rule, and anxiously de- 
sired to remain sO, al nd that ‘ia ‘v yie Ide dd, some ye ars after, only upon 
compulsion, is clear from whiat Whitaker tells us, “that the ( ‘ornish re- 
sisted and rejected the appointment of a Saxon bishop, endeavoured to 
be imposed upon them by Mdward,” so late as 910. It is apparent also, 
from Athelstan’s eall upon them to acknowle dge his supremacy, 
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in 927, from their refusal to do so, from their advance into the field to 
engage his army, fons their defeat, their temporary submission, and 
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their absolute reduction in 936. © All these facts,” says Whitaker, 
«shew Edward’s appointment of a Saxon bishop for Cornwall to 
have been made only upon that principle of userpation upon the Cornish, 
which was founded on the real weakness, seeming submission, and the 
timorous amity of the Cornish towards the Saxons.” ‘That there 
must have been a bishop at Eveter, prior to Kdward’s appointment of 
Adulphus, in 905, the commonly received date of the foundation of 
the see of Kxeter, is clear from the appointment of Asser to the 
bishopric of Exeter by Alfred, who died in the year 900; and the 
historian who records this interesting fact is dsser himself, Ww ho, speak- 
ing of Alfred, whose chaplain and historian he was, says, “ Dedit mile 
Evanceastre, cum omni parochia que ad se pertinebat in Saxonia et in 
Cornubia.” ‘The part termed “ Saxonia’”’ being, it is presumed, that to 
the east of the Exe, which had been conquered by the Saxons under 
Cynegils, in the year 614, and separated from the rest of Devonshire. 
That the appointment of a Saxon bishop for Cornwall was for the 
suke of recovering them from their ‘ errors,” which “ errors,” Jtapin 
tells us, “ were their continued refusals to acknowledge the papal 
authority,” is asserted by Fuller, who says expressly, “that this 
bishoprie was fonnded principally for the reduction of the rebellious 
Cornish to the Romish rites, who as they used the language, so they 
imitated the doetrines, of the ancient Britons, neither hitherto, nor 
long after, submitting themselves to the see apostolic.” Again, Jtow- 
land, in his “ Mona Antiqua,” tells us “ that Mdward the Elder, under 
threats from the pope, settled a bishop among them, which, by the 
pope’s power, then greatly prevailing, in a short time reduced them, 
much against their will, to submit their ancient faith to the conduct of 
papal discipline.” ‘Though, as Whitaker states, it must be borne in 
mind, that Alfred’s or Mdward’s bishops were only nominal prelates 
of Cornwall ; the kings of Cornwall still retaining the right of appoint- 
ing their own hishops, until the entire subjugation of that country 
under Athels stan, in 986. Athelstan, according to the Saxon charter, 
erected at the church of S¢, Germain one Conan, bishop, on the Sth of 
December, 936, the year of his conquest, superseding, as Whitaker 
conjectures, the existing bishop, who had been appointed by /Zowed, 
the | last of the Cornish kings, now subdued by Athelstan. From this 
late, 936, the list of bishops exercising duly acknowledged episcopal 
ras in Cornwall, and the list also of the bishops of Crediton, 
from the year 912, (the see having at its first foundation been at 
Bishop's Tawton, from 905 to 912,) these several lists are carefully 
preserved in the “Saxon C hronicles,” and appear, with the dates of 
adinission in Le Neve, Parker, Godwin, &c., &e. ‘The Saxon records 
have likewise included the names of the several nominal bishops of 


Cornwall, from the first atte mpt on the part of Edward the Mlde ry in 
“te to supersede, by the appointment of Saxon prelates, the ancient 

ishops of C ornwall; these, in fact, are generally regarde d as the first 
( Ornish bishops.* The subsequent history of these sees is very brief. 


* These appear to be five in nuinber, 
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The Cornish see remained at Bodmin, as some suppose, though its 
connexion with Bodmin is questioned by others, till the year 981, 

subsequent to which date the see was fixed at St. Germains, where it 

remained till the year 1049, when, being united to the see of Credi- 

ton, under Leofric, it was some twelve years after removed to Exeter, 

and thus was Cornwall deprived of its episcopate within itself; Ed- 

ward the Confessor resigning up the Cornish, “ with all the parishes, 

land, manors, goods, and benefices belonging thereto, into the hands 

of the bishop of Devonshire, now settled at Exeter.” * The union of 
the two sees had been contemplated by, and promised to, Livingus, 
Abbot of Tavistock, Bishop of Crediton, and Bishop of Worcester, 
and who, not content with these episcopal charges, prevailed on Kid- 
ward the Confessor to promise him the see of St. Germains upon the 
death of Brithwold, Bishop of Cornwall, and uncle of Livingus. 
The uncle, however, outlived the nephew—Livingus dying in 1046, 
and Brithwold in 1049. Leofric, however, being chaplain to the 
king, was enabled to fulfil the intentions of Livingus, united the two 
sees, and removed to Exeter, A.p. 1049, 

The cathedral at Exeter, during the three centuries immediately 
preceding the Reformation, was one of the richest and most magnificent 
ecclesiastical establishments in the kingdom. The body of eccle- 
siastics belonging to the cathedral, exclusive of the bishop, con- 
sisted of a dean, twenty-four canons, twenty-four vicars, an indefinite 
number of annivellarii, twelve secondaries, four custodes, and fourteen 
choir boys, besides other officers and attendants. Of the twenty-four 
canons, the chief were, the precentor, the chancellor, the treasurer, 
the four archdeacons, and the penitentiary and sub-dean, generally 
united in one office. The first three, with the dean, were styled 
* dignitaries.” ‘The other sixteen canons were termed * ordinary 
canons,’ “ simplices canonict.” ‘The vicars + were strictly vicars, the 
servants or vicegerents of their respective masters, the canons, It 
seems to be agreed that the clergy of the Exeter cathedral were ‘ secu- 


* The form of installation, extracted from the Monasticon, is as follows: " J, 
Edward, place this charter, with my own hand, upon the altar of St. Peter ; and lead- 
ing the prelate Leofric by the right hand, and my queen Eaditha leading him by the 
left, do place him in the episcopal chair. In the Exeter cathedral, on the southern 
side of the altar, may still be seen three regular stalls of stone, narrow, tall, and 
carved, the same which are historically known to have existed near the altar in Leo- 
fric's time, and in the middle one of which Edward the Confessor, with his queen, 
actually installed Leofric, to give him possession of his newly erected prelacy. “ The 
king,” adds the historian, “ placing himself on the higher, or easterly, stall, and the 
queen occupying the left, or westerly, being the lowest.” 

t The vicars were erected into a corporation, by charter of 26th of February, 
1401, Hy. 4; and the charter was confirmed 4 and 5 of W.and M. and their de- 
signation was ‘* Custos et Collegium, Vicariorum, de Choro Ecclesia Cathedralis 
Eronie ;” the custos being one of the vicars elected by his colleagues. The ‘ anni- 
vellarii” were “ chantry priests” appointed with a certain stipend, to celebrate during 
the year the obit of some deceased person. ‘They were very numerous, and had a 
separate college allotted them for their residence, adjoining the subdeanery. There 
were cighteen chantry priests belonging to the cathedral at the Reformation, accord- 


Ing to Willis ; and pensions to the amount of 73). per annum were paid to them 
on their suppression, 
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SEES OF EXETER AND CORNWALL, 123 
lar’* and not “ regular” clergy. ‘The grand distinction between the 
canon (the clerk) and the monk was the vow of celibacy, formally 
made by the latter, but not necessarily by the former. Leofric, how- 
ever, who removed his see to Exeter, introduced a sort of mixed ds- 
cipline among his new canons at Exeter that should make them 
monks in reality, though canons in name. “ He obliged them,” 
says Malmesbury, “ contrary to the manner of the English, but in con- 
formity with the custom of Lorraine, to eat in one hall, and to sleep 
in one dormitory ;+ thus precluding all possibility of marriage, and 
though not under any vow of celibacy, they were precluded from ma- 
trimony.” Thus did that practice, which is known to have been uni- 
versal in our conventual societies, begin first at Mxeter, under the aus- 
pices of a German divine. And thus introduced by Leofric, “ the 
rule,’ Malmesbury tells us, “ was transmitted to their successors, but 
even then peculiar to the see of Exeter.” The parochial clergy, in 
the meantime, notwithstanding the various enactments enjoining celi- 
bacy, continued occasionally to marry, even subsequently to the con- 
quest, and many instances are recorded—one, that of a bishop in 1279 
—of married clergy. 

The dean¢ and the three other dignitaries, were bound, on pain of 
losing their daily distribution for a month, to reside and exercise their 








* That the establishment at St. Germains consisted of ‘‘seculars” we are told by 
Leland ; and that as ‘* seculars” they were translated to Exeter, we are informed by 
the same writer. His words are these: ‘ The see and secular canons of St. Ger 
mains were translated to Exeter.” 

t In Stevens's addition to the Monasticon, ii. 121, we have the following sketch of 
one of these dormitories : “ It was a long room,” says Wood, from the Records of 
Oseney Abbey, “ divided into several partitions, in every one of which partitions 
was abed. Every one had his bed to himself, and that also open at the feet towards 
a common passage, that the prefect, as he went by, might see whether each kept his 
place. After every one of them was reposed, there was a candle set up to burn for 
the most. part of the night, or, at least, to serve till the ‘ nocturnes.’ ‘The candle 
being lighted, the keys were carried to the prefect, and by him again the duors were 
opened at the appointed time. Then the monks, receiving the summons to rise, had 
half an hour allowed them to make up themselves and their beds.” 

t I should here remark that though the see was removed to Exeter from Crediton, 
Crediton still remained a collegiate church. I find in ‘* Willis’s Mitred Abbeys,” 
that Richard Erington, precentor, and Walter Mugg and George Mason subscribed 
to the supremacy, July 23,1534. In fact Crediton was a collegiate church before 
the erection of the see, 909; and after the removal of the see to Exeter, 1050, it re- 
mained a collegiate church, till the time of Edward VI., under the peculiar jurisdic- 
tion and patronage of the Bishop of Exeter. The establishment consisted originally 
of eighteen canons and eighteen vicars—three of the canons being styled dean, 
precentor, and treasurer. Having been greatly reduced, they were restored by 
Bishop Bronscombe, 1259; and Bishop Grandison, 1356, appointed four choristers 
and four lay vicars. In Edward I.’s reign, 1239, there were only ten prebendaries; 
but Leland, in his Itinerary, 1525, says that, in his time, “‘ there was a dean and twelve 
prebendaries, besides other ministers.” ‘The prebendaries’ income amounted to 333 
per annum. The college was dissolved by Edward VI., who vested the small tithes of 
Crediton, Sandford, and Exminster, in twelve governors; nine of Crediton, and 
three of Sandford. Queen Elizabeth added to them the great tithes, reserving to the 
crown LOQl. per annum, now vested in Sir H. Davy. ‘The several lands of the church 
were given by Edward VI. to the master and governors of the free school erected at 
Crediton about that time. With regard to St. Germains, the establishment, subse- 
quent to the removal of the see, consisted, for nearly one hundred years, of secular 
canons, In the year 1170, Bishop Bartholomew changed them into canons-regular, 
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office tn the church ia person and their spiritual jurisdiction, out of 
the church, either in person or by a proper official, ‘The dean or 
president of the chapter, by a statute of Bishop Grandison, 1358, was 
to disclose to the bishop the excesses of the canons. And by a statute 
of Bishop Brantyngham, 1387, the dean, with the chapter, ‘and in the 
chapter-house, was, under the pain of the greater excommunication, 
to correct, punish, and chastise, by flagellation, the vicars and other 
inferior offic ers for negligence, irreverence, and indevotion in divine 
offices, and for incontinence. The deanery of Kxeter was erect ted 
A.D. 1225. The first dean was Serlo, In 123], Bishop Brewer 
appropriated to the dean the churches of Braunton and Tawton, with 
os chapels of Swimbridge and Lankey. ‘The precentor had the church 
I Paignton given to him by Bishop Quivil, 1280, for governing the 
singing boys and the choir, and also the church at Chudleigh by the 
samme bishop. The precentor’s residence at Chudleigh was at Klg- 
brooke, Lord Clifford’s seat. ‘The first precentor of Ixeter cathedral 
was Walter Lechlade, a.p. L080. The chancellor, whose duty it was 
to compose the letters missive concerning the affairs of the church, 
had the church of St, Neu/ine, for a lecture, by the gift of Bishop 
Quivil, The first chancellor was Henry of Warwick, A.D. 1227. 
The treasurer, the first of whom was John, a.p, 1133, had the church 
of St. Probus, by the gift of Bishop Quivil, for the care and custody 
of the things of the church, There were a variety of duties apper- 
taining to his ofhee, and several small gratuities belonge “1 to him, 1 ir 
respective of his “ Cunonica Portio.” The oflice of * penitentiary” and 
that of * sub-dean,” were generally united. The penitentiary was a 
minister appointed by the bishop to pronounce on the nature of the 
penances enjoined by the ancient canons, and to confer absolu- 
tion in cases reserred to the episcopal tribunal. The office of sub- 
dean was founded in 1284, by Bishop Quivil, who endowed it with 
the church of Eyloshele, in Cornwall. ‘This officer was to sup ply the 
place of the dean in his absence, and to act as the bishop’s penitentiary 
—once during the year he was obliged to visit the diocese at large,— 
“utinfirmi, qui ad civitatem Exon. non possint accedere, ab eo ani- 
marum suarum remedinm recipiant salutare.” The first sub-dean, accord- 
ing to Le Neve, was Richard de Kirkby, collated 1336; according to 
Jones, William de Bisiman, 1281. There were from the foundation 
ofthe church, twenty-four canons. These were all properly “ restdentia- 
ries,” though not always resident till 1560; and, whether present or 
absent, were accustomed to receive six marks * yearly as “ prebenda- 
ries.’ Whatever accrued over and above such annual payment, was 
divided, as daily distributions, by the steward, among the éruy resident 
—who, by day and night, discharge d the several cathedral duties. 
It was, I believe, at the option of all the canons to re side, though he only 
Was accounted a resident, as regarded the daily distribution, who, with 


and thus they remained till the Reformation. In the year 1540, Robert Swymmer, 
the prior, surrendered his convent, with seven movks, and pensions were granted to 
the amount of S0/. per annum. (See Willis. ) 

* Viz., 4l.; a mark b ing 13s. 4d, 
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the exception of one night’s respite every week, should punetually 
attend the cathedral * services as well by night as by day. And in order 
to stimulate those in residence to an exact pe rsonal attendance, Bishop 
Bronescombe, 1268, appointed that each resident canon, when present, 
should receive on ordinary days twelve pence, on festivals fifteen pence, 
on double festivals eighteen pence, together with the usual loaves in 
the name of the daily distribution. And the residue of the church 
revenues was to be equally divided among the canons in residence at 
the end of each quarter. Each canon, being “in extremis,” had the 
power of disposing, but expressly to pious uses, of his * canonica portio” 
of the year next after his death. No canon in residence was to sleep 
out of the city more than once in a week, but they might, by leave of 
the dean, be bled when they thought fit, and thus be absent from the 
choir for three nights. The priest-vicars had the same privilege of 
being bled, but could only be absent for two nights. Bishop Quivil 
had appropriated the churches of Hembury, 1 hithecombe, and St. Con- 
sluntine to the cathedral, in order to increase the daily canonical dis- 
tribution ; and Bishop Stapledon, in 1315, gave, for the same purpose, 
the profits of the church of Tiverton, and a pension of four marks from 
the church at Dunsford, so that on every double festival, eighteen 
shiilings sterling was divided among the residentiaries being present, 
and the residue among the resident canons. Bishop Grandison, by a 
statute of 1328, and Brantynghain, in 1387, ordained that the daily 
aud other distributions, should be received only by the druly resident— 
that is, those who personally assisted at the daily and nightly offices. 
And in these statutes, sundry + accusations are made against the 
canons of that day. Ifa canon of this cathedral was a residentiary in 
any other cathe ‘dral in one and the same year, or in any part of it, his 
residence here was deemed a feigned one, and he was to receive no 
portion of the — distributions. Such was the constitution of this 
cathedral as regards the canons, till the reign of Klizabeth. It was 
then found that “the revenues of the cathedral, in their reduced state, 
would no longer suffice for so many canons. And Bishop Alleigh, 
with the unanimous consent of the dean and chapter, by a statute 


* The canonical hours, or seven hours of prayer, were two separate hours at mid- 
night, six in the morning, nine in the morning, twelve at noon, three in the afternoon, 
and six in the evening. Besides these, the choir, consisting of the canons, &c., were 
oblis ged frequently to recite the office of b. V . M., the office of the dead, the 
Penitential Psalms making nearly six hours in choir out of the twenty-four. 

+ Bishop Grandison heavily complains that some of the canons, for temporal gain, 
like hirelings, if not like robbers, feigned to reside who did not attend canonical 
hours. ‘That some were addicted to private feastings, others to hunting and fowling, 
rather than to their devotions; and although they seldom, and even then I: ite, entered 
the chureh, as well canons as vicars, the y used to prate and whisper in the choir, and 
run off before the offices were ended. And it was objected that some of the canons 
neglected to keep hospitality, and received the bread and daily distribution for forty- 
six di; ays, and the dividend of the whole quarter, who seldom slept at Exeter ; ; and, 
when in Exeter, took their meals clandestinely and unseasonably to the great injury 
of the vicars and choir boy Sy who seldom had enough to eat, unless they received 
the remnants from the canons’ table. And Bishop Brantyngham complained, that 
some of the canons had only one servant while in residence, going in a mean shabby 
“ress, like a widowed pauper, others with only two little boys following them as their 
houschold establishment. And he ordained statutes accordingly. 
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126 ON THE ANTIQUITY OF THE 


of 1560, limited the number of “ canons residentiary” to nine, of 
whom the “ dignitaries” were to be four, the other fire to be elected 
from the « prebendaries ,” and amongst these nine, the revenues of the 
church were thenceforth to be shared. The “ prebendurtes,” or “ non- 
residentiary canons,’ complained to Charles I, of the diminution of 
their stipends, but the civil war prevented any alteration. In Charles 
the Second’s reign, Bishop Ward, with the full consent of the dean and 
chapter, and under royal authority, by a statute 1663, decreed that 
the number of “ canons residentiary,’ should not exceed nine, but 
that the annual stipend of the prebendaries should be increased from 
4d. to 20/, per annum, At the same time, their duties at the cathedral 
for the future were defined—viz., an attendance of éwo at the assizes 
and quarter sessions, and the weekly preaching of the Sunday after- 
noon sermon, or divinity lecture, on the penalty, for neglecting to 
preach the sermon, of 17, to be expended on the cathedral library. 
With regard to the four archdeacons of the diocese,—who, it should be 
remembered, were, together with the dean, precentor, chancellor, 
and treasurer, who were styled “ dignitaries,” and the sub-dean, re- 
cognised as superior to the other canons, the ‘ simplices canonict’— 
these «rchdeacons were appointed as follow—viz., first, that of 
Exeter, A.v. 1088; Odo being the first. Secondly, that of Cornwall, 
1098; dlnothus being the first. Thirdly, that of Totton, 1143; John 
de Bradleigh being the first. Fourthly, that of Barum, 11438; Ralph 
being the first. It may, perhaps, be interesting to state, that though 
the appointment of archdeacons in this diocese does not date higher 
than the eleventh century, still that the office of “ archdeacon” is one 
of great antiquity, and, even in Kngland, dates as far back as 798. 
At the same time, it is difficult to define the nature or * extent of the 
early archidiaconal jurisdiction.t By the LO7th canon of the “ Mr- 
cerpta of Ecghert,” A.v. 745, “archdeacons” are charged to see “that 
prisoners have a relaxation on Sundays.” And at the great council 
of * Baecanceld,” under Cynewulf, King of Wessex, a.p, 798, “ Arch- 
deacon Wilfredus” is the last of the subscribers. Somner, in his 
* Antiquities of Canterbury,” notices seven archdeacons, in the ninth 
century. And in * Johnson's Collection of Canons,” 1 find that the 
archdeacons had considerable authority. In the “ Laws of the Northum- 
brian Priests,” adopted in A.p, 950, is the following canon—* If a 
priest transyress the archdeacon’s edict, let him pay twelve ore.” And, 
again, auother canon of the same date enjoins, “that if a priest be 
guilty, and celebrate mass contrary to the archdeacon’s injunction, let 
him pay twelve ore. The archdeacon, as his name denotes, was ori- 


* “ He seems to have been,” says Nicholls, ‘‘a deacon upon whom the bishop 
conferred some particular power and authority, by delegating the office of ‘ clerical 
inspector’ to any of worth and merit. For as every priest had his particular deacon, 
so every bishop had one or more attendants upon him.” But that their office was of 
a lower grade than that at present in the church, is evident 3 and I find, in a canon 
(see Johnson) of Archbishop Richards, a.p. 1175, “ That clerks that wear long hair 
ure to be clipped by the archdeacon himself, even aqainst their will. And if after the 
JSirst clipping they do not amend, let them be subject to excommunication.” 


Johnson's Collection of Canons. 
> 


>; Viz., an ounce of silver, Danish. 
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ginally in deacon’s orders, but, so far back as Lynwood's time, they 
were permitted to take “ priest's orders,” and yet to retain their 
office and title, A.wb, 1415. And it was then considered, that an arch- 
deacon being in “ priest's orders,” took precedence of a cathedral dean, 
excepting in his own cathedral. By the act of uniformity,* an arch- 
deacon must be in priest’s orders. 


LABOURS OF THE EARLY MISSIONARIES IN AMERICA. 


(Continued from p. 27.) 
NEW ENGLAND, 


Dr. CUTLER was content to devote his energies, during a long life, to the 
discharge of the humble and laborious duties of a missionary. This de- 
votion of all his powers to the service of the church was the more exem- 
plary, as he enjoyed a considerable reputation for science and learning. 
On this point, it may be sufficient to cite the opinion of Dr. Miller in 
his “ Retrospect of the E ighteenth Century.” He says, “In Con- 
necticut, at this time, literature and science were, on the whole, gain- 
ing ground. The ¢ appointment of the Rey. Dr. Cutler as President of 
Yale College, was an auspicious event to that institution, He was a 
man of profound and general learning in the various branches of 
knowledge cultivated in his day, particularly in oriental literature, 
and presided over the seminary he was called to superintend with 
dignity, usefulness, and general approbation.” In a note we are 
furnished with the following additional particulars :— 

‘The Rev. Dr. Timothy Cutler received his education at Harvard 
C ole ‘ge, Where he graduated in 1701. 

“ In 1710, he was ordained and installed minister of a church in 
Stratford, according to the constitution of the churches in Connecticut. 
In 1719, he was chosen President of Yale College, and entered on 
the duties of the office the same year. In 1722, he relinquished the 
congregational communion, and soon afterwards went to England and 
received orders in the episcopal church. He received the ‘degree of 
doctor in divinity from both the universities of Oxford and C ambridge. 
He became rector of Christ Church in Boston in the year 1723, where 
he died in 1765. He is represented to have been a man of strong 
natural powers, and of extensive learning. He was well acquainted 
with classic literature, and was one of the best oriental scholars ever 
educated in America.” The Rey. Dr. Stiles says, “he had more 
knowledge of the Arabic than any man in New Kingland before him, 
except President Chauncey and his disciple the first Mr. Thatcher.’ 

Dr. Cutler was also well skilled in logic, metaphysics, moral phi- 
losophy , theology, and ecclesiastical history.t 

There is not a little difficulty in conveying to the reader a correct 
ceneral view of the missions of the church in New Engiend during the 
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" Charles II. el, 14. t Chandler's Life of ‘Dr Johnson, p. 154. 
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iniddle period of the last century. The history is one of details; and 
there is danger, on the one hand, of becoming tedious by too copious 
a citation of minute facts, or of being cons sidered vague and general it 
they are passed by with only an occasional reference. Nothing, « of 
course, of astriking or romantic character is tobeexpected. ‘Theinterest 
of the narrative is that which belongs to its subject-matter, and these 
brief notices, while they serve to shew the good that was effected by 
_ Society with its very limited means, may tend also to expose the 

hort sighted policy of the nation in allowing its colonies to grow up 
Ww retin any adequate provision for the education and religious nurture 
of the people. At the period :to which we are referring, and down to 
the commencement of the American war, there were, on the average, 
thirty clergymen maintained by the Society in the New England 
States. Mach was placed in the centre of an extensive district, with 
instructions to supply, as far as possible, the spiritual wants of the 
people within his reach. Not merely, therefore, was he called on to 
minister to the people of his own town and its ne ‘ighbourhood, but to 
preach the word and administer the sacraments to many distant settle- 
ments. Such duties, arduous under any circumstances, must have 
heen more than ordinarily severe in a newly occupied country, subject 
to such extremities of heat and cold, yet the ‘Y appear, upon ihe whole, 
to have been discharged with patie nt and cheerful devotion. And it 
is therefore with a feeling of the obligation which the church of 
Kngland owes to them, that we proceed to notice some of the labourers 
who were first sent into this portion of the Lord’s vineyard. 

The Rey. John Beach was educated at the Dissenting College of 
New Haven under the Rey. Dr. Johnson, and afterwards placed as 
a dissenting teacher at Newtown, mainly with a view of anticipating, 
and so thwarting a scheme then on foot for establishing a church mission 
there. After a time, however, being “an ingenious and studious per- 
son,” he was convinced of the obligation to conform to the church, 
and was sent to England with strong recommendations as candidate 
for holy orders.* > He was accordingly ordained, and appointed to the 
mission of New Town, where he arrived in September 1732. 

In his first report, six months afterwards, he says, “1 have now 
forty-four communicants, and their number increases ev ery time I ad- 
minister the communion.’+ What follows will show practically 
how the jealousies of professing Christians impede the extension of the 
church among the heathen.—“ When first arrived here, [ intended 
to visit the Indians who live three miles from New Town, and I bad 
hopes that some good might be wrought upon them, but many of the 
Knglish here that are bitter enemies to the church, antidoted them 
against the church, or any instructions they might have received from 
me, by insinuating them with a jealousy, if the vy received me as their 
ministe r, | would in time get their land from them, and they must be 
obliged to pay me a salary. ‘This put them in a great ri ge, for these 
Indians are a very ealous: people, and particul: arly suspicious of being 
cheated out of their land by the English, (the English having got most 


°* MS. Letters, vol. xxiv. p. 121. t Ibid. p.157, 
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These English Dissenters likewise railed at 
all the churchmen in general, telling them they were rogues, &c., and 
advised them, if 1 came among them to instruct them, to whip me. In 
t a word, they raised such a ferment among these rude barbarians, that 
their sachem or chief said that if 1 came among them, he would shoot 
a bullet through my heart; these things several of the Indians have 


of it from them already.) 


y told me since. However, I, not knowing the danger, went to visit 
: them; but they looked very surlily upon me, and showed a great un- 
, 1 easiness When I mentioned the name of God, so that I plainly saw 

. | that they were resolved not to hear me, and I feared that if I had 

? persiste din my discourse of religion, they would have done me a 

‘ mischief.* . The people here havea high esteem of the church, and 

( are now greatly rejoiced that they have an opportunity of w orshipping 

r God in that way, and have begun to build two small churches, the 

e one at New ‘Town and the other at Reading.”+ 

’ ‘rom time to time he reported favourably of his mission; in 1736, 

. his communicants were 105, and, at the period of W hittie MW S Visit, 

és he says, Both my congregations are in a flourishing condition, having 

e lost nothing by the spirit of enthusiasm which of late prevails eX- 

nt ceedingly among the Independents in these parts, but ten families from 

‘) among them have professed themselves of the church of England, and 

it have joined with us.’ 

i A letter written in the following year refers to the same subject, and 

S shows, moreover, the disadvantage under which the chureh was labour- 


ing for want of a bishop to “ ordain elders in every city.” It is dated 
of April 20th, 1743. 


1s P “My people are not at all shaken, but rather confirmed in their 
uy pri inciples by the spirit of enthusiasm that rages among the Inde- 
iv pendents round about us. And many of the Disse ‘nters, observing 
oe how stedfast our people are in their faith and practice, while those of 
hy their own denomination are easily carried away with every wind of 
te doctrine, and are now sunk into the utmost confusion and disorder, 
le have conceived a much better opinion of our Church than they for- 

merly had, and a considerable number in this colony have late ly con- 
Ww formed, and several churches are now building, where they have no 
1 minister, Indeed, there is scarcely a town in which there is not a 
ly cousiderable number professing themselves of the Church of England, 
1c aud very desirous to have it settled among them, but God only knows 
“d when and how they can be provided for. Were there in this country 
ud but one of the epis scopal order to whom young men might apply for 
ne ordination, without the e xpense and danger of a voyage to Kingland, 
m 


many of our towns might be supplied which now must remain desti- 
m tute. ‘Po express this wish to the venerable Socie ‘ty (I am se usible) 
inay be esteemed impertinent ; but | am moved to it by hearing so 

irequet ntly numbers of se rious pe ople of our chure h lamenting the; jig 
unhappiness, that they can rarely enjoy that wors ship which they 
hunger and thirst after, there being so small a number of ¢ lergymen in 
of this country, when Presbyterians, Independents, and all sects are 





i Ibid. 


* Original Letters, vol. i. p. 32. 
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here perfect in their kind, But although we have not the utmost 
that we could wish for, yet I bless God for the _ care and cherty 
of the venerable Society, to which it is owing that so many hundr 
of souls are provided for in this government, and had it not been for 
that, we have reason to think there would not have been at this day 
so much as one congregation in this colony worshipping God accord- 
ing to the church of England,’’* 

In October of the same year he informs the Society that his people 
were building a church in the hope of having a minister settled 
amongst them.—*‘ But the Independents, to suppress this design in its 
infancy, having the authority in their hands, have lately prosecuted 
and fined them for their meeting to worship God according to the 
Common Prayer; and the same punishment they are like to suffer 
for every offence in this kind, although it is the common approved 
practice of the same Independents to meet for worship in their own 


way when they have no minister, ... The case of these people is 


very hard. If on the Lord’s day they continue at home, they must 
be punished ; if they meet to worship God according to the church 
of England in the best manner they can, the mulct is still greater ; and 
if they go to the Independent meeting in the town where they live, they 
must endure the mortification of hearing the doctrines and worship of 
the church vilified, and the important truths of Christianity obscured 
and enervated by enthusiastic and antinomian dreams,.”+ 
He makes the following satisfactory report of the mission of Reading 
in 1749.—“ I have about 400 constant hearers, all of whom, except- 
ing a very few, adorn their profession by a sober, righteous, and “ee 
life, Almost two-thirds of the inhabitants of this parish are Inde- 
pendents, who have two ministers of their own persuasion. I baptize 
about sixty or seventy children commonly in oue year, and some 
ieW adults, and am now preparing two whole families for baptism who 
were bred Independents. My parishioners are poor, and have but 
few negro slaves, but all they have I have, after proper instruction, 
baptized, and some of them are communicants. . . . As our church 
here, like the house of David, waxes stronger and stronger, so I hope, 
after some years, it will not need so much assistance al the good 
and venerable Society as at present; and yet the seed they now sow 
will continue to grow and flourish to many generations.” t 
The next letter furnishes painful evidence of the danger of leaving 
men without spiritual guidance, and the ordinary means of grace. 
“9th April, 1750. 
“ As I take care of three small congregations professing the church of 
England at New Milford and New Fairfield, Taeean eighteen and 
twenty-five miles distant from my dwelling, so I last week visited 
them, and found that many of their neighbours from Independents, 
are become a sort of extravagant enthusiasts, which as yet want a 
name. For their minister, they have an ignorant mechanic not able 
to give a tolerable account of the first principles of natural and 
revealed religion, as I have found by conversing with him. His 
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* Original Letters, vol. iv. p. 45. t Ibid. p, 46. Ibid, vol. x. p. 54. 
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ying and preaching (as they call it) is performed by screaming and 
Seilooing to such a degree, as that he may be heard at above a mile’s 
distance. He administers the Lord’s Supper (as he’ says) to persons 
who profess to be unbaptized, and to small children ; and at the time 
when he presumes to administer that holy sacrament (as credible 
spectators inform me) there is such a hideous and horrible screaming 
and howling among his communicants, that one would be tempted to 
suspect that the devil was come visibly among them. I have taken 
some pains with this presumptuous man and his hearers, but to little 

urpose, for they have renounced reason as carnal, and pretend to 
inspiration. 

“ | have baptized this half-year fifty-eight, of whom five are adult. 
Some few of them were Indian children. My congregations are in a 
peaceable and growing condition, and, I think, do increase in knowledge 
and virtue,” * 

The mission of Reading in which Mr. Beach was now labouring, was 
twenty miles in length and twelve in breadth ; while in default of any 
nearer missionary, he was not unfrequently invited to visit families at 
sixty miles distance. These calls, however, he was prevented from 
answering as he would fain have done, by bodily indisposition. “ I 
have been afflicted,’’ he says, “ with a colic for thirty years past, so as 
not to be free from pain one day, which of late increases upon me, 
hastens old age, and makes travelling burdensome.” Surely mis- 
sionaries so situated—left alone amidst a widely scattered flock—and 
with strength which they feel to be daily diminishing, while their 
burden grows daily greater, are of all men most entitled to our effectual 
sympathy. After lamenting his own insufficiency, Mr. Beach recurs 
with satisfaction to the prospect of some help being sent. ‘ Nothing,” 
he says, “ caused so much rejoicing among our church people as a re- 
port, which has lately obtained here, of a bishop being appointed to 
visit this country.”+ 

But he was doomed to disappointment, and compelled for many en- 
suing years to labour single-handed, and with no one to whom he could 
look up for guidance and support. Yet he laboured on in faith, and 
as he planted and watered, God vouchsafed to give an abundant in- 
crease, In 1751, he writes, ‘My congregations, both at New ‘Town 
and Reading, do continually grow in the number of hearers and com- 
municants, there being, in good weather, between 200 and 300 hearers, 
and 90 and 100 communicants in each church.” The few negroes 
that were in the service of church families, had been all baptized. 
Mr. Beach concludes his letter in these touching words—“ If I know my 
own heart, I desire, above all things, to promote the eternal good of 
souls, but all I can now do, is to minister to these two congregations, of 

which I hope the generality are very good and understanding Christians. 
And as they can give a very good reason why they adhere to the 
church of England, so they adorn their profession by a good life, 1 
continue to perform Divine service, and preach twice every Sunday 
and some other holy days; although I labour under much hodily 








* Original Letters, vol. xi. p. 26, t Ibid. vol. xii. p. 37. 
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weakvess and pain, and am in continual expectation of my departure 
out of this miserable life, which event will, 1 hope, be very welcome 
when it shall please God to order it.”* 

The next year, on the death of the Rev. James Honyman, who 
had been, for upwards of forty years, the missionary at Newport, 
Rhode Island, Mr. Beach had the offer of that station, which, though 
more valuable than his own, and in what he calls the “ garden of New 
England,” he felt bound to decline, in order, he says, that the people 
might not complain “that a worn out man was imposed upon them.” 

In 1760, he was called upon to preach before the clergy at their 
convention at Newhaven, and his sermon, which was a vindication of 
the fundamental articles of the faith, was afterwards published with a 
preface by Dr. Johnson, recommending it as well caiculated to correct 
the latitudinarian spirit of the times. The missionaries also testified 
their approval of it in writing, and recommended it to the attentive 
perusal of their congregations. 

His congregation had been continually increasing, till he was enabled, 
in 1762, to report that it considerably exceeded the whole number 
of Dissenters; and that whereas, on his first arrival, there were not 
more than twenty communicants, there were now 300 communicants 
out of a population of 1000 church people. | 

“ Were it not,” he says, “for the venerable Society’s charity, I 
know not what would become of many thousands in these parts who 
have so great a love and esteem of our church, and so great an 
aversion to the Independent methods, that if they were deprived of 
that which they admire, they never would join with the other. Nay, 
the venerable Society’s charity to us has proved no small advantage 
to the Independents, for they who live near to the church of England 
acquire juster notions of religion, and »ecome more regular in their 
worship.’ + 

About this time allusions begin to occur in the Society’s corres- 
pondence to those political troubles which, after a long struggle, issued 
in the temporary overthrow of the church in America, and the final 
separation of the colonies from the mother country. Mr. Beach writes 
with pleasure, October 2, 1765, “ that he cannot discover in any of 
the church people the least inclination to sedition and rebellion against 
their mother country on account of the stamp duty.’’t 

Though preserved, however, for the time from the turbulence of 
political faction, neither he nor any of his brethren were ever long free 
from the intrusion of religious fanatics. The letter which follows, 
contains an account of the first appearance in New England of the 
head of a new sect, which still exists, and boasts one distinguished 
name at least of the present day. 

* October 6, 1766. 

“ The death of my nearest neighbour, Mr. Davies, is a very great 
loss to the church in Lichfield county, where, the short time it pleased 
God to continue him, he gave uncommon satisfaction, being very 
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* Original Letters, vol. xii. p. 38. t Unbound Papers. 
¢ Journal, vol. xvi. p. 508. 
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pious and prudent, zealous and laborious in the ministry; he was 
greatly beloved, and is now much lamented. ‘Here is one Mr. Sande- 
man, come from Scotland, who (as I fear) designs to propagate in- 
fidelity, liberalism, or no religion, under the mask of free grace ; for, as 
I have heard him preaching in the Independent's meeting-house in 
this town, I find that the sum and purport of his new doctrine is, ‘that 
Christ has done all and everything for our salvation which God re- 
quires of us, and the mere belief or assent to this report is saving faith ; 
and to have the least solicitude about anything which we have to do 
to obtain salvation, is the damning sin of unbelief, in which all the 
Christian world, excepting his sect, are involved.’ Where these mon- 
strous tenets are once received, there will remain no temptation tu 
wicked men to turn infidels, in order to get free from the uneasy re- 
straints which the strict laws of Christianity lay upon men’s lusts; 
but they may maintain the character of stanch believers, keep con- 
science quiet, and flatter themselves with the hope of eternal happiness, 
while they indulge their appetites and passions as fully as any libertine 
or infidel can wish for. Many of the Independents in these parts, 
both ministers and people, appear to be strongly captivated with this 
new-fashioned Antinomianism, But none of my people shew the least 
inclination towards it, but the greatest detestation of it. And instead 
of diminishing, it increases the number of my hearers, who as the 
continue in love, peace, and unity among themselves, so they stedfastly 
adhere to the doctrine and worship of the church of England, while 
our Independent neighbours are in no small confusion, and crumbling 
into more parties.’’* 

In 1767, he again alludes to the crying grievance of the church in 

the colony—a grievance which it is to the dishonour of this country 
not to have redressed. After speaking of some services which he 
had performed at a distance from his own mission, he goes on, “ Alas | 
it is but little that so few of us can perform to what is greatly wanted. 
It is really melancholy to observe how many serious and very reli- 
gious people of late, in these parts, profess themselves of the church of 
England, and earnestly desire to worship God in that way, yet are as 
sheep without a shepherd. The harvest truly is plenteous, but the 
labourers are few, which might be greatly helped if holy orders could 
be obtained in this country. But I encourage myself with the hope 
that the Lord, whose harvest it is, will soon bestow on this land that 
so much and so long wished-for blessing.” 
_ In truth, the British government seems to have been visited with 
judicial blindness in regard to its own nearest interests ; otherwise it 
could not so long have resisted a measure which, while it was essen- 
tial to the well-being of the church in America, would, at the same 
time, have contributed most powerfully to the maintenance of the 
connexion between England and her colonies. The state as well as 
the church had an obvious interest in the establishment of bishoprics. 

“ If 1 may presume to speak,” says Mr. Beach, April 14th, 1768, 
“what falls under my observation, the church people in these parts 
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are the best affected towards the government of Great Britain, and 
the more zealous churchmen they are, by so much the stronger affec- 
tion they discover for king and parliament upon all occasions. But 
Dissenters here greatly exceed in number. It is very probable that 
if there were a bishop among us to ordain and confirm, it would 
greatly increase the number of the clergy and the church people. 
And the fear and dread of the growth of the church, if I mistake not, 
is the real source of the opposition which in these parts is made to it. 
If any of us of the clergy in America discover an aversion to it, it 
must be an additional argument for its necessity.” * 

The same subject is referred to, with equal frequency and earnest- 
ness, by other missionaries, and the following letter, shewing how gene- 
rally they felt the want of a spiritual head, without which their best 
efforts were paralyzed, will be read with interest. The letter is 
dated— 

“* Boston, Dec, 8th, 1760. 

“ Rev. Sir,—From a course of thirty years’ observation and a 
general acquaintance with all the missions in the northern district of 
America, 1 am so thoroughly convinced of the great usefulness of the 
Society's design for promoting the interest of true religion, that I can- 
not but be anxious for its success. I have from time to time observed 
the success or decline of each mission, and the cause to which one or 
the other was principally owing. But without entering into parti- 
culars, I am of opinion, that most of the defects which have happened 
among the Society’s missions have been owing to the want of a proper 
authority. A bishop for this part of the world is, I doubt, an expe- 
dient too remote to be thought of; neither have we a commissary, nor 
the least shadow of authority among us. Till something may be done 
to supply this defect I have turned my thoughts upon the Society, 
who, | imagine, pai g tiger a remedy, at least as far as their own 
missions are concerned, by adopting something like what I propose 
in the pe enclosed, I dare not indeed offer it to the board ; 
it would be too presuming for one so obscure. But I imagined you 
would indulge me the liberty of laying it before you, and that if any- 
thing contained in it should appear useful, you would take occasion to 
suggest it in proper time and place. I am, &c., 

“HH, Caner.”+ 


The plan which he proposed was this: that until the Bishop of Lon- 
don should appoint an archdeacon or commissary, the society should 
select some experienced clergyman, with a character for wisdom, ey, 
and prudence, as visitor of the missions; that such visitor should 
hold an annual convention of the clergy yearly, and make a tour of 
visitation every three years, to inquire into and report upon the state of 
the churches, the character of the clergy, and the manners and conduct 
of the people. 

This proposal to create a substitute for a bishop in some of his 
subordinates, is a proof how much an overseer of the flock with real 
episcopal powers was needed, 
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There can be no doubt, however, that Mr. Caner had at heart the 
permanent endowment of the church in America, as will be seen by 
the following letter, in which he strongly commends the rule of the 
Society, which required that a house and glebe should be conveyed 
to it, for the use of the clergymen, before any mission was esta- 
blished. :. 


“ Narraganset, New England, 4th July, 1745. 

a Having this day had the honour of writing to the venerable Society, 
in which I took a short notice of the glebe affair, I must now beg 
leave, for reasons I shall mention anon, to be with you, Rev. Sir, a 
little more large and explicit upon that matter. From motives which 
lie concealed from all possible penetration of mine, some of the clergy 
here greatly dislike the rule relating to glebes; while others confess 
they feel at present, and imagine they foresee, a greater future advan- 
tage arising from it, It is, no doubt, a means to make one popular, 
to appear against a measure that puts the people to a present expense ; 
though, to look upon it in its true light, it amounts to no more than 
laying out a little for their children and providing for their better part 
when the parents themselves are dead and gone, A motion that looked 
like bringing in the clergy to declare jointly against it, started last year 
at Boston, and Seated again last month at the convention in New- 
port, was Gnened by what was advanced at both = as to any 
public application to the board; but what may be done in a separate 
and more private way, one cannot easily guess. 

“As to the hardships upon our poor people, alleged against this rule, 
that it shuts them out from the society’s charity, surely it is sufficient 
to say, that it becomes them to be contented with occasional minis- 
trations, until their numbers and wealth increase, or the Society's stock 
is so enlarged as to be adequate to all demands; the last, I am afraid 
that sacred fund will never arrive at, nor can one well wish that the 
American clergy should be supported from England through all gene- 
rations, Where a people are numerous and wealthy enough to per- 
petuate the support of religion, but will not, no modesty can mention 
them as meet objects of the Society's bounty, though they are on that 
very account the objects of all men’s pity; and when they are able 
and willing, sure no measure can be better calculated to perpetuate 
religion than that of the Society’s, relating to glebes and manses, whe- 
ther at the erection of new missions or the revival of old ones, 

“ We see already, in consequence of this rule, a small matter given 
by Mr. Davenport, of Scituate, to which I am told there has been added 
since some more land by the people. 

“ At Providence, the house and glebe is said, by Mr.Checkley himself, 
to be vastly a greater benefit to him than all his other income from 
the people. 

“ At Symsbury, when their fifty acres of glebe is perfected, with the 
parsonage-house, it will save the incumbent very little less than 20/; 
sterling a-year; and Mr. Gibbs tells me they allow him at present, in 
oy the glebe, and till the house is finished, 1201, this currency, per 


“ At Waterbury, Mr. Lyons says they have purchased some land, talk 
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of adding more, and the minister's house is so forward that he expects 
they will finish it by fall. 

“ At Hopkinton, where Commissary Price has an estate, there is a 
good house, and glebe enough to entitle them to the Society’s care, 
especially as Mr. Price says he intends a further addition. 

‘At Taunton, in compliance with the Society’s command, the 
people have done wonders that way. I was applied to, above a year 
or two ago, by one of their principal people, and after a great deal 
said, and my concluding that the clergy could not, with duty and de- 
cency, interpose in their favour at home, until they had tried what 
they could do by way of perpetual provision, they began the business ; 
and I am now told, from very good hands, that they have purchased 
a manse and glebe of a very considerable present value. And now, 
surely, such first fruits, which promise at the same time a fuller future 
harvest, is evidence enough in favour of the rule, which, I persuade 
myself, the venerable Society will insist on, and not depart from with- 
out weightier reasons than any I have yet heard or am aware of. 

“ 1 have had the honour of holding a mission in the Society’s ser- 
vice almost five-and-twenty years, and though I can with pleasure 
compare the present with the past times, and have seen a great deal 
done in building new churches, yet, antecedent to this order, nothing 
was attempted to perpetuate the church or ease the Society. There 
is no doubt that a clergyman that lives on a fee-simple estate of his 
own may improve it greatly in favour of his family, if he has pos- 
terity, whereas he who lives on a glebe, whilst he is improving for his 
own convenience, pleasure, or profit, is doing something at the same 
time for the church, and increasing its future income. I hope, how- 
ever, these are not the grounds of the present dissatisfaction at this 
rule, and f hope, too, that no efforts will be effectual either entirely 
to stop or clap a clog on a measure so evidently adapted to the advan- 
tage ofthe church. As the affair does not at all affect me, so I pro- 
fess to be free from all undue influence, and should not have offered 
you the interruption of this long letter were it not to suggest these 
few hints, which you are able to express in a stronger and clearer light 
to the leading members of the board, if they obtain your approbation 
and there is occasion of thein,’’* 


In proportion as the clergy displayed their anxiety for the intro- 
duction of the episcopate, the Dissenters exerted themselves to the 
utmost to oppose it. ‘This we gather from a letter of Mr. M‘Gilchrist, 
the missionary at Salem. He says— 

« Salem, July 31, 1765. 

“The gentlemen in this province are all in a manner professed 
advocates for universal toleration and liberty of conscience, and yet, 
in direct contradiction to this principle, the Dissenters avowedly oppose 
with all their interest a bishop being sent over to America. I have 
asked some of the first rank among them, how they could reconcile 
their conduct in this case with their principles, and their answers, un- 
worthy of their sense and discernment in other matters, discovered 
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the most partial propensity to their own party; for they stiffly main- 
tained that spiritual courts, with such jurisdiction as they haye in 
England, would necessarily follow them, and that their maintenance 
would be raised by a tax upon America. And all that I could reply 
of the plans and schemes in England for American bishops being 
directly contrary to their assertions, and of the absurdity of imagining 
that, in these times, a tax should be laid upon Dissenters to main- 
tain bishops, weighed with them just nothing at all; which is as strong 
an instance of prejudice and blind attachment to a party as ever I met 
with in my lifetime.’’* 

After Dr. Johnson’s election to the presidency of King’s College, 
New York, the Rev. Edward Winslow was appointed to succeed him 
in his mission at Stratfurd, and in Dec. 1760, he reports as follows :— 


“ Of this church, the present number of communicants is near one 
hundred and fifty; and I have still the satisfaction to be able to 
acquaint you that our people continue stedfast in their attachment to 
the church, and, in general, careful to evidence the purity of their 
profession, and their sincerity in it, by endeavouring to make its sub- 
stantial fruits and ornaments appear, in their own personal improve- 
ment, in maintaining a union among themselves, and in giving none 
occasion of offence to others. By this means, through the Divine 
blessing, the church in this town preserves its ground, notwithstand- 
ing a restless spirit of opposition to keep up the prejudices of many 
who are really otherwise not ill-affected to the doctrines and ee 
of our church, and are much disposed to live in friendship. Much 
artifice is used by the leading persons among the Dissenters in this 
colony to prevent their people from attending our service, and to pos- 
sess them with the absurd notion of their worship and discipline being 
an establishment here, from which ours is a separation. But their own 
late divisions and disturbances have already unsettled so many, and 
must necessarily have the like effect with others, that I doubt not at 
all, they will see numbers gladly embracing that refuge from these 
confusions, and those wholesome means for all needful instruction and 
improvement in Christian knowledge and practice, which our happy 
constitution will afford them.’’* 

The Rev. Roger Price, the Bishop of London’s commissary, sent 
home the following enumeration of churches in New England, in the 
year 1748:— 


Mission. Churches. | Mission. Churches. 
Massacuuserts :— ' Ruopr Istanp :— 
a a6 a 6 ee ee _ Newport. . . 


o . . . 1 
re | Kingston Narraganset . . l 
Salem * ” P ‘i i ‘ l Warwick 7 . . . . . . l 
Marblehead e 6 ‘ ‘ “ l Providence 7 . . . . . . l 
Braintree . 6 . " ] Westerly . . . . ° 1 
B i t ] ° . . 
ronan i i > be ; New Hamrsuirne:— 
Hopkinton , ee l Portsmouth. ....se i 
Taunton : l 
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Mission. Churches. Mission. Churches. 
Connecticut :— Fairfield Ore Er l 
Stanford . . + « « ~ . —————. . 6 “6 + 6 *& 
Norwark . «6. + +e « | New London . ..-++-s i! 
Str atfield 7 a . a o o o l Str atford . 6 ° ° ° ° o l 
Ripton « 2. 2 ee eo eo oe | Reading and Newtown. . . 1 
Derby . . 2 + « xe, & «+e» 6.0. %./e 0 
Westhaven . .... . 8 Ridgefield . . . 2. 2 o I 
Waterbury .....-. 1 Simsbury ...+e-+- l 
Nor thbury . Pe a 3a Of) .O" 6 l ad 
New Milford . ....- 1 Total 36* 


Nearly one hundred years have elapsed since this return was made, 
and we are unable to state the number of churches within the New-Eng- 
land States, but there were, at the close of the year 1843, six bishops, 
and two hundred and thirty clergymen. It is a cause of much thank- 
fulness to every member of our communion, and in an especial manner 
to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the nursing mother 
of the church in New England, to mark the increase of its ministers 
and members; and it is the sincere prayer of their brethren in the old 
country, that the Lord God may add unto them, “ how many soever 
they be, an hundred-fold.” 

We have, perhaps, delayed too long the insertion of a general 
order of the Society, which shews its wise and necessary caution in 
the selection of missionaries. It is as follows :— 

“The Society, from their first institution, taking into their serious 
consideration the absolute necessity there is that those clergymen 
who shall be sent abroad should be duly qualified for the work to 
which they are appointed, desire every one who recommends any 
Person to them for that purpose, to testify their knowledge as to the 
following particulars :— 

“], The age of the person. 

“2. His condition in life, whether single or married, 

“3. His temper. 

“4, His prudence. 

“5, His lanties, 

‘6. His sober and pious conversation. 

“7, His zeal for the Christian religion, and diligence in his holy 

calling. 

“8. His affection to the present government. 

“9, His conformity to the doctrine and discipline of the church of 

England. 

“And the Society do now request and earnestly beseech all 
persons concerned, that they recommend no man out of favour or 
affection, or any other worldly consideration, but with a sincere regard 
to the honour of Almighty God, and our blessed Saviour, as they 
— the interest of the Christian religion, and the good of men’s 
SOULS. 

“And the Society particularly desire their friends in America to be 
s0 just to them, when any person appears there in the character of 2 
clergyman of the church of England, but by his behaviour disgraces 
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that character, to examine, as far as may be, into his letters of orders, 
his name, and circumstances, and to inspect the public lists of the 
names of the missionaries of this Society, published annually with the 
abstract of their proceedings, and the Society are fully persuaded it 
will appear that such unworthy person came thither without their 
knowledge ; but if it should happen that any such should come thither 
from them, they entreat their friends in America, in the sacred name 
of Christ, to inform them, and they will pué away from them that 
wicked person.” 

The last paragraph would appear to have been added in conse- 
quence of reports sent home of some scandalous persons having 
assumed the Rartoler and functions of missionaries in America, It is 
not, however, meant to be denied that, in searching the records of the 
Society, we here and there meet with clergymen who dishonoured 
their profession. Such instances will occur, notwithstanding every 
precaution ; and it will be borne in mind that, in the absence of episco- 
pal authority, no adequate means existed for checking the irregu- 
larities of those who were unruly. It is, however, highly to the 
credit of the church of England, that, in a country where there were 
so many temptations to a vicious or a secular life, and no control 
whatever of ecclesiastical discipline, so few forgot their vocation. 


This is the testimony of the excellent Secker, then Bishop of Oxford : 


“Tt hath been pretended, indeed, that immoral and negligent men 
are employed as missionaries; and to say that this hath never once 
happened, would be going too far. But that it hath frequently hap- 
pened, or ever for want of due care, is utterly false. Strict examina- 
tion is made at first into the characters of all that are offered ; strict 
inquiry into their behaviour afterwards; and exact accounts required 
from them twice a year, of what duty they do, and what progress they 
make. The most earnest requests, the most solemn adjurations, are 
sent, that all who can, would give any useful intelligence relating to 
them ; and great regard is always paid to such intelligence: yet very 
few complaints are brought in, either from good will or ett a 
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THE OXFORD CONSTITUTIONS OF STEPHEN LANGTON, CARDINAL 
AND ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, WITH A SUMMARY PRE- 
FIXED TO EACH CONSTITUTION. 


THE PROVINCIAL CONSTITUTIONS, MADE IN THE COUNCIL HELD AT OXFORD a.n. 1222, 
IN THE 8tx YEAR OF THE REIGN OF KING HENRY THE THIRD (8ON OF THE LATE 
KING JOHN), AND IN THE PONTIFICATE OF HONORIUS THE THIRD, THE LORD 
CARDINAL STEPHEN (LANGTON), ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, BEING PRESIDENT 


OF SUCH COUNCIL. 
(Continued from p. 35.) 

26. That Prelates shall not dispose of, assign, or make over to any person whom- 
soever, the revenues, fruits, profits, or emoluments of ecclesiastical offices; 
on condition of receiving from such person, on account of their so doing; 
* Bishop Secker'’s Sermon at the 
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any fixed annual sum in the shape of pension, or by way of compensation ; 
that the revenues, fruits, profits, or emoluments of ecclesiastical offices, 

shall not be farmed or let out to any person whomsoever—that is to say, if 

such offices consist of spiritualities only ; and all parties offending in these 

respects shall, on conviction, be suspended from their offices for a whole 

year ; but if any revenue or yearly income arising from temporal sources be 

annexed to an ecclesiastical office, such revenue or yearly income so arising 

may be farmed or let out, if the permission of the superior authorities be 

first had and obtained in respect thereto, 

In order that all opportunity or occasion for the exhibition of covet- 
ousness and avarice may be entirely removed from the ministers of 
the church of God, and that they may be completely and effectually 
debarred and prevented from in any way cultivating, or giving way to, 
or being tempted to, the exercise of such vices, we have thought fit to 
add these present statutes to such as have been heretofore made in 
relation to the subjects hereinafter treated of, and do therefore, by this 
our constitution, ordain, decree, and direct, that the revenues, fruits, 
profits, or emoluments, of archdeaconries, or deaneries, or of any other 
ecclesiastical offices whatever, which consist merely of spiritualities, 
shall not, on any account whatsoever, be farmed, or let out, or assigned, 
or disposed of, to any person whomsoever ; but if any certain revenue, 
or yearly income, or particular fruits, profits, or emoluments, arising 
solely from temporal sources, happen to be annexed to an ecclesiasti- 
cal office, such revenue or yearly income, fruits, profits, or emolu- 
ments so arising, may, by the licence or permission of the superior 
authorities, be farmed, or let out, made over, assigned, or disposed of, 
in like manner, and equally, as has been heretofore permitted, in 
respect to the revenues, fruits, profits, or emoluments, of ecclesiastical 
benefices generally : And if any persons shall presume or dare to act 
in Opposition to, or violation of, the statutes, in this our constitution 
contained, whether such offenders be archdeacons, or deans, or any 
other parties possessing offices consisting merely of spiritualities, they 
shall, on being duly and canonically convicted of such offence, be by 
their bishops suspended from their respective offices for the space of a 
whole year, for the discreet and proper performance of the duties of 
which offices, during that period of the suspended parties’ disability to 


attend thereto, other persons shall be duly appointed in their place 
and stead. 


27. Of the office of archdeacon: that archdeacons shall take care that the sacra- 
ments be rightly and duly observed and administered ; and they shall 
especially provide that the eucharist, the chrism, and the holy oil, be pre- 
served under lock and key. Archdeacons shall also, at their visitations, 
take an account of the ornaments and other properties of the visited 
churches; and prelates, generally, shall not unwarrantably extort any sums 
of money, or other gratuities or fees, from such persons as are subject to 


their jurisdiction. 

Archdeacons shall, as directed by the apostle, not so much concern 
and interest themselves about such matters as may be to their own 
peculiar benefit and advantage as about those which will tend to the 
honour and glory of our Lord Jesus Christ: with this view, and to 
such intent, therefore, they shall, at their visitations, take especial care, 
and effectively provide, that the canon of the mass shall be plainly and 
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properly written down, in order that the priests may know and under- 
stand the precise words of that canon exactly, as those words ought to 
be used and pronounced ; the like attention shall archdeacons also pay 
to the due observance by the priests of the words to be used by them 
in the solemnization of the sacrament of baptism; and they shall 
further take care that the priests shall, in all other respects, be well 
and thoroughly informed or instructed touching and concerning the 
canon of the mass, and the form of baptism: archdeacons shall also 
teach the laity the form of baptism, that they, the laity, may be 
enabled rightly and duly to perform that sacred rite in cases of neces- 
sity, and to administer it in whatsoever language they may be acquainted 
with, or which they may be able to make use of: archdeacons shall 
also carefully provide that, in accordance with the directions of the 
general council, the eucharist, the chrism, and the holy oil, be safely 
taken care of, and preserved under lock and key, and that the charge 
and custody thereof be committed to some very faithful and fully trust- 
worthy person: archdeacons sball also cause a list, or inventory, of 
all the ornaments, vases, and other utensils belonging to churches, to 
be reduced into writing: archdeacons shall further order, once every 
year, all the sacerdotal and other robes or vests, and also all the 
books, belonging to churches, to be produced to them, the archdeacons, 
for their inspection, that they may thus see or ascertain what things 
have, by the diligence or exertions of the parsons of the respective 
churches, been added to the general property of each church during 
the past year, and also whether, during that interval of time, any 
articles belonging to the churches have been abstracted, stolen, or de- 
stroyed, or have been allowed, or suffered, or caused, through the 
ignorance, or negligence, or malice, of the parsons themselves, to fall 
into decay or ruin, or to be lost, or to be destroyed, or to get out of 
order: likewise shall archdeacons, once every year, carefully take 
account of, and inquire into, the state and amount, or quantity, of the 
property, goods, and possessions belonging to each church, that thus 
they may the more easily prevent any injury to, or encroachment on, 
the rights of the church being attempted, or be the better and more 
speedily able to rectify any damage already committed in respect 
thereto: and lastly, we do hereby most strictly and imperatively in- 
hibit all archdeacons and deans, and their respective officials, from, on 
any account whatever, presuming, either by themselves, or by any 
persons acting under their orders, or at their suggestion, to exact, 
extort, demand, or receive, any contributions, taxes, levies, or fees, 
other than such as are lawfully due to them from those who are under 
their respective jurisdictions, or in any way subject to their power or 
authority. 


28. Of the promulgation of sentences of excommunication, suspension, and inter- 
dict ; and that archdeacons and their officials shall not publish such sentences, 
except after the parties against whom they are to be directed have been first 
duly and canonically monished; unless, indeed, the crimes or offences of 
the delinquent persons be most manifest and notorious. 


With a view to the furtherance and augmentation, as well of the 
honour as of the utility of the ecclesiastical order, of whatsoever rank, 
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we do hereby decree that archdeacons and their officials shall on no 
account dare or presume to promulge or publish sentences of excom. 
munication, suspension, or interdict, against any persons whatsoever, 
until such persons have first been timely and duly served \vith a pro- 
per canonical monition in respect thereto, except, indeed, the offence 
or crime of the delinquent parties be most gross, and very manifest or 
notorious; and if any archdeacons or their officials shall notwith- 
standing, and in opposition to, the premises in this our constitution 
contained, so improperly and unduly pronounce and promulge sen- 
tence of excommunication against any person whatsoever, then in all 
such cases shall the archdeacons and their officials, for so acting, be 
subjected to that punishment which by the Lateran Council is decreed 
onl directed to be inflicted upon them when in such wise offending ; 
and if archdeacons or other officials should presume to act contrary to 
the injunctions in this our constitution contained, in regard to the pro- 
mulgation by them of sentences of suspension or interdict, then shall 
they, for or on account of such their conduct, in reference to those 
particular subjects, be summarily judged by their superior prelates, 
and be punished in such manner as those prelates may at their own 
discretion deem meet; and all superior prelates shall well and dili- 
gently provide that these our statutes be duly and strictly observed 
and enforced, 


29. Of simony ; that the sacraments of the church and the office of burial shall 
not be denied to any person whatever, on account of any sum of money ; 
that no price shall be demanded for any of the sacraments, or for the per- 
formance of the service or office of burial, or for the chrism, or for the 
holy oil; and that all persons who violate the above directions shall be ana- 


thematized. 

We do hereby most distinctly, strictly, and firmly enjoin, ordain, and 
direct, that neither the office nor service of burial, the solemnization of 
the sacrament of baptism, nor any of the sacraments of the church, shall 
be denied to any person whomsoever on account or by reason of the non- 
payment of any sum of money, nor shall any hindrance or impediment 
to the contracting of matrimony be permitted to be interposed on the 
like grounds; because if anything has, by the pious devotion of the 
faithful, been accustomed in such cases to be given, we will and direct 
that justice be done thereupon to the churches by the ordinary of the 
place afterwards, in such manner as is more fully and specifically set 
forth and ordered in respect thereto by the enactments of the General 
Council: we do further hereby adjudge and decree that it shall hence- 
forth be totally irregular, improper, and illegal, to make a demand for, 
or to receive any fee, or gratuity, or sum of money, for or on account 
of the chrism or the holy oil, the more especially as it is well known 
that all wrong practices in this wise have been heretofore so very 
many times prohibited and denounced: and if any persons shall dare 
to act in opposition to, or violation of, the statutes in this our consti- 
tution contained, they shall, for such their misconduct, be at once, and 
immediately, placed under anathema, 
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90, That ecclesiastical judges shall not hinder or prevent the amicable arrange- 
ment of suits between litigant parties, nor demand any sum of money or 
gratuity for allowing such arrangement or composition to be entered into, 
nor receive any other fees thereupon than such as they are justly and 
legally entitled to. 

Furthermore, in regard to archdeacons and deans and their respec- 
tive officials, as also all other ecclesiastical judges, we do hereby most 
strictly inhibit them from demanding any sum of money or gratuity 
for permitting litigant parties to come to an amicable arrangement or 
entering into a composition in respect to the suits or causes in which 
they are interested or concerned. And we do by this our constitution 
particularly command and direct all archdeacons and deans and their 
respective officials, as also all other ecclesiastical judges, at all times and 
at any stage of the proceedings in a cause or suit, to allow the parties 
concerned therein to compromise or amicably arrange such cause or 
suit, on application to that effect, and for such permission, having been 
duly and properly made to them, the judges, by the litigant parties ; 
that is to say, the judges shall be bound to thus act in all suits or 
causes, the circumstances connected with which are such as will fairly 
and properly and justly admit of such permission as is herein 
alluded to being given. Further, we do hereby order and direct that 
archdeacons and deans, and their respective officials, as also all other 
ecclesiastical judges, shall never inflict any punishment on litigant 
parties, in consequence or on account of such parties entering into a 
compromise, or coming to an amicable arrangement in respect to any 
cause or suit in which they are concerned ; unless it appear to them, the 
judges, that such composition, compromise, or arrangement, is sought to 
be entered into by the parties to the suit in question, or either of them, 
in violation of or contrary to the principles of right and justice. 


31. Of canonical purgation; that credence be not too easily given to the state- 
ments of apparitors; that parties shall not, on the strength of such state- 
ments, be compelled to submit nor be subjected to purgation, at least if 
such parties be not considered infamous by the good and grave; and that 
no person shall be allowed to act asa judge in a cause in which he him- 
self is interested or concerned. 

Also, we do hereby most strictly inhibit archdeacons and their 
officials, and all other ecclesiastical judges, from requiring or compel- 
ling any person to submit to or undergo purgation on the mere denun- 
ciation of that person, or by reason of a charge brought against such 
person by their, the archdeacons’ or other ecclesiastical judges’, 
apparitors, unless the party so denounced, or against whom such 
charge is so brought, be held, reputed, and considered as infamous 
by the good and grave or discreet. Further, in regard to archdeacons 
and their officials, as also all other ecclesiastical judges, we do hereby 
most expressly inhibit them from presuming to act or preside as judges 
in any suits or causes in which they themselves may happen to be 
personally interested or concerned ; as, for example, in such causes 
wherein the question or point for determination is as to whether any 
fees or other claims or charges by them demanded be such as are 
rightly due and owing to them, and the payment whereof can be 
justly and legally demanded and enforced by them. 
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32. Of the life and honest conversation of clerks; of the clerical dress and ton- 
sure; that all prelates mentioned and designated in this constitution shall 
assume the proper clerical dress, and wear close copes; that no clerk shall 
wear long hair, nor use a dress made in the fashion of or similar to any 
worn by laymen, except in case of his being compelled so to do by reason 
of some well-grounded cause of fear urging him thereto, 


With a view to the maintenance of the honour due to the clerical 
order, we do, by the authority of this present council, decree and 
direct that all archdeacons and deans, as well as all other persons 
holding or in the possession or enjoyment of parsonages or other dig- 
nities, as also all rural deans and all prebendaries and priests, shall as- 
sume and use the proper clerical dress, and shall take care, in respect 
thereto, that it be of decent and suitable and becoming form and 
dimensions, and they shall also wear close copes. And these our 
orders and directions do we also hereby command all bishops and 
their officials, and also all officials of archdeacons, to rigidly observe 
and duly comply with upon all occasions whereupon they may re- 
spectively happen to be presiding, assisting, or present in consistory. 
And none of the persons hereinbefore mentioned, nor any other clerks 
whomsoever, shall encourage or allow their hair to grow long; but, on 
the contrary, shall go decently shaved and have the crowns of their 
heads left “properly and sufliciently bare; unless, perchance, some 
very good and well-founded cause of fear should happen to arise, 
which may require or induce them to make, in consequence, a tem- 
porary change in their dress and appearance for prudence’ sake. 


33. Of the conduct of clerks; and that they shall be strictly restricted and pre- 
vented from giving way to a habit of feasting to excess or drinking 
overmuch, 


Clerks of all grades shall most carefully abstain entirely from feast- 
Ing to excess and drinki ing ov ermuch, and from all gluttony and drunk- 
euness, and from every other bad or vicious habit and propensity, the 
indulgence of which would cast a slur upon, and be a disgrace to, the 
honourable character of their holy order; and to the due and con- 
tinued observance by them, the clerks, of all the orders and injune- 
tions in this our constitution contained, and as ordained in the general 
council, they shall be most studiously and strictly compelled by their 
respective superiors. 


34. Of the cohabitation of clerks and women; of the concubines of clerks and 
priests ; and that clerks in holy orders and beneficed clerks shall neither 
privately keep concubines in their own houses, nor publicly, to their scan- 
dal, repair to them elsewhere; and if the concubines of any clerks offend- 
ing in the premises, after having been publicly monished in respect thereto, 
nevertheless desist not from misconducting themselves, they, the concu- 
bines in question, shall not be admitted to the sacraments; and in the 
event of subsequent persistence in their evil course, they shall further be 
excommunicated, and the secular arm shall then also be invoked against 
them. And in regard to the clerks themselves, if, after canonical admo- 
nition, they still persist in their misconduct, they shall be thereupon de- 
prived of their respective offices and benefices. 


Furthermore, with a view to the due maintenance of the honour of 


the clerical order, we do by this our constitution ordain, decree, and 
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direct, that no beneficed clerks, nor any clerks who have been ad- 
mitted into holy orders, shall either publicly or in their own mansions, 
houses, or residences, presume or dare to keep concubines; nor shall 
they, to their scandal and shame, publicly have access or go to or 
visit concubines kept by them anywhere else. And, w ith. respect 
to their concubines, if, after having been first duly and publicly mo- 
nished to quit the clerks by whom they are kept, they, the concubines, 
nevertheless refuse or neglect so to depart as directed, they shell, for 
so acting in disobedience to the monition with which they shall have 
been served, be thereupon expelled from and denied ingress to the 
churches which they have thus presumed to desecrate or profane, nor 
shall they be allowed to participate or join in the reception, or be ad- 
mitted to be present at the administration, of the sacraments of the 
church, And if, notwithstanding, and in opposition and disobedience 
to the directions herein contained in respect thereto, and in defiance 
of the monition with which they shall so have been served, they, the 
concubines, shall nevertheless not think fit to abstain from participating 
or joining in the reception, or being present at the administration, of 
the sacraments of the church, then shall they be visited with the 
severe punishment of excommunication, and the secular arm or 
authority shall then also be invoked, or called in against them. And 
in regard to the clerks themselves who offend against and transgress 
the orders and directions herein contained, we do by this our consti- 
tution ordain, decree, and direct, that they shall be first duly and 
canonically monished in respect thereto, and if they still neglect or 
refuse to comply with such the directions or orders in this our consti- 
tution contained, and also do contumaciously set at nought and dis- 
obey the mandate contained in the monition with which they shall 
have been so served, then, in that case, we do hereby ordain that for 
such their conduct they shall forthwith be deprived of every office 
aud benefice of which they may happen to be possessed. 


33. That beneficed clerks shall not leave by will any of their property, of what- 
soever amount, value, or description, to their concubines; and if, notwith- 
standing this injunction, they do by will give, devise, or bequeath any 
property to their concubines, such property so given, de vised, or bequeathed 
shall, at the sole discretion and will of the bishop of the diocese, be con- 
verted and applied by him to the use of the respective churches of which 
the deceased clerks were rectors. 


Although we greatly desire that the directions contained in the law- 
ful wills and testaments of deceased beneficed clerks shall be. stric tly 
and rigidly attended to, and executed and observed, yet are we, never- 
theless, entirely adverse to the practice, which, by this our constitution, 
we do expre ssly forbid and inhibit, of beneficed clerks leav ing, by their 
last wills and testame nts, any property of whatsoever amount, value, 
or dese ‘ription, to their cone ubine s; and * notwithstanding this our in- 
junction, uny beneficed clerks should in future give, devise, or be- 
queath, by their last wills and ec met any property, ae 
amount, value, or description, to their cone ubines, then in such ases 
we do hereby direct, ordain, and decree, that the whole of suc h pro- 
perty so given, beque athed, or devised, shall, at the sole discretion 
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and will of the bishop of the particular diocese, be by him disposed 
of for, or appropriated or converted to the use and benefit of, the re- 
spective churches of which such deceased beneficed clerks were rectors. 


36. Of the alienation of the possessions or property of the church; that eccle- 
siastics shall not presume or dare to sell, pledge, mortgage, or alienate, by 
infeoffinent or any other means, the fruits, profits, emoluments, possessions, 
or property of ecclesiastical dignities, benefices, or offices, of which they 
nay happen to be possessed, save only in conformity with and in such 
manner as is allowed by the canon, And if, notwithstanding thisinjunction, 
any such prohibited sale, pledge, mortgage, or alienation be made or effected, 
such sale, pledge, mortgage, or alienation shall be totally void, and of no 
force or effect whatsoever ; and the ecclesiastics who shall have thus dared 
to act in violation of this injunction, and neglected a due observance of the 
canon in relation to such matters as are herein treated of, shall, for so doing, 
be deprived of these particular dignities, benefices, or offices held or en- 
joyed by them, and which, by them, shall so have been in such wise injured 
or despoiled of the fruits, profits, emoluments, possessions, or property there- 
unto belonging, and shall not be re-invested therewith, or re-admitted 
thereto, until such time as they shall, at their own cost, have restored to 
those dignities, benefices, or offices, the full amount of the property or the 
actual possessions themselves, of which they have so unjustifiably despoiled 
such their dignities, benefices, or offices. And as in regard to those persons 
who, by means of such sale, mortgage, or other alienation, asabove mentioned, . 
receive or hold the fruits, profits, emoluments, or possessions or property 
of the chureh, if, after being duly warned in respect thereto, they do not 
forthwith restore such property to the dignities, benefices, or offices to 
which it rightly belongs, they shall then be excommunicated, and so con- 
tinue and remain until such time as they shall have made proper retribu- 
tion and restitution in respect thereto. 


Vv ith an earnest desire of consulting the advantage and benefit, and 
maintaining the privileges and immunities, of the church, we do think 
fit, by the authority of this present council, to ordain, decree, and 
direct, and by this our constitution do ordain, decree, and direct ac- 
cordingly, that no abbot, prior, archdeacon, or dean, nor any person 
holding or in possession of a parsonage or any other dignity, also that 
no inferior clerk, holding or enjoying an ecclesiastical benefice or 
office, of whatsoever kind, shall on any account whatever presume 
or dare to sell, pledge, mortgage, or alienate, by enfeoffment, or by any 
other means whatsoever, to their relations, friends, or any other per- 
sons whatsoever, any of the fruits, profits, emoluments, possessions, or 
property of or belonging to the dignities, benefices, or offices of which 
they, the ecclesiastics herein alluded to, may happen to be in their 
possession or enjoyment, unless such sale, pledge, mortgage, or other 
alienation so made by them, be such as the canon permits, and unless, 
also, it be made in strict observance of the rules, and in entire con- 
formity with the directions, in such canon, with respect thereto, con- 
tained. And if any ecclesiastics shall in future presume or dare to 
act in opposition to and violation of the injunctions in this our con- 
stitution contained, and in disregard of the canon, we do hereby further 
ordain, decree, and direct, that in all such cases, the sales, pledges, 
mortgages, or allenations so unjustifiably made by the parties who 
shall thus presumptuously have disobeyed herein, shall be totally null 
and void, and of no force or effect whatsoever; and the ecclesiastics 
who shall be guilty of thus improperly acting, shall, for so doing, be, 
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by their respective superiors, totally deprived of those dignities, be- 
nefices, or oan of which they were in the possession or enjoyment, 
but which they have so unwarrantably attempted to injure and despoil ; 
and thus deprived thereof such offending parties shall remain, until 
they shall, at their own proper cost and expense, and within such 
short period as their respective superiors may have appointed or allowed 
for their so doing, have returned uninjured the very property itself, 
or the actual possessions themselves, or restored or made good the full 
amount of the fruits, profits, or emoluments, to the dignities, benefices, 
or offices from which such ecclesiastical dignitaries or other clerks 
above mentioned have, whilst so in the possession or enjoyment 
thereof, unduly, illegally, and unjustifiably alienated such property, 
possessions, fruits, profits, or emoluments. And, further, in regard to 
all persons who shall in future improperly receive or take to themselves 
any of the possessions or property of the church, or any of the fruits, 
profits, or emoluments of ecclesiastical dignities, benefices, or offices, 
and who, after having been duly monished in respect thereto, shall, 
nevertheless, presume or dare to retain such property or possessions of 
the church, or such fruits, profits, or emoiuments of ecclesiastical dig- 
nities, benefices, or offices, we do hereby ordain, decree, and direct 
that, for such their contempt of the orders in this our constitution con- 
tained, and of the mandate of the monition with which they shall have 
been served, they shall thereupon be punished by sentence of ex- 
communication being pronounced against them, and that from such 
excommunication they shall in no wise, and on no account whatever, 
be absolved until such time as they shall have made due and proper 
restitution and reparation in respect to such possessions or property of 
the church, or such fruits, profits, or emoluments of ecclesiastical 
dignities, benefices, or offices, as they have so improperly and illegally 
received or taken to themselves, And we do hereby order all the 
greater prelates diligently and strictly to execute and carry into effect 
or cause to be executed and carried into effect, the various orders and 
rules in this our constitution contained. 


37. That beneficed clerks shall not lay out or expend the property derived by them 
from ecclesiastical sources, upon lay lands, grounds, or farms ; nor shall they, 
out of such their ecclesiastical property, build or purchase houses for their 
concubines, or children or grandchildren, nor thereout, for such purposes, 
give or supply sums of money, or make allowances to their concubines, or 
children or grandchildren, or any other persons. And all beneficed clerks 
who may be suspected of acting contrary to these injunctions, unless, when 
called upon to purge themselves, they do so in such manner as their superiors 
at discretion may require, shall be punished in such manner as their superiors 
may deem meet, 


Inasmuch as there are very many persons (and to such unfor- 
tunate circumstance we can scarcely allude without tears) who— 
thereby gathering and accumulating as it were against themselves the 
anger and indignation of the Lord God Omnipotent to their own ever- 
‘asting damnation at the day of His wrath—not only spend and apply 
the patrimony of our Lord Jesus Christ in and towards the support 
and maintenance of their children and grandchildren, but even of their 
concubines, and who, with the view of so doing with the greater cer- 
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tainty and security, do, out of the property derived by them from 
ecclesiastical sources, build houses on lay lands or grounds, and upon 
those houses lay out or expend that church property which, under 
their control and at their discretion, ought of right to be by them 
applied to the use of the poor ; we, therefore, with a view to the enact- 
ment of some such salutary provisions as may effectually check and, 
for the future, put a stop to the occurrence of all such improper pro- 
ceedings and practices as are above mentioned, do, by this our con- 
stitution, ordain, decree, and direct, that from henceforth beneficed 
clerks shall not invest, lay out, or expend the property derived by 
them from the church, in or upon, or in the purchase of lay a 
grounds, or farms, nor ’ shall they presume, out of such property, s 
derived by them from ecclesiastical sources, to purchase houses or any 
lay property or possessions whatsoever for the use or benefit of their 
concubines, or children or grandchildren ; nor shall they, either for the 
use of their concubines, or children or grandchildren, out of such their 
property so derived from the church, build houses upon lay lands or 
grounds ; nor shall they even, out of such ecclesiastical property, supply 
their concubines, or children or grandchildren, or any other persons, 
with sums of money or allowances for enabling such concubines, 
children or grandchildren, or any other person, to effect the above- 
mentioned purposes for them, in order thereby, and under the greater 
security afforded to them by such last arrangement, so to benefit their 
concubines, and children or grandchildren, in the manner hereinbefore 
referred to. And by this our decree and salutary provision in regard 
to the matters herein treated of, we hope to remove and prevent for 
the future any occasion of evil speaking or slander that might other- 
wise, in these respects and in that wise, arise and be taken advantage 
of, to the detriment and scandal of the holy order, And if any person 
be, with good and just reason, suspected ‘of acting in any way con- 
trary and in opposition to and violation of the orders and rules by this 
our ‘constitution made in regard to any of the premises, such person, 
so suspected, shall be subjecte d and made to submit to such purgation 
as his superior at discretion shall think fit to require or impose ; and 
failing this, shall then be punished in such manner as that superior shal! 
further, of his own will and at his own sole discretion, deem meet and 
determine upon. 


38, Of certain rules regarding religious houses ; that the greater prelates, and also 
the regular obedientiaries of monasteries, or convents, or other religious 
houses, shall render accounts of their administration of the affairs of the 
monasteries, or convents, or other religious houses to which they belong, 
four times, or at the very least, twice, in every year, before such members 
of their fraternity or sisterhood as may, by the whole body of the fraternity or 
sisterhood, be appointed or chosen to receive and iny estigate those accounts. 
But only such prelates as do not hold property or possessions, independently 
or uneonnectedly with religious houses, or separate and distinct from the 
property or possessions of monks or regular canons, shall be subjected to 
the operation of these statutes, 


In order that all things connected with the religious houses may be 
the more properly, and Tightly, and duly conducted and arranged by 
the external administration of monasteries and convents, and other 
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religious houses, being so ordered as to tend in the greatest possible 
degree to produce or preserve within their precincts that quiet and 
tranquillity and peace which ought ever to prevail and reign therein, 
we do, by this our constitution, ordain, decree, and direct, that not only 
shall the regular obedientiaries of monasteries, convents, or other re- 
ligious houses, but also the greater prelates shall, in regard to the 
affairs of monasteries, or convents, or other religious houses, to which 
they belong, four times, or at the very least twice, in every year, 
render and give an account of all their receipts and disbursements, 
and that they shall so render and give such their accounts, and pro- 
duce them to and before such members of the fraternity or sisterhood 
as may, by the whole body of such fraternity or sisterhood, be elected 
or appointed for the purpose of receiving and investigating those 
accounts, and in accordance with the rules or customs of the particular 
monastery, or convent, or other religious house to which such regular 
obedientiaries or greater prelates be long. But we do hereby expressly 
subject to the operation of the statutes in this our constitutiog contained, 
ouly such of the greater prelates as do not happen to hold any pro- 
perty or possessions independently of and unconnectedly with monas- 
teries, or convents, or other religious houses, or separate and distinct 
from the property or possessions of monks or regular canons. 


Doctors’ Commons. JouN WiLLtiAM WHITE. 
( To be continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE, 





The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


ON THE PECULIARITIES OF CULDEISM. 


(Tan Eniror conceived that the views both of the highly valued 
contributor who furnished him with the article on the « Culdees” 
and the correspondent who took up their cause in so good a spirit 
would be best answered by forwarding the communication of the 
latter to the former. ‘The annotations were sent by return of post, 
to prevent delay in the publication. ] 


Sir,—As you have invited discussion upon the remarkable paper, On 
the Peculiarities of Culdei ‘ism,’ which has recently appeared in your 
Magazine, Ido not offer any apology for troubling you with a few 
observations upon it. Lam sorry to be obliged to say, “that the perusal 
of that paper caused me much pain. I saw that its ingenious and 
learned author had got hold of atheory to which he was e :ndeavouring 
to accommodate the { facts of history, It occurred to his mind, I con- 
jecture, that there were certain circumstances in the history of the 
Ancient British church not as yet fully developed ; he pre-conceived 
What these circumstances we re, and accordingly, in studying the his- 
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tory of the period, he has naturally imagined that he has discovered 
much to corroborate his views. 1 hope the learned writer in your 
Magazine will not be offended because such a charge has been ad- 
vanced against him. Every one will grant, I should think, that this 
is the usual course with those who theorize upon history. Instead of 
proceeding to try this theory by tnduction,—instead of withholding their 
assent from it until after a patient and full examination of all the cir- 
cumstances that might tell against it,— it is their ordinary custom, when 
they light upon any new views, to believe them at once, and then 
to see if there be not in the wide and extensive field of history enough 
to make them probable, if not true. 1 trust it shall be in my power 
to convince your readers that the ingenious author of “ The Pecu- 
liarities of Culdeism” has fallen into this error, which I cannot help 
thinking to be one of serious moment; for if men of learning will go 
on pe rple xing the simple truths of history, what in the end will be 
safe from their doubts and conjectures and theories? W hat instruction 
can be gained from the history of the church if, not its enemies and 
opponents, but its best friends, will employ their research and infor- 
mation in attempting to darken the memories of the holy saints of 
ancient times, and to perpetuate scepticism and doubtings? I have 
so great faith in the written tradition of church history, that I look 
with much suspicion upon all theories that tend to its ov erthrow, and 
especially when such theories represent as tinctured with heresy and 
crime, men whose sanctity has been acknowledged by the church with 
scarcely a dissentient voice.® : 

The writer in your Magazine entitles his paper, “On the Pecu- 
liarities of Culdeism.”” The word Culdee he employs, “in that popular 
and convenient sense which includes the ancient church of Erin, and 
the British jurisdiction of the Abbey of lona, and even extends a part 
of its moral signification to Britannia south of the Severian wall, 
respect of the ages in question.’+ In the sense, then, of this writer, 
“ Culdee” means the ancient Irish, and, in part, the ancient British, 
chureh ; and “ Culdeism” means the whole system of religion incul- 
cated in those communions in early times. 


* So far as I understand all this about induction, theory, Ac., its foree must 
greatly depend upon the Oceanic churches in question having been, or not having 
been, so similar to the rest of Christendom, as to raise the strong presumptions here 
contended for. But that is the very point to which inquiry is invited. ‘That these 
were ** holy saints,” and not charged with “ heresy and crime,” inthe bosom of their 
own system, may be true, and the inductive method may nevertheless render it 
matter of doubt whether the Roman and other churches have been correct in ac- 
knowledging the purity of that system.— Author. 

¢ Some mode of avoiding the constant recurrence of periphrasis was necessary. 
The popular catachresis of the term C uldee was convenient for that purpose; the 
motives and principle of its employment being avowed, it led to no misapprelien- 
sions; while it had this element of propriety, that the phrase, servant, involved in 
Ceile and Gilda, seems an ancient and local peculiarity. This pure logomachia 
might have been averted, though with some inconvenience, by coining a new term, 
such as Gildaism,— Author. 

¢ No, * not in early times ;” but in and after the times, and subject to the influ- 
ences, carefully stated in vol. xxiv. p. 617—620; and in this volume, p. 1. The 
British church “ in early times” was not paschally schismatic in fact, (whatever may 


be thought of the historical and moral causes of that fact,) and isnot at ali brought 
into question,——Anthor. 
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Now, Sir, I must, with all respect, demur to such a use of the 
words Culdee and Culdeism. It seems to me to be just as serious 
an anachronism as if some one were to write a history of the earliest 
period of the Gallican church, and call its religious system Benedic- 
tinism, and itself Benedictine; for the Benedictine order had about 
as much to say to the church of Gaul in the third or fourth century as 
the “ Culdees” had to the British communion in the times of Patrick 
and S. Columba. 1 am surprised that the writer in your Magazine 
does not appear to be aware of this. Certainly, if he were, it was his 
duty to state his reasons for preferring the opinion of a few obscure 
presbyterian writers to the judgment of Bishop Lloyd, Dr. Lanigan, and 
others, who are unanimous in maintaining that the “ Culdees” never 
had any connexion with Patrick, or Columba, or the Isle of lona, since 
they did not originate in the church until at least two centuries after 
the age of Columcille.”* 

It is chiefly owing to the attempts of some Scotch writers to enlist 
antiquity in behalf of presbyterianism that we have heard so much 
about the Culdees.t The writers to whom I allude took up the 
theory that the monks of Iona were Culdees, and that they were also 
presbyterians, But this was a mere theory, and has been proved by 
Lloyd to be altogether destitute of foundation. IT confess it is not an 
easy matter to clear up the history of the Culdees. It is the opinion 
of Dr. Lanigan that the Culdees “ were no others than the deserip- 
tion of clergymen called secular canons, who were originally attached 
to the cathedrals of dioceses.”* ‘These secular canons were instituted 
some time in the ninth century, before which, as I have already hinted, 
both Lanigan and Lloyd agree that there was no such body in exist- 
ence as that known by the name of Culdees. 

A great deal may be said in favour of Dr. Lanigan’s hypothesis, 
that the Culdees were secular canons, for it is almost certain that 
many of the secular canons were Culdees. Archbishop Ussher mentions 
that in his time the viears-choral of the Cathedral of Armagh were 
called Culdees, or Colidei ;§ and I have seen in the University library at 
Dublin, an ancient breviary belonging to Armagh, in which there aresome 
obits, or entries of the deaths of persons connected with the cathedral, 
with the title Colideus hujus Cathedralis annexed to their names. ‘The 
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* “But then the question is concerning their antiquity ; and for this we must not 
look as high as any writer I have mentioned in my History of Bishops. My latest 
authorities were Bede and Nennius. But Bede writ in the year 730, and Selden, 
who is, for aught I know, the first that brought this instance of the Culdees into this 
controversy, yet acknowledgeth that in Bede there is no mention of them, Nor are 
they mentioned in Nennius, who writ about 120 years after. I should add, they are 
not mentioned for some hundreds of years after Bede.”—Bishop Lloyd, Church 
Gov., chap. vii. p. 139, 140, ed. London, 1686. 

t See Smith’s Life of S. Columba, passim ; and Jamieson’s Historical Account of 
the Culdees, chap. iii. p. 30, &e. 

+ Lanigan, vol. iv. p. 301. 

3 In majoribus certe Ultoniensium ecclesiis, ut in Metropolitica Armachana, et 
in ecclesia de Cluan-ynish Clochorensis dieeceos, ad nostram usque memoriam, pres- 
byteros qui choro inservientes divina celebrabant officia Colideos, ecorumque pra- 
“Gem priorem Colideorum appellatum esse novimus,—Ussher, Brit, Ecel. Antiq., 
cap, xv. Works, vol. vi. p. 174, Elrington editions 
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death of one dean is entered, and he is styled ‘ Decanus hujus 
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Cathedralis et Prior ¢ St mata In Scotland, also, Culdees were 
attached to many of the cathedral churches. But it ‘does not follow 
from this that they were the same as the secular canons; on the con- 
trary, | have good grounds for my assertion, that the order of Culdees 
was of greater antiquity than the institution of these canons, It is 
impossible here to enter into a detailed proof of what I am now ad- 
vancing; but I believe it will be found upon examination, that the 
Culdees were an Irish order of monks; that they originated in the 
eighth century ; that their first settlement was at ‘Tallaght, in the 
county of Dublin; that one of the earliest of their body whose name 
is known to us was Aengus the Culdee, as he is always called, who 
was a monk of Tallaght, “and one of the two compilers ‘of the « ‘Mar- 
tyrologium ‘Tamlactense,” as well as of other works. I may also add, 
that the Culdees diffe red in no other respect from the rest of the Irish 
monks than in the particulars of their monastic rule, 

Whether this account of the order of Culdees be correct in every 
particular this is not the place to inquire. In one respect, however, 
it does not differ much from the opinions of Lloyd and Lanigan. 
Although the hypothesis I am inclined to favour assigns the origin of 
this order to the middle of the eighth ce ntury, while Lloyd and others 
place an hundred years later, yet all agree in maintaining the non- 
existence of any body of men known as Culdees prior ¢éo the eighth 
century. 1 am aware, indeed, that Hector Boethius,* John Fordun, 
and similar authors, spe ak of Culdees as existing even in the third 
century; but the writer in your Magazine cannot be ignorant that 
the fab le 3 of these men have been fully confuted by the learned prelate 
whom I have already mentioned, 

If, then, it be true that no order of Culdees existed before the eighth 
or ninth century, I cannot conceive} how there could prevail before this 
period any religious system that could properly be designated Culdeism, 
Of course, people have the power to use names as they like; but if 
there really prevailed in the Hiberno-British church any “improper 
system of secrecy and occult doctrine,” I humbly conceive it to bea 
libel upon an unoflending order of Irish monks, or, if Dr. Lanigan’s 
theory be the correct one, upon the useful institution of secular canons, 
to connect their name with such a semi-pagan system. 

The question then is, has the writer any re al and fair authority for 


his cil sis, that aadov the shell of orthodoxy the Hiberno-British 


* Carpere nostri co temporis Christi (i. ¢., a.n. 263) dogma accuratissme am- 
plexari monachorum quorundam ductu et adhortatione, qui quod sedule predicatiorii 
vacarent essent que frequentes in oratione ab incolis cultores Dei sunt appellati. 
Invaluit id nomen apud vulgus in tantum, ut sacerdotes omnes ad nostra pene tem- 
pora vulgo Culdei—id. est, “@ultores Dei, sine discrimine vocitatarentur.—bBoet). 
Scot. Hist., Lib. 6, quoted in Ussher; Brit. Keel. Antiq., cap. xv. ; (Works, vol. vi 
p- 173.) 

t Neithercan I. ** It is obvious (1 expressly said) that the word Culdee is here 
employed in that popular and convenient sense,” &c. ; and expressed my hope that 
it was “not improperly used as a general term,” &e., in the absence of any better. 
There is no point in dispute between W. G. T. and me; and no anachronism on my 
part, because there is no chronology.— Author, 
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church concealed the kernel of heterodoxy ? He conceives that in our 
church, in ancient times, there was a system of religion adverse to 
pure Christianity, and that this system was known by at least two 
marks—the possession of ‘* secret mysteries” and “ the idea of human 
sacrifices.” Serious charges are these to bring against the church of 
our fathers; and, without doubt, the evidence in their support ought 
to be strong and conclusive before one is called upon to believe them, 
But let us see upon what evidence they rest. The author of the 
paper we are considering asserts that the ancient Irish and British 
Christians—he calls them Culdees—are charged with having secrets, 
“ both by ancients and moderns.”” He confesses, however, that this 
fact “ is neither notorious nor prominent.” He then proceeds to give 
his readers an instance, (of course the best he could find,) in which 
these Irish Christians are charged with having secrets by an ancient. 
Let us briefly examine into this remarkable case. 

It appears that the holy Columbanus, abbot of Luxeuil, had reason 
to remonstrate with the wicked Theodoric, on account of his adul- 
teries. ‘To revenge himself upon the saint, this wicked king, at the 
instigation of his mother, Branchant, came to the monastery of 
Luxeuil, and demanded of Columbanus, “ why he departed from the 
customs of the rest of the province, and did not allow al/ Christians 
access into the more secret enclosures of the monastery ?” (intra septa 
secretiora,) ‘To this S. Columbanus replied, “ that it was not his 
custom to open the habitation of God's servants to secular men and 
strangers to religion, and that he had fit and proper places for the very 
purpose of receiving the visits of all quests.” 

Here, then, is the case upon which alone rests the assertion that 
the Irish Christians were charged with having secrets by ancients. The 
only ancient, it seems, who has made anything like such acharge, was 
this wicked and profligate king, who had been rebuked for his vices, 
and who purposely set himself to task to discover some ostensible rea- 
‘on for injuring a holy man; and even he has advanced no charge 
of secret and occult doctrine against the object of his displeasure. He 
does not say anything of secreta (secrets), but of secretiora septa. He 
asks why it is that every one is not indiscriminately admitted into 
every part of the monastery? ‘To this somewhat unreasonable de- 
mand Columbanus replied that he had a proper place for the recep- 
tion of visitors; and the writer in your Magazine ought not, I con- 
ceive, to have overlooked this answer. It was quite a reasonable one, 

* Se et opportuna, aptaque loca ad hoc habere parata, quo omnium hospitum ad- 
Vventuis suscipiatur.—Jonas Vita, S. Col., cap. xviiie Why did the author of 
“ Peculiarities of Culdeism” omit this sentence—one which certainly required his 
Notice? | may here remark, that it is said in the lifeof S. Agilus, (a disciple of Co- 
lumbanus,) that the principal objection made against the abbot of Luxeuil, was, that 
he would not open his monastery to women, and that he refused the Queen Brun- 
chant admittance. Vid. Vita S. Agili (Mabillon A A. SS. Ord, Bened.,, vol. ii. p. 318.) 

P.S.—I observe with the greatest surprise the omission of the above sentence 
the translation from Fredegerius. ‘There is no question of “ requiring my 
Notice; it is a literal version, given between commas, in which two lines have been 
carelessly dropped. Under such circumstances, I am most happy to perceive their 
‘oll irrelevaney to the question in every point of view. Everybody knew that parts 
Of the convent were accessible,—-Author, 
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and such as every Englishman would give if a similar question were 
put to him with respect to his own house. We are not, l imagine, 
in the habit of allowing every prying person that wishes it, to dive into 
the secretiora septa of our own houses; but we generally confine our 
visitors’ curiosity within the limits of the place set apart for their re- 
ception, (opportuna aptaque loca ad hoc habere parata;) and this too, 
I believe, isa custom more English than French. Yet what would 
be thought of the wisdom of the theorist who would adduce this wise 
custom of ours as an indisputable proof, that under the shell of ortho- 
doxy we hid the kernel of heterodoxy; and that our catholic belief 
was thus disfigured by the profession of a secret and occult doctrine ? 
And yet, Sir, is not this very much a similar argument to that used 
by the ingenious writer in your journal, 

But then the king accuses him of doing this against the custom of the 
rest of the province. ‘There seems to be no doubt whatever but that 
Columbanus differed from the mores comprovinciales of the Gauls in 
his monastic rule, and in other respects; but I submit that this differ- 
ence has already been satisfactorily accounted for, and that it cannot 
be adduced as any proof* “ that their [the Irish religious] system was 
actually censured of old, not for this or that evil, but for the secrecy 
which may (if abused) cloak any evil whatsoever.” 

In answer to the question whether the rule of Columbanus differed 
from the Benedictine, the learned Mabillon gives it as his opinion 
that it did, and he thus states his reasons: “ Kor Columbanus came 
into Gaul from Ireland, or from the monastery of Bangor,t before 
the rule of S. Benedict had found its way into Britannia Major, not 
to say Ireland and Scotland. Then, after his arrival in Gaul, Colum- 
banus did not remain in any Gallican monastery, but at once retired 
with his followers into the solitude of the Vosges, where he erected 
the monastery of Luxeuil, and others, But for these monasteries he 
prescribed the same rule of life which he had prescribed at Bangor, 
and the same rites concerning tonsure and the celebration of Easter; 
whence the complaint of King Theodoric “ a comprovincialium’’— 
to wit, the Gallican “ moribus descisceret”—which was also the com- 
plaint of Agrestius the monk, in the subsequent synod of Macon.+ 

Here, then, we have a satisfactory account of the reason why Co- 
lumhanus differed from the mores comprovinciales of the Gallican 
church, He had come from a country where these customs were 
unknown, and he had not any opportunity in Gaul of making himself 
familiar with them. I cannot suppose that any one will question the 
propriety of Mabillon’s explanation, but even if your correspondent be 
not satisfied with it, L have a little more to say in defence of Colum- 
banus. I would ask him to consider whether there must not always 
be great diversity in the details of al/ independent monastic rules ? Let 
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* Proof! No; it is not a proof of it; for it is that fact itself. If W.G. T. 
understands me to say “ justly censured” when I say “ actually censured,” that is 4 
misapprehension. — Author. 


t he monastery of Bangor, or Benchor, in the county of Down, was one of the 


most celebrated in Ireland. 
~ Mabillon, Annales Benedict. vol. i. p. 195. 
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him also ask himself, in what respect one monastic rule can differ 
from another, except it be in requiring greater strictness of living, a 
wider separation from worldly ties, a more complete isolation from 
mankind, in a word, deeper secrecy and seclusion? And if this be so, 
is it fair to use, in support of a theory which, to say the least, is suspi- 
cious because it is novel, circumstances that could more naturally be 
accounted for upon other grounds ? for I will venture to assert, that if 
the rule of Columbanus contained an injunction that no man or 
woman or child was to be allowed within a certain distance of his 
monastery, which, (of course, it does not contain,) that such a rule 
ought not to be adduced to prove anything but this—that the monastic 
system of Columbanus was very severe, and that it contemplated no- 
thing short of complete separation from the world.* 

1 have now, Sir, examined into, and I hope I may say confuted, 
the assertion of your correspondent, that the Culdees, as he calls the 
ancient Irish Christians, are charged by the ancients with having 
secrets. I have endeavoured to shew that no such charge has been 
advanced, at least, that the case on which so much reliance has been 
placed is beside the point; for it will prove nothing against Colum- 
banus in particular, and the Irish Christians of the day in general, 
which by a similar mode of arguing may not be argued with equal 
truth against the English+ of our own times. I have also pointed out 
that the writer in your Magazine is guilty of no slight anachronism in 
ascribing to the Culdees an existence at least two hundred years prior 
to their true origin; and I may therefore hope that enough has been 
said to make candid minds hesitate to receive a theory which, if acqui- 
esced in, would cause serious injuryt to the ancient history of our 
church. ‘There is much in the paper of your ingenious and learned 
correspondent upon which | have not animadverted, although I wished 
to do so; but as this letter is already, 1 am afraid, too long, it must 
remain for you to determine whether | may resume this subject in a 
future number of the “ British Magazine.” 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant. 
W. G.'T. 


en ee 














* There is no real point of difference here. ‘The word ‘* secrets,” in p. 5, is deve- 
loped in p. 6, in these words : * as actually censured of old, not for this or that evil, 
but for the seerecy which may (if abused) cloak any evil whatsoever.” ‘The state of 
facts is not a favourable one; but it has received no colour from me, either in favour 
of the court or against the monks, as those who read all my words carefully will see. 
What is rather important, besides the fact of “ actual censure,” as above said, is the 
conduct of an impugned party having his own character and that of his whole order 
to vindicatean obvious interest, if not a sacred duty. In the total suppression of 
this topic, W. G. 'T. shews a little of the advocate in himself; that I am none I 
solemnly deelare, so far as self-knowledge extends, — Author. 

+ Lam most confident that it never could. Any English college thus impugned 
would never rest till it had removed, by searching investigations, any stain cast upon 
it on the plea of secrecy. —Author. 

} History suffers injury by falsification, and derives benefit from elucidation, Of 
course she can have no other interests. I am obliged to the Editor for the sight of 
this letter in MS,, and to the writer for his suggestions, which scarcely adduce any 
point of fact from which I have occasion to dissent.— Author. 

[The Editor fears that having waited for the writer’s corrections until the moment 
Of going to press, this letter must be in an unsatisfactory state. ] 
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THE SUPPRESSION OF MONASTERIES. 


Sir,—I have just finished a volume of Letters, published for the 
Camden Society, relative to the dissolution of monasteries. If I found 
anything of a kind | had not expected, it would have been from some 
change in my expectation caused by the preface. This is short; and few 
who know anything of the history of the times treated of can seriously be 
disposed to controvert Mr. W right’ $s opinion, that the suppression of the 
monasteries was, on the whole, advantageous to the political, and even 
the moral condition of this realm. But I had feared some such ex- 
posures from other sentences of this preface, accompanied by such in- 
ternal evidence of the truth, as would make me blush for human 
nature, and doubt whether, under the monastic system, the true spirit 
of Christianity was not so attenuated, that its sanctifying influences 
were altogether unfelt. “ IL have suppressed nothing,” says Mr. Wright, 
“for | believe they contain nothing which 1s untrue.” (Did they 

contain untruths, it would be no ground for suppressing such letters as 
these, yet I sus spect the y contain a good many.) Such a sentence 
as this leads one to suppose that all the filth of the « comperta,” will 
be authenticated ; documents, by the way, which Mr. Wright would 
have printed, because ‘* The great cause of the Reformation has been 
but ili served by concealing the depravities of the system which it 
overthrew.”—Pref. vi. 

And yet, sir, were La Papist, [| should read this book with much 
satisfaction. I find, indeed, that neither great nor small monasteries 
were strangers to that credulity which places undue value on reputed 
relics. At the same time 1 cannot he ‘Ip feeling more tenderness for 
this superstition, than any one can who believes it to have been al- 
together a system of imposture. The strongest evidence of genuineness 
a relic could have, would be its miraculous power. If cures were 
actually performed by a rag ora bone, the owner and the beneficiary 
would be alike convinced of its sanctity. And he very much under- 
rates the power exerted by the passions hope and faith over dise ase, 
who hesitates to believe that the more celebrated relics carried theirown 
evidence both to monk and pilgrim. If, as Dr. London (1 think) writes, 
two or three convents shewed the head of the same saint amongst 
their treasures, what was this in comparison to the antagonist argu- 
ment? Why it would authenticate “the skull of Alexander the 
Great when he was a little boy.” The removal of the Rosetta stone 
Was strongly opposed by the country people, who believed themselves 
deprived of their great remedy for ague. They were prob: ibly as 
incapable of conceiving of its value to those who found in it a key to 
unlock the literature of ancient Egypt, as the philosophers of believi ing 
that it really cured the ague, a point which experience probably placed 
bevond a doubt. 

But a Papist might well view this book in another light. Worse 
cannot be said of the monks than has been said for these three 
centuries and more, Every enormity that adds infamy to sin has 
long passed current as the habitual oce upation of cony ents. If here 


and there one less depraved is heard of it was a black swan, or 
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the vice of hypocrisy had been added to every other. The piety of 
Cromwell, and the zeal of his emissaries, have made any defence of 
monachism in England impossible, henceforth aud forever. ‘This is 
the popular view. Now do these letters support it? On the cons 
trary, they go to invalidate the evidence by shewing C romwell and 
his agents to have been most unprincipled persons, whose w ord can 
have been worth nothing where their interests were concerned. 

Indeed, there is a freemasonry of villany running through all these 
letters, which a Papist must reé ad with strong satisfaction. Not only 
was Cromwell a knave, but his agents, even ‘when addressing him in 
the most abject manner, never hesitated to tell him as much. They 
seem perfectly well to have understood, from the commencement of 
the reformation of religious houses, that money was the object of the 
king and the minister, and that no suit to the former was likely to 
succeed unaccompanied by a bribe to the latter. 1 had read far in the 
book before 1 began to note the bribes offered without circumlocution 
or apology to Cromwell, and more than a dozen have since occurred, 

| will quote a few instances. Dr, Legh, in his first visitation, had 
conlined the whole of the monks, from the lowest to the highest, 
within their cloisters. Of this the abbots and priors complained as an 
infringement on their obvious privileges. Dr. Legh opposes any re- 
laxation of this rale. Why? Because their behaviour abroad was 
immoral or disloyal, or in any manner incorrect? No, but because 
the y might be made to pay long and largely for driblets of liberty.— 

‘They ‘should have had great occasion to seek upon the king’s favour 
es yours, (Cromwell's 8,) and so it might have been in your hands to 
gratify them dat/y to their great hearts’ ease, and your no little com- 
modity.’ ’"—Letter Xxvill. 

The next passage, from a joint letter of Drs. Legh and Layton, 
would almost countenance the idea that the whole trio neither feared 
God nor regarded man, and each knew that this was the opinion of 
the other. ‘The character of Marmaduke, “the wisest monk in 
England,” is truly edifying :— 

“ There is a monk of the house called Marmaduke, to whom Mr. 
Simms left a prebe ‘nd in Ripon church, now abiding upon the same 
prebend, the wisest monk in England of that coat, and well learned, 

twenty years officer and ruler of all that house, a wealthy fellow, 

which will give you G00 marks to make him abbot there, and pay 
you immediately after the election, without delay or respite, at oue 
payment, and, as I suppose, without much borrowing. ‘The first fruits 
to the king is 10002, which he, with his policy, will pay within three 
ye arsyand owe no man, therefore, one groat as he saith, and his reason 
therein is very apparent.” aaa 

‘ We suppose that many of the best abbots, more after they have 
communed with your mastership and us, will come to like preferment.’ 
Letter xlvi le 

No doubt! And 500 “marks to the king’s highness, oh 200 to 
yourself,” (p. 150,) and ‘ the first year’s fruits,” (p. 142,) and to 
‘* gratify your lords ship to be good lord to him, with the = as | 

suppose, of ; 300,” (p. 179,) are handsome compliments in their way. 
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It appears, however, that the visitors found many very unexception- 
able houses. I have no doubt they did; but whether those they re- 
ported so were the best, and whether those they covered with in- 
famy were the worst, is another thing, In vain do the visitors 
assure Cromwell that their opinions were unbought. Who can feel 
any confidence in that assertion after reading their correspondence, or 
imagine that the quiet virtues of a poor community of nuns or friars 
would induce them to irritate Henry and his minister by a favourable : 
report, and hazard the offices they sought so pressingly, on considera- | 
tions so 0 pt as truth and justice! Thus George Giffard writes | 
to Cromwell : 

‘ And, sir, for as much as I and my fellows did write unto Mr. 
Chancellor of the augmentations in the favour of the abbey of St. James 
and the nunnery of Catesby in Northamptonshire, which letter he 
shewed unto the king’s highness in favour of those houses, where the 
king’s s highness was displeased, ashe said to my servant, Thomas Harper, 

saying that it was like that we had received rewards, which caused 
us to write as we did, which might put me in fear to write, notwith- 
standing the sure knowledge that 1 have had always in your in- 
diflerence giveth me boldness to write to you in favour of the house 
at Woolstroppe ; the governor whereof is a very good husband for the 
house, and well beloved of all the inhabitants thereunto adjoining ; 
a right honest man, having seven religious persons, being priests of 
right good conversation, and living religiously, having such qualities 
of virtue as we have not found the like in no place, for there is not 
one religious person there but that he can and doth use either em- 
broidering, writing books with a very fair hand, making their own 
garments, carving, painting, or graving. ‘The house is without any 
slander or evil fame, and stands in a waste ground, very solitary, 
keeping such hospitality that, except by a singular good provision, it 
could not be maintained with halfso much lands more as they may 
spend ; such anumber of the poor inhabitants, nigh thereunto, daily re- 
lieved, that we have not seen the like having no more lands than they 
have. God be my judge as | write unto you the truth.” —Letter Ixii. 

i own, however, my contidence is at so low an ebb as to the visitors 

(though this Giffard appears to have been not the worst,) that I cannot 
feel interested where they praise, nor prejudiced where they condemn. 
At the risk of all he prized the most, however, Giffard interceded for 
four houses. Richard, suffragan of Dover, appears to have been re- 
buked for similar favourable reports, but defends himself, with great 
truth and significancy, thus :-—“ In my business among them, there ap- 
pe areth little favour ; for where that I find them fault, I declare their 
foults after such fashion, that they rather will give up the houses than I 
should declare their demeanors, as by that means, I have received three 
houses sith that I wrote last to your lordship.”—p. 198. 

I cannot help wishing that we had a report ofthe abbey of Faversham 
and its enormities. The abbot must have been of great age, since 
he had held that office from 1498 until the dissolution, and endeavours 
were made, on that score, to wrest from him his house and dignity. 

His reply remiuds us of the old age of Sophocles, and shews that stout 
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hearts and clear heads remained in monasteries when Jocelyn’s friend, 
the Abbot Sampson, had been gathered to his fathers. 
« So it is, right worshipful sir, 1 trust 1 am not yet now so far in- 
feebled or decayed, neither in body nor in remembrance, either by 
any extremity of age whom debility lightly, for the most part, alway 
accompanieth, either by any immoderate passion of any great con- 
tinual infirmity, but that I may as well (high thanks be unto God 
thereof!) accommodate myself to the good order, rule, and governance 
of my poor house and monastery as ever I might sith my first pro- 
motion to the same, though I may not so well percase ride and journey 
abroad as I might have done in time passed, But admit the peculiar 
office of an abbot to consist (as | must needs refell, for we profess a 
rule much diverse thereunto) in journeying forth and surveying of the 
possessions of his house ; in which case, agility and patience of labour 
iu journeying were much required; indeed, though I myself be not 
so wellable to take pains therein as I have been in my younger years, 
at which time I trust I took such pains that I need less surveying of 
the same at this present time, yet have I such faithful approved ser- 
vants whom [ have brought up in my poor house from their tender 
years, and those of such wit and good discretion, joined with the long 
experience of the trade of such worldly things, that they are able to 
furnish and supply those parts, [ know right well, in all points, much 
better than ever L myself could or then it had been expedient or de- 
cent for me to have done. Again, on that other side, if the chief 
oflice and profession of an abbot be (as 1 have ever taken it) to live 
chaste and solitarily, to be separate from the intermeddling of worldly 
things, to serve God quietly, to distribute his faculties in refreshing 
of poor indigent persons, to have a vigilant eye to the good order and 
rule of his house and the flock to him committed in God, I trust, your 
favour and benevolence obtained, (whereof [ might humbly require 
you) I myself may and am as well able yet now to supply and con- 
tinue those parts as ever L was in all my life as concerning the sufh- 
ciency of my own person. Yet, doubtless, much more ease and quiet 
might it be unto me, as ye in your said letters right friendly and vehe- 
meutly have persuaded, for to make resignation of my said office, upon 
the provision of such a reasonable pension as your good mastership 
should think meet and convenient, wherein, surely, I would nothing 
doubt your worship and conscience, but in the same have much 
attiance, not only for the great goodness and good indiffereney which 
I liear every where commonly reported by you, but also for the great 
favour and benevolence which 1 have always found in you. And, 
percase. in mine own mind, I could right we Il be contented and fully 
persuaded, forasmuch as concerneth mine own part, so to do for the 
satisfaction and contentation of your loving motion, for I am nothing 
less than ambitious; but | do more esteem in this thing the miserable 
state and condition that oar poor house should stand i in, if such 
thing should come to pass, than I do mine own private office and 
dignity ; the administration whereof, though it be somewhat more pain- 
ful unto me than it hath been accustomed heretofore, yet God forbid 
that it should seem unto me irkful or tedious. ...... Butif I 
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should now at this present time resign my said office (the case stand. 
ing as it doth) undoubtedly our poor house being vow so far indebted 
already by means of the occasions before remembered, the importune 
charges of the first fruits and tenths which would be due unto the 
king's highness now immediately upon the same resignation had, 
thereunto added and accumulate, should be clearly impoverished, 
and utterly decayed and undone for ever in my mind, which T am 
right well “assured your goodness would nor coveteth not to bring to 
pass. And, the refore, Christ forbid that ever I should so heinously 
offend and commit against Almighty God, and the king’s highness 
and sovereign lord, that by my mean or consent so godly and ancieut 
a foundation, buil led and dedicated in the honour of Saint Sav lour, 
of so noble and victorious a prince, and one of the king’s most noble 
progenitors, whose very body, together with the bodies of his dear 
and well-beloved queen, and also the prince his son, there lieth buried 
in honourable sepulture, and are had all three in perpetual memory, 
with continual suffrages and commendations of prayers, should be 
utterly and irrecoverable decayed and undone, as it must needs of 
very necessity follow, if any such resignation should now be had.’’"— 
Letter xlvill, J. W. 


PANAQUIL OR CECILIA, 


Sirn,—lf the Tuseans were a colony of military adventurers, they 
must have taken Italian wives, at first necessarily, and oceasion: ully 
afterwards through choice or policy. We know that the Tarquins 
gave their female relatives in marriage to native nobles; and _ it 
is no less probable that the ‘Tuscan Tarquin took to wife a Latin 
princess, Caecilia, and that she gave the Latin name of Gegania to 
one of their daughters, who was married to Servius, Niebuhr thinks 
the whole statement involved in contradictions. 

Niebuhr’s theory requires that he should see in early Roman history 
nothing but lege nds and old songs, Which he sings to his own tune, 
and he plays what stop he pleases; it therefore suits his view to re- 
present our extant traditions as discordant as possible, though it was 
plainly his duty, as an historian, to endeavour to reconcile them. His 
countrymen, Schlegel and Wachsmuth, have exposed his reasoning 
rs the epic portion of Roman story ; but my present argument is 

lifferent from theirs, and is directed to a different object. 

Concerning the wife of ‘Tarquin, Niebuhr writes thus,—“ Caia 
Cweilia, the wife whom another legend gives him instead of the 
Etruscan ‘Panaquil,” (L. p. 857.) Caia Cecilia belongs to a legend 
concerning ‘Tarquinius entirely different from the prevalent one ; for 
in the latter, ‘Tanaquil comes to Rome with him and outlives him ; 
nor is anything even said of her having changed her Etruscan name 
like her husband. Cecilia had a statue in a temple, so clearly is the 
tradition about her the older, and her name implies a connexion 


with Proeneste, said to have been built by Ceeculus, the heroic founder 


of her house, (Serv. in JEn. vi. G81.) In this point the fictitious 
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Etruscan Tarquinius, the son of Damaratus, has not quite obliterated 
the traces of the Latin Priscus ; the historians threw aside altogether 
what they could not reconcile with their accounts, (I. p. 372 

Now, in the first place, Festus says that she did change her name 

on arriving at Rome—Gaia Cecilia appellata est, ut Romam venit, 

que antea Tanaquil vocitata erat, &c., (sub v. Gai. Cece.) To the 
same purpose, Pliny,—“ Lanam in colo et fuso Tanaquilis, que 
eadem Caia Cecilia vocata est, in templo S anci durasse, prodente se, 

auctor est M. Varro: factamque ab ed togam regiam undulatam in 
ede Fortunee, que Serv. Tullius fuerat usus, (Nat. Hist. vill. 48 or 74.) 
Again, Tanaquiland ( ‘cilia are not only the same person, but, in a cer- 
tain sense, they have the same name. Miller gives a ‘Tuscan bilinguar 
inscription, in which Cwewiilw is rendered Guegilii, (I. p. 64,) from 
which I infer that Cecilia was the Latin form of the reduplicate 
Cwe-ewil. But the Tuscan form of ‘Tanaquil is known to be Than- 
chuwil and Than-ewil ; now Than is a common Etruscan preanomen 
of women, (I. p. 412 ) and is a Tuscan title of Minerva, (IL. p. 48,) 
whilst C wil, Chuwil, points to Covella or “ Cabul,” another title of 
the same goddess ; hence Cecilia is equivalent to ‘Tanaquil or Thana- 
Cabul, which contains two titles, like Meni-Repha, Achi-Mena, Laby- 
Netus, &c. Finally, the statue of which Niebuhr speaks, was erected, 
not to Cecilia the wife of Tarquin, but to the goddess Cecilia after 
whom she was named. 

‘The military colony of ‘Tirhakah contained many restless and am- 
bitious spirits. They had won Italy with their own good swords, and 
they had no notion of being second to any in their newly acquired 
country, to which their might was their only right; they would not 
be lorded over by any Tirhakah here, and this feeling they handed 
down to their posterity as their most valuable right, though it proved 
eventually the ruin of themselves and of the whole nation, ‘The 
kinsmen of Tirhakah, the Tarquins, always had a powerful party who 
retained their loyalty and the patriarchal principles of the Kast ; but 
the seeds of dissolution were sown at the very establishment of this 
military colony, which from its nature must have contained some 
lawless and dissatisfied spirits. ‘These, with a short-sightedness not 
uncommon, seem to have joined themselves to another more excusable 
clement of strife, the conquered natives. ‘The native Latins, the 
people of half-'Tusean blood, and the discontented ‘Tuscans, combined 
to form an opposition against the reigning dynasty. ‘They may also 
have admitted the sons of Ancus into the coalition ; for though 1 
ultimate views of each section were very different, yet they had : 

common interest against the Tarquins. The opposition cained its 
first advantage under the Latin Servius, which was followed up and 
secured by the half-Tuscan Brutus. 

Now according to the present statement, ‘Tanaquil, as well as 
Servius, was of Latin origin. ‘Tanaquil has the credit of being the 
immediate means of raising Servius to the throne; and I must charge 
them both, as Latins, of being traitors to the Tuscan cause. Her 
very praises by our extant writers, that is, by the victorious republican 
party who gave their own colouring to history, render her character 
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suspicious,* and suggest the nature of her cabals with Servius at the 
death of Priseus ; her weaving the royal robes of Servius with her own 
hands, as stated by Pliny above, is very remarkable. The view here 
taken is anything but opposed to the passage of Juvenal,—*“ Ante 
tamen de te Tanaquil tua.” But the first and most anxious question 
which your wife, like Tanaquil, puts to the astrologer, is touching the 
prospect of your early death, (Sat. vi. 566.) I will not assert that 
Juvenal alludes to any unfavourable traditions about Tanaquil which 
have not reached us, but I feel myself driven, independently of him, 
to consider Tanaquil and Servius as accessaries to the murder of 
Priscus. 

The Vulcanian origin of Servius, and the lambent flame about his 
head whether in childhood or in after life, for both accounts are given, 
are taken from the hero or demi-god Ceculus, who founded Preeneste, 
(Serv. in A‘n. vii. 681.) I have shewn that this town was sacred to 
«© Anak’’ or Minerva (XXIII. 31,) who was otherwise named Cecilia. 
Minerva, Matuta, or Fortuna, was the patron deity, both of Tanaquil 
= Servius, and this king erected a temple to her. ‘Tanaquil or 

Cecilia was descended from Ceculus: Caculus condidit Preeneste, 
unde putant Cecilios ortos (Festus v. Ceeculus): and it was through 
Tanaquil that the legend of Ceculus became attached to king Servius. 
The republicans were grateful enough to the memory of these two arch- 
conspirators ‘Tanaquil and Servius, for they almost deified them. The 
notice of Cecilia’s statue and Tanaquil’s distaff and spindle which be- 
long to Minerva, and the attaching of the legend of Ceeculus to the 
name of Servius, are circumstances which shew that Tanaquil and 
Servius were in great danger of being confounded with the goddess 
Cecilia and the demi-god Ceeculus. 

The capital city of each principal tribe in Italy was referred back 
to some hero or demi-god, as Rome to Romulus, the Sabine Cures to 
«“ Modius Fabidius” (XXT. 161,) and the Latin Preeneste to Ceculus. 
The miraculous story in all is the same so far that each was the son 
of Genius, as explained under “ Carth.” Niebuhr seems quite lost in 
the early part of his history ; he says, “ The legends concerning the 
birth of Romulus and that of Servius are mixed up together in the 
strangest manner,” (I. 216;) whereas it was the legend of Caculus 
which became attached to Servius. In his first edition, he calls the 
marvellous origin of Servius an invention of priestcraft, and j jumps to 
the conclusion that the Tuscans had no other than a “ fabulous priest 
literature ;"’ but when he had finished that portion of the work, he 
added in an appendix to the second volume the remarkable passage 
of the Emperor Claudius, which he had by that time discovered, and 
retracted his former rash assertion about the fabulous priest literature ; 
“as well he might,” observes Wachsmuth, (p. 161.) “ Wherever 
judgment was requisite,” says Niebuhr, on the valuable passage of 
the royal writer, “ Claudius was quite at fault,” (1. 378.) In the 
present instance, and in too many others, the re mark may be retorted 


* I am not going to defend Tullia, but evidently, her crying sin in the eyes of the 
republicans was her preference of royalty to republicanism, 
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on Niebuhr himself. Schlegel says of this emperor, that he was well 
skilled in Tuscan antiquities; and that, being invested with the 
character of Cesar, he dared to tell plain truths about ‘Tuscan suc- 
cesses without fearing the consequences of wounding Roman vanity ; 
the loss, therefore, of his twenty books on Tuscan history is to us ir- 
reparable, as they would have given us an account of Tuscan prowess 
very different from the garbled statement of the republican Romans. 
The common history of good king Servius has been handed down 
by partizans, and been blindly adopted by the republican Niebuhr, 
| propose to add a paper on this king in the spirit here indicated. 
Bedford. W. B. WunnNING. 





LETTERS FROM GERMANY.—No, Il. 


Sin,—I related some circumstances in my last letter which were 
calculated to convey a wholesome warning to many members of our 
church. Now, on the contrary, I purpose to write upon a subject, 
with regard to which we may, I think, derive instruction and example 
from the Protestant church of Germany. 

No person can peruse those portions of Scripture which relate to 
the internal arrangements and regulations of the church, without 
perceiving that there is one point in which our branch falls short of 
the pattern provided for us in the brief descriptions contained in the 
New Testament. The deficiency is this—there is no appointed method 
by which Christian women can become servants of the church, and, 
under ecclesiastical superintendence, devote themselves to those labours 
of love for which they are pre- eminently fitted. ‘That a Phebe was 
deaconess of the church at Cenchrea is expressly stated, (Rom. xvi. I,) 
and it may fairly be inferred, that a Mary, a Persis, a ‘T'ryphena, and 
a Tryphosa, (Rom. vi. 2.) dische irged the same honourable and 
laborious office. Tabitha or Dorcas, (Acts, ix. 36, 39,) seems to have 
been the superior of an order of widows consecrated to the service of 
the church, and the same order is doubtless spoken of by St. Paul in 
writing to Timothy, (1 Tim. v. 9.)* 

There are few parish priests who have not experienced the evils of 
this deficiency in our church. How many are the cases in which ill will, 
dissension and schism have been introduced into a flock by ladies, w ho, 
with the kindlie st disposition and best intentions, have interfered in the 
clergyman’s functions, and even resisted his authority! Again, how 
often does a young and unmarried clergyman feel the want of an able 
and expe rienced female assistant to aid him in his ministrations ! 

Visit our hospitals and infirmaries, inferior in every other respect to 
hone in the continent, and how immeasurably, in the character and 
efficiency of the female attendants, do we fall beneath them ! Where is 
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* “ St. Paul parle ici des veuves, qui se consacraient au service de I’ Eglise pour le 
soulagerment des malades et des pauvres, pour l’instruction de jeunes personnes de leur 
sexe, et pour d’autres fonctions, qui ne pouvaient étre exercisés que par des femmes, 


be les appelait aussi diaconesses,’”-—Ostervald Bible, avec réflexions; note sur 
lim, ¥ 
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the gentle, unwearying solicitude ; the watchful anxiety to afford every 
comfort to the suffering body, and to speak peace and consolation to 
the timid soul, by which the “Sisters of Charity” in France are so 
distinguished, and which we look for in vain among the hired nurses 
of our public institutions ? To the cottages of the poor those gentle 
sisters carry relief and encouragement ; at the bedside of the sick and 
dying, they watch with a sister’s care; in the prisoner’s dungeon 


we find them exhorting, warning, praying; to the lowest haunts of 


infamy their pure and fearless steps are turned with a charity which 
never faileth, which never ceaseth to hope for good. In some of these 
cases, the regular services of the clergyman are almost impossible, in 
others they cannot be so consoling to the sufferers, and in none, with- 
out interfering with his more necessary duties, can they be so con- 
stantly rendered as those of the “ Sisters of Charity.’ 

In Roman-catholic France this order has long existed ; in England, 
probably because it has been thought essentially Roman-catholic, it 
has not yet been imitated. For Germany it was reserved to set the 
example. Germany, whose Protestantism shrinks so sensitively from 
any approach to Popery, has established an institution for educating 
and a paring “ deaconesses” for the service of the church. Allow 
ie to express a hope that at the present day, when the wants and 
necessities of the lower classes, and the duties of the higher and better 
educated, are beginning to be well understood, when the pecuniary 
means for e very charitable purpose are so readily provided, when 
there are, I cannot doubt, so many who would gladly devote them- 
selves for a longer or shorter period to the labour of love for their 
Master's sake, let me hope that some among the influential members 
of our church may speedily devise means for supplying this grievous 
want, and let them not doubt that their exertions will be amply re- 
paid, even in this life, by the gratitude, the content, the peaceful and 
social virtues of the people, which would be most effectually promoted 
by this provision for their welfare. 

That there are some difficulties in the way, I do not deny; nor do 
I venture to propose a plan for carrying into effect these suggestions, 
which must be “one with great judgment and caution, and with the 
full concurrence and approbation of the rulers of the church. I shall 
content myself with giving a few particulars respecting the “ Diako- 
nessen Institut’ at Kaiserswerth, as well as the “ Institution des 
Diaconesses” for the French Protestant church at Paris. Both these 
institutions were commenced on a very small scale, but they are en- 
larging, year by year, the sphere of their usefulness, and are bringing 
such rich returns of blessing, that not only do they receive constantly 
increasing support, but similar institutions have been founded at Stras- 
burg, at Kchallens, and at Boudry in French, and at Zirch in German 
Switzerland, Other parts of Germany, Denmark, and Holland are 
also preparing to follow the example, or have already done so. 

The institution at Kaiserswerth was founded in the year 1836, with 
the immediate design of preparing Christian females to undertake all 
those works which properly belong to a servant or deaconess of the 
church, In the first year, seven ladies offered themselves for this pur- 
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se, and in five years, the number had increased to thirty. It is re- 
quired that candidates should be between the ages of twenty-one and 
forty, healthy and strong, of irreproachable character, sufficiently well 
educated, and free from all ties which ought to keep them in their 
own families, They are received for a probationary term of six months, 
at the expiration of which, if approved, they enter into a voluntary 
engagement for five years; and it is remarkable, that those who 
hitherto have completed this term, have re-engaged themselves for a 
similar period. During the probationary term they receive food and 
lodging gratuitously, and afterwards a small salary, to defray the 
expense of their clothing, &c. The regulations of the Irench Pro- 
testant Institution at Paris differ from these in some particulars. ‘The 
candidate for admission must not be more than five and thirty 
years of age, and, unless she exceed thirty, must have the consent 
of her parents. After having passed the probationary term of six 
months, she becomes a “ novice” for a year, and it is only at the ex- 
piration of that time that she is admitted a “ deaconess,” and engaged 
for a term which is renewable after two years. During the probationary 
term and the novitiate, she has to pay for her support at the rate of 204. 
per annum; and during the first engagement of two years, at the rate 
of 102; afterwards she is exempt from all payments, but receives no 
salary. In some cases, however, these payments have been remitted. 

In other respects, the two Institutions are very similar, and [ shall 
confine myself to a description of that at Kaiserswerth. The most 
important feature is an hospital capable of receiving about forty patients, 
many of whom labour under diseases which would exclude them from 
other hospitals. A medical practitioner not only attends to their ne- 
cessities, but also imparts to the deaconesses such instruction, especially 
in healing and dressing wounds, as they are qualified to receive. When 
they have thus acquired sufficient skill, they are ready to obey any 
cal! that is made upon them; to watch by the sick bed of the wealthy 
or the needy ; to place themselves at the disposal of the clergyman ofa 
townor village, and relieve the poor and suffering, under his directions ; 
to undertake, for a longer or shorter period, the duties of a nurse in a 
public hospital. For these services, the Institution receives, in some 
cases, a moderate remuneration, by which means ultimately a portion 
of the expenses will be defrayed. 

Connected with the Institution, there is likewise a school for young 
children, which serves also as a training school for mistresses. As many 
as fifty young women have here, under the instructions of the dea- 
conesses, been annually fitted for that important duty. 

There is, further, but quite distinct from the other departments, an 
“asylum” for female offenders discharged from prison. I need not 
dwel| upon the advantages of such a truly Christian and charitable 
institution. We all know the difficulty of recovering from one false 
step; and we every day hear of persons, and especially young females, 
sinking deeper and deeper into sin, because no friendly hand is ex- 
tended to help them to struggle out ofit. Here, then, any female who, 
during her imprisonment, has shewn symptoms of contrition and 
amendment, is received and treated with love and tenderness, gently 
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but firmly made conscious of her guilt, instructed and exhorted, and 
finally assisted to obtain employment, by which she may earn her 
livelihood in honesty and sobriety. 

Lately there has been added an orphan school, in which a few 
daughters of clergymen and schoolmasters are to receive a plain and 
useful education, enabling them at a later period to enter the In. 
stitution as deaconesses, or to fill whatever station they may be called 
upon to occupy. 

Such are the principal features of the Institution. The arrange- 
ments, no doubt, are not so perfect as they are capable of being 
rendered ; but they already provide excellent opportunities for the in- 
struction of those who would learn, in imitation of their Saviour, to 
heal the sick, to relieve the suffering, to comfort the afflicted, to in- 
struct the ignorant, to reclaim the erring, and to go about constantly 
doing good, 

The Institution is under the constant and watchful superintendence 
of a clergyman, who also imparts religious instruction to all the in- 
mates of the different departments, It enjoys the support and patronage 
of the King of Prussia; and the provincial synods of the Rhine Pro- 
vince and of Westphalia unanimously declared, “ that they considered 
the restoration of the order of deaconesses a highly expedient measure, 
that they made the efficiency of the institution their especial care, and 
that they earnestly request all district synods, and presbyteries to pro- 
mote the working of the system in their respective parishes.” 

The annual expenses of the whole Institution (exclusively, how- 
ever, of “the asylum,” for which separate funds are provided) do not 
exceed an average of 1000/.; and in this sum are included all the pur- 
chases of furniture, bedding, &c., which were necessary at the first 
establishment. If two or three of our bishops would sanction and 
encourage asomewhat similar institution in their respective dioceses, | 
cannot entertain a doubt that our wealthy churchmen would richly 
contribete «he necessary funds, and that Almighty God would look 
upon so pious, so charitable, so Christian a work, with His most 
gracious favour, and further it with His continual and all-sufficient 
help. 

| have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
A British CHAPLAIN IN GERMANY. 


LIVES OF THE SAINTS, 


Sir,—In the last number of your Magazine, allusion was twice made to 
the extraordinary pamphlets now issuing under Mr. Newman’s superin- 
tendence, and purporting to be lives of the English saints. I could 
have wished that the writer had gone farther in exposing the hollow- 
ness of the authorities whence they appear to be principally drawn ; 
but the style in which they are w ritte n, at least the line of argument 
adopted throughout them, makes this an unprofitable task, as far as 
any “hop » of convincing the author is concerned. 

* You say the thing never happened,” he might reply ; “ well, there 
were people who said it did, and many generations who thought it did, 
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and I rather take their opinion than your doubt. You say the man 
never lived; well, if he did not, such as he did. There were men 
who supposed they were the better for living on the verge of starva- 
tion in caves and wildernesses, denying themselves what a merciful 
God had provided for their present happiness, under the notion that 
they were living for eternity. There were men who so thoroughly 
confounded the end and the means as to believe that a Manichean 
abhorrence of material enjoyments was acceptable to Him who 
was the Author alike of matter and of mind. ‘These you allow to 
have been very worthy and pious men, and why should you object 
to my setting them up as patterns of saintship? You would probably 
admit that, for many centuries, the Roman was the best and purest 
church on earth ; do not be surprised, then, if I prefer her authority 
to yours, and assign saintship to every one whom she calls a saint.” 
Arguments in this style make investigation of facts superfluous, yet I 
was glad to meet with a pamphlet, recently published, entitled, “The 
Ancient British Church Defended,” which places “certain errors” in 
the “ Life of St. Austin” in a popular point of view ;* not because it 
contained anything like a complete exposure of that audacious pub- 
lication, but because it was a beginning. I will, without further preface, 
quote some passages from it. 


“The second question to be examined is that ‘of Joseph of Arimathea, 
venerated in the English church, as being the founder and first abbot of Glas- 
tonbury.’—(p. 9.) Here we are sorry to say, though the author either does 
not seem to be aware of it, or perhaps, because he was a Protestant, despises 
the fact, that Bishop Godwin, as quoted above, is an authority on his own 
side; not, however, to the same extent of extravagance as contended for in 
this book. And indeed it is more than probable that the learned bishop would 
have rejected the story altogether as a fable, had he been aware of the light 
which subsequent history has thrown upon the subject. The same excuse, 
however, cannot be made in behalf of the man who wrote the ‘ Life of St. 
Austin.” He must be aware of the real state of the controversy. He must 
know that these ‘durable monuments,’ to which he would have us pay so 
much respect, and on which he grounds his facts, have been proved, over and 
over again to be nothing else than the forgeries of abbots and monks. He has 
read Stillingfleet-—that we know-—that he himself proves: and yet Stillingfleet 
has told him pretty clearly the real nature of these ‘durable monuments.’ It does, 
therefore, look very suspicious, if not something more—the inference is un- 
avoidable—when it is seen that he passes over in silence the unanswerable argu- 
ments of a prelate of our own church, and admits, as undoubted truths, those 
of an opposite communion. Such proceedings are not sufficient to warrant us 
in allowing, that it is ‘easy for reverent minds to conceive that such a belief, 
(of Joseph having come to Glastonbury,) if unfounded, would have been 
allowed to grow up and entwine itself, as it were, round the hearts of men, 
bound together by the most solemn ties, and that for successive generations, 
80 as to enter into their formal proceedings, and be expressed in their most 
durable monuments.’ 

“To satisfy the reader unacquainted with the subject, it may not be out of 
place to give some account of these durable monuments, wherein allusion is 
made to the abbey of Glastonbury. 


_" “The Ancient British Church Defended,” &e. By a Welsh Clergyman, 
Painter, 342, Strand. 
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“The first is the charter of St. Patrick, attributed to him by William, the 
monk of Malmesbury. It is quoted in the ‘ Monasticon ;’ subscribed to by 
Alford the Jesuit; Cressy, the historian of the saints ; Alban Butler, and all 
Romish writers ; ‘and, as a matter not to be expected otherwise, by the writer 
of the ¢ Life of St. Austin.’ It has received from C ‘ressy the pious and devout 
conviction of being a ‘ durable monument of the goodness of God towards this 
nation, so early in the beginning of Christianity ;) and as the phrase ‘ durable 
monument’ is borrowed by our author, it is possible that his own conviction 
may have arrived at the same extent of pliant devotion. 

** Another is the large charter of King Ina, proved by Bishop Stillingfleet, 
as well as the former, to be a forgery of the eleventh century, at a time when 
the Benedictine monks were so notorious for trafficking in spurious charters, 
to get exemption from episcopal superintendence. ‘The case of the abbot of 
Malmesbury and the Bishop of Salisbury, as well as that of the monks of St. 
Austin and the Archbishop of Canterbury, are too well known to require longer 
notice here. So much for the charters. And now for the probable history of 
the ancient foundation of Glastonbury. 

‘“« Asserius says that, ‘a. p. 726, King Ina went to Rome, and there died, 
having built a monastery in Glastonbury, and dedicated it.’ But in page 17 
our author says, ‘that an oratory was found there dedicated to the Virgin 
some five hundred years before King Ina’s time. What presumption, then, in 
King Ina, to dedicate it a secondtime!’ The first abbot, says Bishop Stilling- 
fleet, was Hengistus, to whom Ina granted a charter: after him Beorwaldus, 
to whom King Ina granted several pieces of land by charters. These charters 
are still extant; their style is concise, and agreeable to the times in which 
they profess to be written; but not one word of Joseph of Arimathea, 


or of St. David, or of St. Patrick, so much vaunted of by the church of 


Rome.’ The Bishop goes on to say, ‘ But the abbey being thus founded, and 
well endowed, then, like a man that has made his own fortune, who pretends 
to be derived from some ancient stock, so this monastery, growing rich be- 
times, saw it must be cast much behind in place and dignity, unless it could 
lay claim to greater antiquity. And for this the old British church was an 
admirable foundation. And St. Patrick and St. David, being two saints of 
wonderful esteem in Ireland and Wales, they first set up with the reputation 
of their being at Glastonbury, the former being buried there, and the latter 
building a chapel.’ (‘ Origines Britannice.’) The monks, finding by expe- 
rience how well this fable answered, aimed higher, and concocted another— 
persuaded the people that Glastonbury was the fountain of Christianity in the 
British Isles, and Joseph of Arimathea the beneficent conductor who first let 
out the stream. 

“ William of Malmesbury, in his ¢ Antiquities of Glastonbury,’ believes that 
St. Patrick had really been there ; but when he comes to the fact of his having 
been buried there, he adds the « ooling expression, si dignum credere. But as 
for the story of Joseph of Arimathea, there is not one word of it, though, in 
some editions, a sentence to this effect has been put in. Dr. Stillingfleet does 
not notice this: the probability therefore is, that his edition had it not. But 
he concludes by saying, ‘so much difference the monk thought there ought to 
be, between writing the legend of a monastery and a true history.” And yet, 


strange is the fact, that, in the nineteenth century , a member of the church of 


England is found to approve of that as history which a monk of the fifteenth 
century thought fit to reject as a fable. We observe ‘ of the church of E ngland,’ 
for it cannot be that Mr. Newman, a presbyter of her communion, should edit 
anything written by a member of the church of Rome. 

“ And in saying this we cannot but be aware how liable we are to incur the 
same censure as the ‘ Protestant’ Archbishop Parker seems to have done ‘for 
his marked hostility to the special prerogatives of the See of Rome.’ Can it 
be believed that these words are sanctioned by one who derives his orders—if 
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he really believe them to be orders—in a direct line from those who made it 
the sole business of their lives to ‘ protest’ against the very same errors which 
are so prominently, and, we are bound to add, so eloquently advocated in the 
present book ?’’—pp. 10—15. 

I should not have troubled you with these observations, however, 
had I not a very strong feeling as to the mischief likely to result ‘rom 
that style of reasoning adopted in the tracts in question ; that slurring 
over the guilt of forgeries innumerable ; that pretension to miracles, 
which, if wrought at all, were not wrought in the cause of truth, but 
which there seems to be no reason to suppose were ever wrought. 
Indeed, the conveying the idea that Catholic truth has some other 
nature than truth in general, and converses, not with facts, but mere 
abstractions, is a delusion so awful, that I cannot but dread, when I see 
it attempted, what may be the results, I trust, as a Christian, I have 
no wish to lean on my own understanding in a Christian mystery, nor, 
compassed about as I stand with natural mysteries, to determine on 
their connexion with morals and revealed religion. But surely there 
must be some extent to which I ought to investigate, some topics on 
which I ought to reason, and among them, I believe, one should be, 
whether 1 ought to trust the church of Rome with the determination 
of saintship, and whether it is not repugnant alike to reason and faith, 
to suppose that men who lived like the hermit saints of England, were 
eminently in God’s favour, or deserve more than that general respect 
which sincere men who live generally up to the light they have, must 
always claim from the pious Christian ? 

Once more. J am free to admit, what I deeply feel, the lamentable 
case of the church of England at this day, her tendency to dis- 
organization, her loss of discipline, her utilitarianism, her isolation, her 
want of spirituality; but can I think matters worse than in the days 
of St. Heler or St. Austin? Can I believe the members of the true 
church fewer, the numbers of the truly spiritual diminished, or the 
flavour of God Jess marked than in days when religion expressed its 
presence in such strange, incongruous language ? 

Kaith, in its high and holy quality of dependence upon God, and 
resolution to do his will when that will is any how made manifest, 
appears to have been the same in its own nature in every age. In 
the dark ages, it was excited into morbid action by credulity ; in 
our own, it is checked, perhaps over scrupulously, by reason; the 
latter is a necessary, and probably a temporary, reaction of the former, 
But I cannot help hoping that, with all its errors, this temper is sincere 
in attempting to prove all things, and hold fast that which is good, and 
that at the last day our research may find as much mercy as the 
superstitions and forgeries of those who made it necessary. 


S. RK. B. 


CORRUPTION OF APOSTOLICAL CONSTITUTIONS BY THE ARIANS. 


oe have lately fallen in with an autobiography of the noted heretic 
Vhiston, and find that his adoption of Arian tenets arose from what he 
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conceived to be the doctrinal views taught in certain early writings, which 
he regarded as of the apostolical age, and viewed as being of the same 
authority as the Scriptures of the New Testament; especially the 
apostolical constitutions, and certain epistles ascribed to St. Ignatius. 
It surprised me that one who wrote after the time of Bishop Bull, should 
profess to find Arian views in the writings of the Ante-Nicene fathers, 
and that one who lived after Bishop Pearson, should still maintain the 
authenticity of those of the epistles of St. Ignatius which he had so 
decidedly demonstrated to be spurious. The apostolical constitutions, 
I am also aware, have been proved to be of much later date than 
Whiston would ascribe to them. 

My object in troubling you with this, is to inquire if it has not been 
proved to be the case, that the apostolical constitutions as well as 
other early writings were corrupted and interpolated by the Arian 
heretics. Whiston, if 1 remember right, professes to find expressions 
favourable to his notions in the epistles of St. Clement of Rome, and 
in the writings of St. Ireneeus. 1 imagine that I have seen it stated 
somewhere, that such corruptions were introduced by the heretics in 
question, and fancy that one work in which such a statement occurs, 
is Mr. Newman’s History of the Arians, but it is some time since I read 
it, and I have it not now within my reach, Any information which 
can be afforded me on this subject will much oblige 

A Constant READER. 

P. S.—In respect to the Epistles of S. Ignatius, I may mention that 
1 am aware of the existence of the following remarks of Bishop 
Horsley :— 

*¢ William Whiston, a man whose memory is more to be esteemed 
for his integrity and the extent and variety of his reading, than for the 
soundness of his judgment, from pure attachment to the Arian cause, 
maintained the authority of the longer copies; but his opinion hath 
found but few abettors, and those of inconsiderable name even in his 
own party.’—Letters in reply to Priestley, No. v. § 7. p. 122. 


REMARKS ON ROMANS, ix. 3. 


Sir,—The passage of St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, which is the 
subject of the following remarks, stands thus in the original: Hiydpny 
yap abros ty dvabepa elvar ard rod xprorod urép rév aceApwy prov, TOY 
ovyyevay pov kara odpxa. ‘These words have been deservedly consi- 
dered to present a difficulty, on account of the assertion which the 
apostle appears to make, in direct contradiction to the tenour of the 
closing part of chap. viii, that for the sake of his brethren he was 
willing to be accursed from Christ. The diffieulty turns wholly upon 
the translation given to nixduny. The mental act of wishing, being 
of a continuous and imperfect nature, is expressed in the imperfect 
tense, whether the wish extend to the present time or be historically 
past. An instance of the former case occurs in Acts, xxv. 22, where 
Agrippa says to Festus, “1 would (éSovAduny) also hear the man 
myself.” Here the sense of Bovdduny is, evidently, 1 was wishing and 
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still wish. In Acts, xxvii. 29, “ ‘They wished (niyorre) for the day,” 
we have an instance of the other case; the imperfect tense expressing 
a continuous state of wishing which historically was past. If niyduny, 
in Rom. ix. 3, be taken in the first of these senses, the difficulty above 
mentioned presents itself in full force. The other sense, which gram- 
matically is quite as good, gives an entirely different meaning to the 
passage. For, if St. Paul is here saying that he formerly desired to be 
separate from Christ, he cannot possibly be giving a proof of his pre- 
sent regard for his brethren. He is rather stating the reason for the 
« great heaviness and continual sorrow” which he asserts, with so 
much earnestness, that he has in his heart. He is, in fact, referring to 
the time when he was an alien from Christ, and a persecutor. That 
his former persecution of the church of Christ was a subject of con- 
tinual sorrow to him is plain, from the number of times he refers to 
it in his epistles, and the language in which he speaks of it. (See 
Acts, xxvi. 9; 1 Cor. xv. 9; Gal. i. 13; Phil. iii. 6; 1 Tim. i. 13.) 
According to this view, the sense of the passage would remain vir- 
tually the same, if in the place of “ For I wished to be accursed from 
Christ,” we substituted, “ For I persecuted the church of Christ.” 
The context by no means requires that St. Paul should here be express- 
ing his regard for the Jews. Where he really does so, (Romans, 
ix, 1—3,) he uses earnest, but not extravagant, language ; and while 
he gives testimony to their zeal, he does not excuse their want of 
knowledge. 

The above interpretation, which appears to be free from every kind 
of difficulty, is not new, as the following statement will shew, In many 
editions of the Latin Bible of the sixteenth century, and in the Greek 
Testament of Stephanus, (1550,) a few select concordantia, or parallel 
passages, are placed in the margin. When and by whom they were 
first collected I am unable to say. They are so constantly the same 
in different editions, that they appear to have an authoritative cha- 
racter, Now the concordanti@ uniformly placed opposite to Romans, 
ix, 3, are, Acts, ix. 2, and 1 Cor. xv.9. These afford conclusive evi- 
dence that the authors of the concordantie understood St. Paul to refer to 
his former persecution of the church, Again, in an edition of the Latin 
Bible, of the date of 1480, containing copious marginal commentaries 
from the Fathers, I found the following comment on Rom. ix. 3, 
without the name of the author : ‘* Modo nihil potest separare sed olim 
fui separatus unde modo doleo sic mala jam in bonum vertuntur.”’ 
The first clause refers to what is said at the end of chap. viii. The 
second expresses distinctly, but briefly, the interpretation I have been 
arguing for, The meaning of the third clause is, that St. Paul’s was a 
godly sorrow, working repentance not to be repented of. It is re- 
markable that this interpretation should have been entirely lost sight 
of in modern times. 

One other circumstance respecting this passage of the Romans is 
worth noticing, The MSS. vary as to the position of atric éyw; the 
majority placing these words Saleen dvd0eua elvar, while several of the 
highest authority place them after. The Vulgate is “ Optabam enim 
ipse.”” ‘The former arrangement, which is the lectio recepta, favours 
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the sense I have been advocating, and could hardly have occ urred if 
the sense commonly attributed to the passage were correct. As it is 
the less obvious reading, and yet appears in the greater number of 
MSS., it is probably the true reading. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, J.C. 
Cambridge, July 22, 1844. 





NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


Exposition of the Sermon on the Mount. Drawn from the Writings of St. 


Augustine, with Observations. By Richard Chenevix Trench, M.A. Parker, 
West Strand. 


Mx. Trencu has anticipated an objection to his work which will not 
fail to be made; that professing to draw from St. Augustine such 
passages as shall illustrate Christ’s Sermon on the Mount, he has, in 
fact, so commonly preferred his own meaning to that assigned by his 
authority. The frequency of this preference, creates an impression,— 
which the author evidently felt,—that he is constituting himself the 
saint's censor, and telling him what he ought to have said. Perhaps, 
under the circumstances, the title of the book might have been better 
chosen. We should then have had the comment of St. Augustine where 
it was valuable, and we should not have had it where most readers will 
fail to discover its value. We should have missed, however, an elo- 
quent preface, full of sound reasoning and just conclusions, and a 
portion of which, here annexed, is well deserving of consideration :— 

** For the plan which is now finding favour among us, of presenting in the 
mass, unsifted and untried, the old expositions of Scripture, often placing side 
by side explanations which, in their minor details at least, exclude one another, 
and this with no attempt to judge or discriminate between them,—no endeavour 
to separate the accident of one age, the superfluous, it may be the injurious, 
excrescence from the eternal truth, which is of all and for all ages,—seems to 
me profitable for little, and not likely to lead us into any deeper, or clearer and 
more intelligent knowledge of Scripture. Moreover when we confine ourselves 
merely to the giving back the old, and this with well nigh a suspension of all 
judgment about it, what is this but saying, that the productive powers of the 
church have ceased ; that her power of educing from God's word, by that Spirit 
which is ever with her, the truth in those forms in which it will best meet our 
present needs, exists no longer ; that henceforth the Scripture shall be for us a 
cistern, clear it may be, and full, but no longer a spring of water springing up 
as freshly and newly for our lips as for the lips of any generation which has 
gone before ;—and as her productive, so also that her discriminate power is 
gone; she may no longer discern that which is akin to,and will assimilate 
with, her true life, and claim that and that only for her own? 

“ Neither seems there any genuine humility in foregoing or denying our ad- 
vantages ;—they may be slight ones compared with those which other ages 
enjoyed for entering into the meaning of God's Word; but if slight, therefore 
to be husbanded the more. And, not to speak of the accumulation of merely 
critical and external helps, some such we plainly have. To deny this were to 
deny to the church,—to her who, according to her truest idea, is ever teacher 
and ever taught,—that she has been learning anything in the eighteen hundred 
years of her troubled warfare with the evil within her and the evil without. Yet 
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some thingssurely she has found out : some practices which promised well, which 
she anticipated would further piety, her own life and history have taught her 
do inevitably sooner or later run to seed, and hinder that holiness which they 
were meant to set forward ; that, tolerably safe in the hands of the earnest few, 
they are most unsafe when they descend, as by inevitable progress they must 
descend, to the more careless many. Some language which for awhile she 
held, or did not at least absolutely exclude, she has now discovered not to be the 
most adequate expression of the doctrines which she has always held, and there- 
fore she will use no longer, and will disclaim, though she find it used by the 
most honoured of her teachers, even as she is sure they would disclaim it now. 
Before the false teaching of Eutyches had compelled her clearly to represent 
to herself the relation of the two natures in Christ, it impeached no man’s 
orthodoxy, though he spoke of our blessed Lord as God mingled with man; 
but who, that meant right, would have used this language after? Before the 
order of cur justification had been brought out with that distinctness, in which 
a doctrine only‘can be brought out through an earnest contending for it against 
some that would obscure or deny it, men might put the first last, and speak of 
sins ‘‘ expiated with alms,” or “ washed out with tears.” We there recognise 
a loss, while all lack of distinctness is such, but not a denial upon their parts 
who used this language ¢hen, that “‘ we are justified by faith only.” It were 
another thing to seek to revive and return to that language now.” 

“ The consciousness, moreover, that we, too, in our age, have our errors, — 
most of them, like some inner vest, worn so close, as to be invisible even 
to ourselves,—that we, too, have our mistaken tendencies, our superstitions, 
our faulty statements of the truth, which we are handing down to the church 
of a later age, slowly to discern, painfully to get rid of,—this, while it may 
well hinder that boastful self-exalting spirit, which is more fatal than 
anything beside to a profiting by the past, yet must not hinder from a respectful 
using, even as regards our great forefathers in the church themselves, whatso- 
ever since their time the church has won. Such a freedom they used with 
one another, such they demanded should be used in regard of themselves ; and 
such we must use in regard of them, if we would obtain from their writings 
the large blessings which they are capable of yielding; if these are to help to 
lead us into liberty, and not into bondage; if they are to be indeed our riches, 
and not, under that name, truly our poverty.”—Preface, pp. iv.—vii. 





The Future States ; their Evidences and Nature Considered, §c. By the Rev. 
R, Courtenay, M.A. 8vo. Pickering. 


In a dedication to Archbishop Whateley, the author of this volume 
speaks of it as one, a portion of which has been revised by him in 
former years, and the drift of its argument is thus stated :— 

“[ have chiefly endeavoured to maintain these important and connected 
truths,—that the future existence of man in happiness or misery, is not dis- 
coverable by human reason, but is known only by revelation—is not the mere 
natural continuance of the present life, but is wholly effected by the medi- 


ation of Christ, and that it will be entered upon at, and not before, the resur- 
rection of the dead.”—Dedication, p. vi. 


This is evidently plunging into a great deep, and although Mr. 
Courtenay swims with considerable vigour, it is to be feared some 
who attempt to follow him, may get into danger. The use of such 
speculations as both master and pupil have indulged in, is to bring 
home to the mind a strong sense of the mystety that compasses it 
round about, and the uncertainty of everything which comes not 
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upon it with the power of revelation. The abuse is to include testi- 
mony in the general uncertainty, and remain quite without an anchor, 
upon life’s ocean. 

The leading tendency of the book is to shew that from every anterior 
probability, as well as from the general testimony of Scripture, it 
must be inferred that the soul passes the interval between death and 
judgment in absolute sleep and unconsciousness. To clear the way 
for this, arguments of Butler, Brown, Chalmers, Lord Brougham, 
and others, tending to establish the natural immortality of the soul, 
are contested, and a lengthened examination of Holy Scripture is 
gone into. The whole, it must be allowed, shews much acuteness 
and intellectual industry, yet the orthodox reader will be dissatisfied 
with the conclusions. 

It is impossible not to feel, after perusing such themes as these, as 
far as our limited intellect will allow us to go, that we can no more by 
searching find out our own selves than our Creator, and unless the pride 
of intellect seizes us—a pride nothing is more likely to foster than such 
investigations as these, the moment they cease directly to subserve the 
purposes of religion—we shall rise from them anxious, above all things, 
for some sure tradition to inform us how the inspired men of old un- 
derstood the revelations made tothem. And here, if an instance or two 
may be found of those who regarded the punishment of the wicked as 
finite, surely no father of the Christian church ever doubted that the 
soul passed through a state of consciousness to bliss. Tertullian is very 
explicit on this point, (De Amina, ec. 58,) and Cyprian, though evi- 
dently ignorant of anything like purgatory, held the soul’s wakeful- 
ness in its transition state, where martyrs went “ expectaturi messem.”’ 
Ambrose included an actual presence with Christ in the idea of the 
Christian's death, (De Bono Mortis, cap. 8.) And when a protracted 
comparison of Scriptures leaves the mind j in doubt as to their meaning, 
and philosophy only shews the nothingness of our certainty, these 
beacon lights are preferable to the emanations of each individual's 
fancy. 

Nowhere is this more felt than in the chapter on the future state 
of punishment: “ We know not what that state will be” (Mr, 
Courtenay concludes) “ which is punishment but not life.” (p. 360.) 
Now although the confirmed Christian may be safely entrusted with 
such a matter of conte mplation, it seems one little likely to profit the 
generality of men, Indeed, the advantage of having over-statements 
in natural theology controverted by a friendly hand, is too often 
balanced by the unfair use that will certainly be made of such ex- 
posures, especially if they merely shew a weakness in the argument, not 
a contradiction to the doctrine, in the reply they offer to an antagonist, 
that this is not a matter on which Christians are themselves agreed. 

It is but fair to add that much reverence for Holy Scripture per- 
vades this book, and much unsound argument of celebrated men ably 
controverted. Unhappily, however, the work tends to establish what 
the Christian church has generally regarded as an error which seldom 
stands alone. 


The book is beautifully printed, and recals the better days of 
Mr. Whittingham’s press. 
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The Gospel before the Age; or, Christ with Nicodemus. By the Rey. R. Mont- 
gomery, M.A. 8vo. Baisler. 


‘Tuts volume commences with a dedicatory epistle to Mr. Gladstone, 
in which the author appears to claim an affinity of sentiment with that 
gentleman which will probably surprise some of his readers. Be that 
as it may, there is very much to be commended, both in the design 
and execution of the book ; and, concurring fully in its general scope, 
the fact that the truth of God as revealed in Holy Scripture, and the 
renewal of man’s nature by the operations of divine grace, are things 
which no advances of human intellect can overtake, the sentiments 
and expressions, concerning which more hesitation may most reason- 
ably be felt, require less comment; at the same time, until better in- 
formed, it is difficult to imagine that such passages as occur on page 
xxvi. of the dedication can have raised the writer in Mr. Gladstone's 
opinion. 

Its chief excellences are the life and animation with which it unfolds 
a most interesting portion of Holy Scripture, and places it in positions 
of much interest and beauty ; and various passages contain specimens 
of Mr. M.’s best style of eloquence. Its defects are cognate to its 
merits—a constant tendency to over statement, and sometimes, per- 
haps, a disposition to state with exaggerated force the most disputable 
positions ; probably, however, this very fault may sound to some as 
a commendation. 

It is, perhaps, a pity that Mr. M. should have thought it necessary 
in this work again to assail reviews in the tone and spirit that he has 
done at p. 186; and, as a reviewer, the writer will tell him why he 
thinks so. He agrees with Mr, M. that the habit of sitting in judg- 
ment on multitudes of works, in four-fifths of which the reviewed is 
better versed in his subject than the reviewer, is injurious to the 
latter, and the judgment is of little worth; but when a practice is 
fully established, and involves no necessary guilt, the question is, how 
it may be made most serviceable and least injurious? or how it may 
be put an end to? In the first place, if every author would prevent 
his publisher from sending a copy of his book to any review, he 
would not throw temptation in other people’s way, nor own the com- 
petence of a tribunal by his appeal, which he denies when the award 
is given. He would thus put an end to the inferior reviews—that is, 
to all short notices, such as, with whatever ability they may be written, 
cannot convey the scope of a large work—and all those publications 
which are in a great measure sustained by the sale of books sent for 
review. This would be a great point gained. But when writers 
indirectly, and very often directly, solicit notices, and send their books, 
and readers ask an opinion on them befcre purchasing, is it any want of 
conscientiousness in those on whom the task—an odious task—is thus 
inflicted, to draw from such indications as present themselves, on the 
most attentive examination circumstances admit of, a notion as to 
how far the book is safe or commendable. Be it admitted that books 
are sometimes, and often will be, reviewed in a manner equally 
unsatisfactory to reviewer and author, (and that almost as frequently 
When a book is praised as when it is blamed,) no writer who is a 
party to the system has a right to denounce it. 
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NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


The Object, Importance, and Antiquity of the Rite of Consecration of Churches, 
as shewn by the Holy Scriptures, the Testimony of the Fathers, the Canons 
of the Church, Foreign and Domestic, the Decrees of Popes, Legates, §c., 
the Practice of the English Reformers, Ritualists, Historians, and other 
Writers ; with copious illustrative Notes ; and an Appendix, containing the 
Consecration Services of Bishop Andrews and of Archbishop Laud, and the 
Forms of Consecration adopted by the Convocations of 1712 and 1715, §c. 
By E. C. Harrington. 8vo. Rivingtons. 


Tue title of this book appears to give so full an account of its con- 
tents, that although it has been received too late to admit of any 
examination this month, readers who have been interested in “ Papal 
Exactions” will not be sorry to have their attention thus drawn to 
a new work by the same hand. 


The Reflections on Eternity, of Jeremiah Drexelius. Translated by S. Dun- 
stan. Revised and edited by H. P. Dunstan, M.A. 12mo. Burns. 


Tuts is a volume of a class now growing common, and notwithstand- 
ing the catholicity of its subject, not one of the best of its class. The 
Jesuit’s book has, indeed, undergone considerable pruning ; it is not a 
translation of the entire book, but enough is left of fable and mis- 
representation to throw the mind off its balance, when conversing 
with the great reality of eternal life. Surely we shall not be much 
assisted in meditating on eternity by studying the natural history of 
the salamander and basilisk—assuming volcanoes to be the vents of 
the infernal regions—and their terrors to be imaged in the stormy 
music heard by the bathers in Swedish hot springs. The way in 
which monastic life is kept in sight as a synonym for Christian per- 
fection is also most objectionable. 





Lhe Church of St. Patrick. An Historical Inquiry into the Independence 
of the Ancient Church of Ireland. By the Rev. W. G. Todd, A.B. 
12mo, Parker. 

Tuts small volume, as the author states, was suggested by Dr. Rock’s 

letter to Lord John Manners, on the question, “ Did the Early 

Church in Ireland acknowledge the Pope’s Supremacy ?” at the same 

time, it is not a mere controversial essay, but re-examines the whole 

subject. Andalthough it is, at the present moment,a delicate matter 
tospeak decidedly upon the church of St. Patrick in a publication where 
his very existence has recently been reduced to a somewhat shadowy 
texture, very great praise is due to the ability and learning with 
which the inquiry is here conducted. The argument aims at shewing 
that, from the fifth to the twelfth century, Irish bishops were neither 
elected, consecrated, nor confirmed by the popes; that the missions 
to heathen lands were not sanctioned by the popes, (certainly not 
previous to their setting forth for their destination, if occasionally 
afterwards ;) and that appeals were not heard from the Irish church 
at Rome earlier than the fourteenth century. The controversy cou- 
cerning Easter is placed in a clearer light than Protestant writers have 
gencrally succeeded in placing it, and a peculiar and defective reckon- 
ing is condemned on the very ground that Honorius I. condemned it 
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not because he had determined against it, but because it. contradicted 
the practice of the whole Christian world. 

Extracts follow from the letter of Columbanus to Pope Boniface 
1V. The conclusions drawn from it are as follow :— 


“ Ist. That, according to the faith of Columbanus, it was possible for the 
see of Rome to forfeit ‘ apostolic honour’ by not preserving the ‘apostolic 
faith.’ 2nd. That the sword of St. Peter ‘signifies not temporal power or 
spiritual jurisdiction, but’ a true confession of the faith in synod. 3rd. That 
‘the chair of St. Peter’ is capable of being defiled by doctrinal error. 4th. That 
it is possible for ‘ the catholic faith’ not to ‘be held in the apostolic see.’ 5th. 
That an occasion might arise when it would be necessary for the see of Rome 
to clear itself ‘before a synod of the church.’ 6th. That circumstances 
might justify ‘junior,’ or inferior churches, opposing Rome, and in withdrawing 
from communion with her. 7th. That these same churches, instead of being 
her ‘ junior’ or inferiors, might be converted into her ‘judges,’ if she preserved 
not ‘the orthodox faith.’ 8th. That not from any Divine appointment, but on 
account of the sacred memories of St. Peter and St. Paul, Rome ‘is the head 
of all the churches of the world,’ with the exception of the singular prero- 
gative of the place of the Lord’s resurrection, to which a higher honour is 
attached, because of its still more sacred associations. 9th. That through 
‘ perversity’ she might ‘ lose this dignity ;’ and lastly, that unity of faith has 
made unity of power and prerogative in the whole world.” 


Having said thus much, it only remains to notice a statement on 
the 29th page, which can scarcely have been made advisedly, that the 
English church rejects the papal supremacy only in its high sense. 
Supremacy can only exist in a high sense, and the English chureh 
rejects it, as the Irish church appears to have done, in every sense. 





The Seasons. From the German of Fouqué. 


Or these beautiful books, the writer of this notice has only read Sin- 
tram, but that will secure perusal for the rest. Its defects, a certain 
want of texture in the narrative, and a mixing up real and allegorical 
character, in a confusing way, are so amply made up for by the wild 
beauty of its passages, their ingenious moral, their removal from 
familiar life and broad originality, that the former are quite lost in 
the latter. The beautiful cut from Albert Durer’s design, (not ap- 
lied exactly after his intention,) is quite in keeping with the tale and 
the typography. If the rubrication in the title had been a little 
clearer and sharper, this could scarcely have been surpassed. 





“A voice from Rome.” (Burns.) A good tract, intended as 
a preservative against popery, and well calculated to give a 
just view of modern practical Romanism.— “ Confirmation and. 
Communion. A few words to Young Members of the Church.” 
(Burns.) A good tract, on the whole, but approaching too near to the 
assignation of a sacramental efficacy to the rite of confirmation.—* The 
Four Seasons.” (Burns.) A child’s book, charmingly written, and 
elegantly printed. —« The Pastor preparing his Flock for Confirmation. 
Being Four Lectures, by Rev. — Watson.” (Rivingtons.) Ear- 
nest and valuable discourses, although, perhaps, p. 37 appears to say 
more than the author intends.—“ Day Hours of the Church.” Part I, 
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12mo. Toovey. This is one of the attempts to administer almost 
undiluted Romanism to English Churchmen, who are herein in- 
structed in the proper mode of invocation to the Virgin, &c., and pro- 
vided with a round of offices for lauds, prime, tierce, sext, nones, 
vespers, and compline. The advertisement, giving an account of the 
Gregorian tones is good, however.—“ Penitents and Saints. A Ser- 
mon preached in behalf of the Magdalen Hospital at St. George's in 
the Fields. By Archdeacon Manning.” A truly admirable and 
characteristic sermon by one of the first divines and most perfect 
preachers of the age. —“ Essays on some of the Prophecies in Holy Scrip- 
ture which remain to be fulfilled. By the Rev. E.G. Marsh, M.A. Es. 
says TV.and V. Onthe Language of Sy mbolsand Chronology.’ (Seeley.) 
This is an attempt to affix a definite meaning to the expressions used 
in the Old and New Testament prophecies, which the author assumes 
cannot be taken literally. One interpretation of a disputed text is 
this :—“In the 12th verse of the 11th chapter, (Revelations,) the two 
revived witnesses hear a great voice from Heaven, saying unto them, 
‘Come up hither ;’ and they ascended up to heaven in a cloud, This 
I incline to interpret of the Protestant states taking their place among 
the governments of the earth, after which their testimony to the truth, 
which had been suppressed, was renewed with greater energy!” In 
the last verse of the same chapter, it is said, “ The temple of God was 
opened in heaven, and there was seen in his temple the ark of the 
covenant, In other words, the true and spiritual church is established 
among the governments of the earth.”—p. 20. The mention of these 
interpretations makes it unnecessary to say that the chronological 
views of part 5 are of the protestant school.— Among numerous 
volumes of Sermons, the impression left by such partial examination 
as this very productive field of literature can receive, would assign a 
high rank to “ Sermons at Whitehall. By W. 5S. Conybeare, M.A.” 
vo. (Murray.) An opinion which does not pledge the writer to 
another, that the establishment of a Protestant bishop at Jerusalem 
was “a great step forward in the path of true Catholicity.”—*Ser- 
mons : preached principally at Bognor. By Rev. E. Miller.” (Riving- 
tons.) Many of them, republications of single sermons, are well 
written discourses, sound and useful.—“ Sermons, by the Rev. R. 
Ward, M.A., preached at Skipton,” are of average merit, and shew 
some peculiarities of style-—* Sermons, designed chiefly for Parochial 
and Family use. By the Rev. F. E. Tuson, M.A.” Small 8vo. (Hatch- 
ard.) A very unpretending volume, published by subscription, to 
defray expenses in restoring a church. They appear to be orthodox 
and earnest discourses, and ofa respectable literary standard.—* Ser- 
mons preached before the Universities, &e. By the Rev. C. Marriot, 

M.A., late Principal of the Diocesan College, Chichester.” (Parker, 
of Oxford.) These sermons must be spoken of with respect and come 
mendation, although they do not appear to place many points of doc- 
trine ina aleeins light than former discourses on the same subjects 
have done; and unless this can be accomplished (the words are not 
used with reference to Mr. M., but to sermons written in general) the 
publication of multitudes of sermons does not seem advisable.—“ De- 
votions for Morning and Evening of every day in the week.” 12imo. 

(Burns.) A very good manual of devotion, principally from Bishop 
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Andrews, whose litany for the holy communion has also been printed 
for the same publisher, ina small and very beautiful form.—* Short 
and Simple Prayers for Children.” (Grant and Griffith.) A small 
volume of prayers, chiefly dissyllabic, well suited to convey their 
meaning to infant minds.—‘ Elements of Natural History. By Mrs. 
Lee, (late Mrs. kk. Bow ditch.) This is what it professes to be—an 
elementary book, forming a good introduction to Cuvier, and yet 
interspersed with a sufficient amount of anecdote to lead on the youth- 
ful student through the least attractive portion of natural history— 
the first—* Sacred History: the Old Testament.” Square 12mo. 
(Burns.) A beautiful book in ornamental borders, being a transla- 
tion of Schmidt's ‘ Bible History for children.” It seems clearly 
and judiciously written and translated. 





MISCELLANEA. 


TO THE INHABITANTS OF ST. MARGARET'S, WESTMINSTER. 


(iENTLEMEN,—Permit me to call your attention to the fact that efforts 
are now being made to effect the destruction of your venerable parish 
church, and to remove it from the site it has occupied 790 years, I 
much fear a committee of the House of Commons was prevailed upon 
yesterday, 4th of July, to recommend this scheme of church de- 
sec ration. 

I have in my works on church building, and on W entenianten im- 
provement, and by other means, endeavoured to expose the shallow 
pretexts of the destructionists, and having brought over several in- 
lluential persons to my views, I flattered myself that my efforts had 
not been unsuccessful, when, to my astonishment, a letter appeared a 
short time since in the « Builder,” evidently from one of the demolition 
party, announcing ‘the pleasing intelligence’ ’—the pleasing intelli- 
gence!— that St. Margaret’s church was immediately to be pulled 
down and rebuilt on another site, for both of which, funds for the 
purpose had been obtained.” 

Let me epitomize against this measure, the arguments which L have 
given at length elsewhere.—“ That those persons greatly err who would 
regulate Gothic architecture on Greek principles ;” * that Gothic archi- 
tecture does not exhibit itself naked and bare ;” “that it delights in 
bold, striking, and picturesque irregularities ;’’ “ veiling itself with walls, 
and screens, and towers ;”’ “ there fore appears best as an accumulation 
of buildings .”" « therefore the Abbey church and St. Margaret's gain by 
Juxt aposition : ” «while the grandeur of the ancient edifice is increased 
by comparison with the more recent structure which stands beside it ; 
“that when the new palace of legislature is complete “d, St. Margaret’ 3 
will be absolute ly necessary to effect an harmonious union between that 
- the Abbey a “that St. Edward did not think the position of 

t. Margaret’s would injure the effect of his darling abbey church ;’ 

‘that its removal would involve the destruction of another of history’ s 

Nir rar a document of stone which cannot lie, attesting the anti- 
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quity of your parish.’””) And what would you gain by its removal ? 
Instead of your venerable temple, founded by St. Edward, rebuilt by 
Kdward the First, and again by Edward the F ‘ourth, you would pro- 
bably get a mere brick and ‘plaster apology, on a par with those 
modern churches which are the laughing stock of Ecelesiologists.”’ 

But is mere taste, or rather the want of it, to be put into com. 
petition with the desecration of a spot on which your ancestors wor- 
shipped for nearly eight centuries ? Are ye, in this respect, below that 
nation of savages, who, when urged to emigrate, replied, “ But how 
shall we remove the bones of our forefathers !” 

Inhabitants of Westminster, rouse yourselves to resist the architec. 
tural barbarians! Your ancestors rose en masse, and successfully re- 
sisted the Protector Somerset and his myrmidons, when they attempte d 
to destroy this church. ‘The present most exe ellent dean, and your 
highly-gifted rector, are utterly opposed to the project of removal ; 
put yourselves under their legitimate guidance, “ Remove not St. Mar- 
vuret’'s—vrestore it to its pristine heauty as left to ye by the illustrious 
er sie you will never more hear the senseless cry of removing 

. Margaret’s to obtain a better view of the Abbey. Pe rhaps the best 
all methods to unite St. Margaret’s more intim: te ‘ly with the Abbey, 
would be the erection of a tomb- house or cloister between them, as a 


receptacle for those mural monuments which disfigure the interior of 


the Minster, the expense of which would, probably, be defrayed by 
the accession of new monuments. As an architectural antiquary, | 
have now done my duty; let the guardians of the fabrie do theirs, 


11, Park Street, Westminster, WILLIAM BARDWELL. 
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LETTER ADDRESSED BY THE BISHOP OF LONDON TO THE RURAL 
DEANS OF HIS DIOCESE. 


London House, May, 25 1844. 


Reverend Breturen,—After consultation with the archdeacons of my 
diocese, I desire to call your attention to the advantages which may be ex- 
pected to result from your holding periodical meetings of the incumbents of 
parishes within your respective deaneries, for the purposes of conference. 

Many of the clergy have expressed to me a strong opinion, as to the de- 
sirableness of more frequent personal communication between those whe are 
connected with one another by the ties of spiritual brotherhood, as being en- 
trusted with the care of souls in the different parishes of the same diocese ; 
and have regretted that they seldom meet together in their ministerial capacity, 
except at the visitations of the bishop or the archdeacon. Those occasions, 
they have observed, are too rare, and the numbers assembled are too great, to 
admit of that free and friendly intercourse which would give scope to the 
mutual communication of sentiment, experience, and advice, and promote the 
growth of unity in the body at large, as well as the efficiency of individual 
ministrations. 

The learning and picty of the clergy would undoubtedly be more service- 
able to the church, and more beneficial to her children, if there were a better 
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understanding, a more frequent intercourse, and a more cordial union amongst 
those who are labouring in the same work, as servants of the same Master, in 
the same portion of his household, and under the same spiritual superin- 
tendence. Relying, perhaps, too much upon the strength of our position, as 
the clergy of an established church, we have overlooked, or neglected, a source 
of strength, which is well understood and duly valued by those who are not 
in communion with us, and who have no external and adventitious supports 
whereon to rely. Yet the framework of our church is admirably adapted to 
encourage and facilitate a brotherly intercourse between the clergy, and at 
the same time to obviate the inconveniencies which might result from that in- 
tercourse, if not conducted with a due attention to well-considered rules, nor 
subject to the control of legitimate authority. 

[ am therefore inclined to believe, that a closer bond of union between the 
clergy themselves, and a readier means of communication with their bishop, 
would be secured by periodical meetings of the incumbents of all the parishes 
in a rural deanery, or where the number is small, in two adjacent deaneries, 
under the presidency of the rural dean, by whom their proceedings should be 
made known at intervals to the archdeacon, to be reported by him, if neces- 
sary, to the bishop. By the same channel the clergy might be made ac- 
quainted, on particular emergencies, with the wishes of their diocesan, 

This would perhaps be as near an approximation as the present state of our 
church admits of being made, to the ruridecanal chapters of an earlier age ; 
and it isa plan, which if wrought out with discretion, and in that spirit of 
zeal for the church’s welfare, and of Christian charity towards one another 
which may be looked for amongst brethren in the ministry, could hardly fail 
of producing beneficial results. 

The plan has been already tried in more dioceses than one. In the diocese 
of Chichester, for instance, it was adopted, at the suggestion of the late ex- 
cellent Bishop Otter. Its advantages were set forth with great force and feel- 
ing in a letter which he addressed to his rural deans in the year 1840, and 
its success, as I am informed, has been highly encouraging. 

It must be evident, that whether good shall or shall not result from these 
ruridecanal chapters, will depend upon their being conducted with discretion 
and under fixed regulations. These limitations | consider to be of the first 
importance. The subjects of conference at such meetings should be strictly 
of a practical kind ; in no case touching upon theological controversy ; but 
relating to the management of parishes ; the methods of performing the mi- 
nistrations of the clergy in public and in private; the advancement of local, 
diocesan, and general charities connected with the church; the various modes 
of bettering the condition of the poor; the formation and conduct of schools ; 
and such occasional questions affecting the church’s interests or usefulness as 
may be submitted by authority to their consideration. Ilere is ample matter 
for friendly and profitable conference, without the introduction of those doc- 
trinal questions, the discussion of which would be apt to give tosuch meetings 
a polemic instead of a pacific character, and to make them, before long, centres 
of mutual repulsion rather than of attraction. I would therefore urge upon 
you, with much earnestness, the necessity of watching very carefully the ap- 
pearing of any tendency to discussions of that nature, and of repressing it in 
the first instance. 

Respecting the proper time and mode of commencing the holding of chapters 
Within your respective deaneries, [ would have you consult your archdeacon ; 
and, generally, you will advise with him as to the manner in which the prin- 
ciples here laid down may be best carried into effect. 

I am, rev. brethren, your faithful friend, C. J. Lonpon. 





Rules for the Regulations of Ruridecanal Chapters in the Diocese of London. 
1. The rural dean, with the consent of the archdeacon, and under the au- 
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thority of the bishop, shall call a meeting of the incumbents within his deanery 
once in every quarter. 

2. The archdeacon shall preside at such meetings, if present ; otherwise, the 
rural dean; or in his absence, some incumbent in the deanery, appointed by 
him. 

3. At every quarterly meeting the rural dean shall request information 
from the clergy as to the method in which the various offices of the church 
are performed ; the state of their several parishes, with respect to their churches, 
church services, and schools; the means employed in their parishes to pro- 
mote the interests of the church societies, diocesan or national ; and the funds 
collected for local or general purposes of charity; and shall confer with them 
upon such other points as he may be instructed, or shall think fit, to submit 
to them. 

4. A register shall be kept by every rural dean, in which shall be recorded 
the proceedings of every meeting ; and a brief report thereof shall be made to 
~ bishop by the archdeacon. 

. One of the incumbents in the deanery shall be appointed by the rural 
dea ‘an to act as secretary, if necessary. 

. Every meeting of the rural chapters shall be preceded by attendance at 
nin prayer in the parish church. 


THE DIVINITY EXERCISES AND DEGREE. 
(CIRCULAR. ) 


Tne THebdomadal Board has at last abandoned the illegal exercises for the 
B.D. degree, and expressed its willingness to observe the statutes in that par- 
ticular. All this is right: but it would have been better if that board had 
always thought so. 

Now that the masters are referred to the statutes for the proper course of 
proceeding to their degrees in divinity, it is necessary to ascertain what the 
statutes contain; for no other guide can we have; we have no customary in- 
terpretation in our way, either for us or against us. The statute in the case is 
new, of the date of June 10, 1833. The old statute VI. vi. § 2, is abrogated, 
and the new one has not yet been observed at all. Further, we should be 
guilty of a great indisc retion if we allowed any sense of the statute other than 
the literal, or any person to explain it, who is not by the statutes qualified to 
do 80). 

This is the first clause of the statute : 

“ Statutum est, quod is, qui ad Gradum Baccalaurei in 8, Theologia promo- 
veri cupit, priusquam Gratiam proponat, bis in disputationibus Theologicis 
pro Forma Opponentis principalis, (id est, primo vel secundo loco disputantis) 
munere perfunctus fuerit, et semel per duas horas in Schola Theologica pro 
Forma responderit.” VI. vi. § 2. 


The disp utations in theology having been abolished in 1819, it might admit 
of a question, whether any M.A. is now qualified to dispute, excepting on the 
theory that this statute is a bona fide new one, and not to be interpreted by 
the abrogated form of it. ‘Taking it, however, as a new statute, which it 1s, 
this appears to be the present course for a master to take towards the attain- 
ment of the B.D. degree. 

First, it may be necessary to have heard, at least, one lecture from each or 
cither of the two theological professors, the Lady Margaret's and the Queen's ; 
congregation disper nses on ly pro minus diligenti auditione: This attendance, 1! 
necessary, may he made at any time: but it must be in the Divinity Sch i, 
according to the statute IV. i. § 17, 18, passed in 1839. If these lectures are 
not delivered, the Vice-Chancellor and the Proctors are virum idoneum substi- 
tuere at the expense of the delinquent professor. IV. ii, § 1, 1839. 
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For the exercises pro formA this may be the course. Let the candidates, 
three in number—the respondent one day to be opponent the next—take two 
questions—say, for example’s sake, in this form: 

«“ An Chimera bombinans in vacuo posset comedere secundas intentiones,”’ 

Affirmatur (A.B. Respondent. 


Negatur = = } Opponent. 


This and the other question should be prefaced by saying that the disputa- 
tion is pro forma, mentioning also when it will be had ; let notice of it also be 
given according to the statute, which is as follows: ‘* Quodque ante hujasmodi 
Disputationes, Questiones, una cum nominibus Opponentium et Respondentis, 
per septem dies integros significentur, programmate affixo valvis utriusque 
exterioris Porte Scholarum, ac insuper muris Collegii Omnium Animarum, et 
Oriel, qua Australis ct Occidentalis parietes Plateam versus in angulos coeunt.” 
VI. vi. § 2. 

After the disputation is ended ; an hour upon each question, no moderator 
appointed by the statutes, therefore any D.D. may be one, and the Vice- 
Chancellor is to take care that it is duly done: “ Ipsius etiam est, ut Con- 
ciones, Prelectiones, et Disputationes, et omnia ordinum exercitia debite pera- 
gantur, . .. . prospicere :’’"—The candidate will provide three B.D,’s to be 
his deponentes, who ‘Coram Vice-Cancellario inter Procuratores, in genua 
decumbentes, submissa voce,” IX. v. § 7, will testify on oath that he for 
whom they depose is, to the best of their knowledge and belief, worthy of his 
degree: this done, the presentation will take place. Of course, before the de- 
positions are made, the grace of the house, the dispensations, and the grace of 
the congregation have been severally aliowed. 

Now comes the question who is to present: All degrees are granted, except 
those by decree of Convocation, by the Congregation of Regents: all our pre- 
cautions as to examination are taken to secure the Regents against being 
deceived, in granting the first degree in arts. ‘* Quo exploriatior sit, Congre- 
gationi Regentium eruditio, ac in bonis litteris progressus singulorum.” And 
in a later form of the statute: ‘* Quo innotescat certius Congregationi Regen- 
tium eruditio,” &c. Those who proceed to the higher degrees need no farther 
examination: ‘f Decretum est, quod qui gradus in altioribus Facultatibus, post 
susceptos in Artibus gradus, capessunt, ulteriori examine non indigeant quam 
quod apud Deponentes suis subere eos par est: Qui si conscientias suas inter- 
rogant, priusquam Priesentato cuiquam testimonium perhibeant, sufficiens 
examen instituisse censendi sunt. Eorum igitur Depositiones Priesentato 
unicuique sufticiant.”—IX. ii. § 4. Here it is evident that the Congregation 
of Regents, consisting of the Chancellor and Proctors, take the word of the 
three deponents for the fitness of the candidate moribus et scientié.—IX. v. § 7. 
And if any master find a candidate, * habito examine quoad eruditionem, Gra- 
dui suo imparem ;” that candidate must undergo a public examination in the 
House of Congregation, IX. v. § 1; but this cannot apply to the candidates for 
degrees in theology. 

_Now, throughout the whole body of the statutes and the multifarious altera- 
tions of late years, there is not one word to say that even a B.D. may not 
present a candidate for that degree : certainly not thata D.D. may not do it. 
Why, it is conferred by the Chancellor, who is a layman; and his deputy may 
bea layman also, and ifin holy orders he may be no graduate in theology at all. 
As for the claim of the Queen’s Professor to present, he may, doubtless, as a 
Reg nt, bat only as such; and so may any other D.D. What part of the statutes 
eves him any control over the exercises ? over the presentation? Until you pro- 
duce the text of the law for that purpose it will avail not. Suppose an M.A. 
Were appointed professor by her Majesty ; and he had not performed his exer- 
“ises; who is to moderate in his act? Whois to present him? Who presented 
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and who moderated before the days of Henry VIII? Or, suppose the Queen 
were to leave the place vacant for six months—no extravagant supposition— 
are the university acts to be intermitted? the degrees not granted ? Once more: 
suppose the place was suppressed—no impossibility or improbability —will 
the Faculty of Theology cease also, and with it the Lady Margaret’s Prelector, 
and the six doctors become matter of tradition? which is a calamity to 
be thought of only with horror. The new exercises are under a new statute : 
that statute has slept quietly for eleven years: we have no tradition or custom 
to limit its meaning: it has no nursery recollections of the provident care of 
Queen’s professors ; and the “ watchfulness ” and “ moderation” of the Hebdo- 
madal Board have been so excessive, that its slumbers were of the deepest : 
let the masters take it into their own care, and now that it so old, there is the 
less danger of their rough fondling proving hurtful to its strange proportions ; 
they must give it a name and teach it letters, and so keep it as that no future 
professor may use it for his own ends. Inthe year 1801, “ Statuit autem et 
declarat Academia quod in omni presentatione censendus est semper Prasen- 
tator—pretor id quod cuilibet presentando a domo sua testimonium perhibetur 
—suum quoque, ex ipsa presentatione, testimonium adjicere: scilicet, non 
videri sibi praesentatum istum eo gradu quem ambit indignum esse.” He who 
presents gives his testimony; therefore Dr. Hampden cannot present those 
opinions he dislikes; not so, Dr. Hampden is not the Presentator, because 
Testimonia a Professoribus, aut aliunde arcessita, SUPERVACUA SUNTO,— 
IX, ii. § 4. 
Oxford, June 12, 1844. 


a 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


4, St. Martin’s-place. 
SpeciaL meetings of this society were held on the Ist and 15th instant, in 
consequence of the numerous and pressing applications for aid which have 
been received from various parts of the country. The Lord Bishop of London 
presided. There were also present the Bishops of Durham, Lincoln, Glou- 
cester and Bristol, Norwich, Lichfield, and Chichester, the Earl of Harrowby, 
the Revs. Doctors Spry and D’Oyley. The Committee having, among other 
business, ordered the payment of ten grants to the places where the works 
undertaken with the aid of the society have been completed, (eight of these 
grants being voted towards building additional churches,) proceeded to con- 
sider the applications for assistance recently received, and voted new grants 
of money towards building twelve additional churches or chapels, and towards 
rebuilding, enlarging, or otherwise increasing the accommodation in ten 
existing churches or chapels, making twenty-two grants in all. The new 
buildings are to be erected for two districts in the parish of Gainsborough, 
and for districts in the parishes of Middleton in Teesdale, Durham ; Ashbourn, 
Derby ; Sandbach, Cheshire; Woolwich, Kent; Calverley, Yorkshire; Barn- 
staple, Devon ; Bushbury, Staffordshire; Lynn, Norfolk ; Gosport, Hants; 
and Didsbury, a chapelry in the parish of Manchester. The churches to be 
enlarged &c. are situate at Ystradyfoding, Glamorganshire ; St. Feock, Corn- 
wall; Great Bookham, Surrey ; Lower Guiting, Gloucestershire; Yardley, 
Herts; Ninebanks, Northumberland; Stranton, Durham; Kirkdale, near 
Liverpool ; Attleborough, Norfolk; and Tarrant Gunville, Dorset. Five of 
the districts in which new churches are to be built are situated from one to 
seven miles from the nearest churches, and although the other districts are 
nearer to places of worship, they are equally destitute of accommodation, as 
those churches are fully occupied by the inhabitants of the districts to which 
they properly belong. The population of the twenty-two parishes now as- 
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sisted is 462,000 souls; the number of existing churches is 72, containing 
accommodation for 69,034 persons, and including 18,994 free seats. The free 
church room is, therefore, only one seat for every twenty-four inhabitants, 
The additional accommodation to be obtained by the execution of the works 
referred to in the applications which have been now considered, is 6199 sit- 
tings, 4940 to be free and unappropriated. It will be observed that five-sixths 
of the new seats are to be free; indeed, two of the new churches—viz., those 
intended to be built at Middleton and Gosport—will be wholly free; a fur- 
ther evidence of the growing conviction that it is of the utmost importance to 
provide the labouring classes with the means of attending public worship. 
‘The aggregate amount of the population of the twenty-two places above re- 
ferred to, When compared with the total present provision of church room 
therein, does not convey an accurate idea of the wants of particular parishes ; 
and without again calling attention to the parish of Manchester, it should be 
noticed that Middleton in Teesdale contains a population of 3000 persons, 
and has one church with 284 sittings. Woolwich contains nearly 28,000 
inhabitants, with one church accommodating 1500 persons, and a proprietary 
chapel. Kirkdale, a suburb of Liverpool, has a population of 5000 persons, 
rapidly increasing, and 960 sittings in the chapel, 100 only of which are free. 
Lynn, with more than 12,000 inhabitants, has two churches accommodating 
about one-sixth of the number, but affording free accommodation for only 
450 persons. Gosport, containing a population of nearly 8000 persons, with 
only a proprietary chapel, containing 1000 sittings, of which only about 300 are 
free. Sandbach, with 6600 inhabitants and 1247 sittings, in two churches, 
only 224 of which are free. In these six parishes, therefore, there is a popu- 
lation of 63,000 persons, 55,901 of whom have no seats provided for them in 
the existing churches, in which the free accommodation is only 1822 seats, or 
one sitting for 35 persons. The board have determined that in future they 
will hold a meeting on the third Monday in July in each year instead of the 
usual meeting in October; they have therefore adjourned their sittings to 
the 18th of November next. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN 
FOREIGN PARTS, 


Tur following letter has recently been addressed to the secretaries of asso- 
Clations ; 

_ Rey. and dear Sir.—I am directed to send for your information the follow- 
ing copy of a statement which has been laid before his Grace the Archbishop 
ot Canterbury, in furtherance of a resolution, passed at the last monthly 
meeting of the society, appointing a special committee ‘‘ to take into consi- 
deration the present state of the society, and the best means to be adopted for 
raising the income of the society, so as to meet its expenditure :” 

_“The present condition of the church in the colonies and dependencies of 
Great Britain is such as to demand the immediate attention of the whole body 
of faithful members of the church of England. 

_“* The maintenance and extension of the church in the colonies is mainly 
“ependent upon the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. The annual 
income of this society has increased, since 1837, from 12,0001. to 47,0001. ; 
but so many and so urgent have been the calls from abroad, that even this 
large increase of its means has been found insufficient to keep pace with the 
‘acreased demands upon them. 

Sion large numbers of our countrymen are, every year, encouraged to 
8° forth from their native land to seek a settlement in some distant colony, it 
‘aust be held a duty second only to that of providing for the spiritual wants 
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of the population at home, to see that these children of our own household 
are not, by their removal to another part of the empire, debarred from all the 
ordinances of religion, and the means of Christian education for their families. 

‘A reference to the rapid growth and extension of our colonial dependencies 
will be sufficient to account for the constantly increasing expenditure into 
which the society has been led. To one division of Canada alone, half a 
million of people has been added within the last half century ; while the many 
important settlements of Australia, Van Diemen’s Land, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and New Zealand, have sprung up during the same period. 

“In the year before last, sixty-four thousand persons, and they, for the 
most part, of the poorest class, left this country to settle in some one or other 
of our colonies; and the yearly average of emigrants does not fall short of 
fifty thousand. These multitudes are almost entirely dependent, for the 
supply of their spiritual necessities, on the funds of the society ; and when to 
the demands of the emigrant is added the still more fearful destitution of 
the convicts in our penal settlements, it will be admitted that unusual exer- 
tions have been required. Those exertions have been freely made ; and one 
hundred and fifty clergymen have been added to the list of the society’s mis- 
sionaries since the year 1838. 

5 The consequence of these efforts has heen, not only the absorption of the 
society's ordinary income, but the total exhaustion of its funded capital. 

“ Henceforward, therefore, the amount of assistance which the society can 
render to the colonial church and its missions among the heathen, must 
depend on the yearly contributions of Christians at home. ‘The colonies 
themselves are making every effort, both for the present support and the 
permanent endowment of their own church. In the North American pro- 
vinces, in the West Indies, and in the Australian settlements, a spirit has 
been aroused which shews that not want of zeal, but want of ability, compels 
them still to look to the English church, and to that society which has so 
long and so largely administered to their wants. Deeply important, there- 
fore, it is that ‘he society should be enabled to maintain and extend its opera- 
tions. ‘Those operations cannot be maintained, even on the present scale, at a 
less charge than 80,0001. annually. By the present receipts of the society, 
from all sources, (including the collections under the Queen’s Letter,) cannot 
be stated at a higher amount than 60,0001. There is, then, a present de- 
ficiency of 20,0002. to be made up: and this sum is not merely required once 
for all, but must be added permanently to the society’s income. 

“On looking carefully into the several sources of the society’s income, it 
was found that the mainspring of its augmented supplies was in its paro- 
chial associations, and that in proportion to their growth and prosperity has 
been the increase of the society's funds. The committee, therefore, saw that 
it needed only to extend widely enough the system of parochial associations, 
in orde r to secure a sufficient yearly income, 

‘ The only question that then remained was, what should be the method 
“ana for bringing the claims and necessities of our brethren in the colonies 
to the especial notice of the parochial clergy ; and, after much serious con- 
sideration, they came to the conclusion, that it was expedient that one or 
more clergymen for each archdeaconry, or smaller ecclesiastical division, 
should be specially commissioned to recommend and assist in the formation 
of parochial associations, for the special purpose of enrolling annual subscribers. 

“ And it was resolved— 

‘That as such commission can come, with full authority, only from the 

bi bishops of the several dioceses, a de patation be appointed to wait upon 

§ Grace the Archbishop of Canter} jury, respectfully to submit to his 

Grace these views of the committee ; and, provided they approve them- 
ves to his Grace's judg ini humbly to solicit his Grace to adopt such 
measures as he may deem most proper to commend them to the attention 
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of the bishops of the province of Canterbury. And thata like deputation 
be appointed to wait upon his Grace the Archbishop of York, for the 
same purpose.’ ” 


In compliance with the above resolution, a deputation was appointed, 
which waited upon his Grace the president, and laid before him the substance 
of the foregoing statement. His Grace was pleased to sanction with his ap- 
proval the plan proposed by the committee, and promised to bring the subject 
under the consideration of the bishops of his province. 

The society, in the meanwhile, is happy to express its confident reliance 
upon your zealous assistance in carrying out any plan for the general forma- 
tion of parochial associations which may come duly recommended by eccle- 
siastical authority. 

{ avail myself of the present opportunity of communicating to you a 
resolution agreed upon at a meeting of the special committee above referred 
to:-—— 

Resolved, —“ That it is highly important that it should be made generally 
known among the members of the society, that its present operations 
might be maintained in their full efficiency, if each member would either 
double his own subscription, or procure new subscribers to an equal 
amount; and that this suggestion be respectfully communicated to every 
incorporated and associated member.” 

I am, Rev. and dear Sir, 
Yours very faithfully, 
Exnest IawKINS. 


eee — 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Russell in the chair. The Secretary read the minutes of the 
last meeting, at which thirty-five new members were admitted. 

The Rey. W. Dodsworth observed that the Second Report of the Standing 
Committee had mentioned Bishop Bull’s work on *f The Corruptions of the 
Church of Rome,” with an Appendix by Bishop Cosens, as one of those which 
were faithful copies of the genuine works of the respective authors. Buta 
clergyman having procured this work to give to a parishioner tending towards 
Komanism, on examining it found omissions in the Appendix. He therefore 
wished to have some explanation as to how it was the report had stated it to 
be a correct copy. If the report was incorrect in its statement respecting this 
book, what assurance had they that the other works mentioned in it were 
correct copies? Ile had also heard that the Tract Committee were about to 
publish Bishop Bull’s work without the Appendix. 

The Rey. 'T. B. Murray, secretary, stated that it had been put on the list in 
1836, and the committee had supposed it was a genuine reprint. But having 
heard that alterations had been made in Cosens’ part, he had written inquiries 
respecting it to the Rev. Mr. Pantin, who had edited the work with notes, and 
he had not yet received any answer. It was a mistake to suppose it was in- 
tended to publish Bull’s part without Cosens’, 

_ The Rev. B, Harrison observed, that this tract stood on a different footing 
irom others, as it was edited by Mr. Pantin, with a preface and notes. The 
oMissions were not in the statements of the doctrines of Rome, 

J.C. Meymott, Esq., said that the fact of the work appearing to be by 
another person should have induced the greater care in admitting it. 

KLochfort Clarke, Esq., said that this work was admitted on to the list before 
the Board had been deprived of their right to vote on the admission of tracts, 
and he had at the time suggested, that as there were many notes, it would be 
advisable to add one more ; namely, to append the sixth article of the church 
of England, “ On the alone Authority of the Scriptures in Controversies of the 
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Faith,” as a corrective note to that part of Bishop Bull, where he speaks of 
the authority of the three first centuries. That remark had led Mr. Pantin to 
call on him, (Mr. Clarke,) and Mr. Pantin had then informed him that he had 
given that work, with another, to the late Mr. Hugh James Rose, then one of 
the Tract Committee, in order that both might be introduced to the society 
together. But Mr. Rose, to the disappointment of Mr. Pantin, had only intro- 
duced this of Bull. It would therefore, no doubt, be found, on inquiry, that 
Mr. Rose had been the person to introduce Bull and Cosens in their present 
form on to the society’s lists, Mr. Pantin being the editor. If any corrections 
should be made, he begged to repeat the request that the article on the autho- 
rity of Holy Scripture might be added as a note, to control the authority 
of the three first centuries. 

Mr. Meymott wished to know what guarantee they had that other tracts 
were faithful. 

I. F. Moore, Esq., said that they had a general statement of their accuracy. 
One appeared to be inaccurate in some particulars, but it did not follow that 
any others were so. 

J. L. Adolphus, Esq., asked whether any doctrine of Rome had been misre- 
presented 7 

Mr. Dodsworth replied, No; but the agreements between the church of 
England and Rome were not accurately stated. In one place it appeared as 
if we agreed with the Council of Trent. 

The Rev. R. G. Baker, as the only member of the Tract Committee present, 
said, that he could not, without notice of the question, answer respecting what 
took place eight years ago. But nothing could be more careful than the course 
taken at present by the Tract Committee. If Mr. Dodsworth would send in a 
statement of discrepancies, the subject should be looked into. 

The secretary then read the annual report of the Foreign Translation Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Dodsworth expressed his satisfaction that Nelson’s ‘‘ Book of Fasts and 
Festivals” was being translated, and dwelt on the importance of the edition 
used for foreign countries being quite accurate. The secretary stated that it 
would be accurate. 

Mr. Clarke said it would be a very great blessing if Nelson were amended 
in several particulars. The report was then directed to be printed. 

The secretary mentioned, that a grant of 50/, had formerly been made 
towards translating Nelson’s ** Fasts and Festivals” into modern Armenian, 
the standing committee now recommended a further grant of 251. 

Mr. Clarke said he should not be content with offering a silent opposition 
to this grant, when so much prominence was given to Nelson, who had many 
defects. To say nothing of matters of doctrine, be would mention a statement 
of a fact, in which Nelson was not warranted. Nelson asserted, which he (Mr. 
Clarke) denied, that the church of God in all ages had held that Mary, after 
the birth of our Lord, had always continued a virgin. 

Mr. Meymott said that remark reminded him of a churchwarden who had 
proposed that the Prayer-book should be amended by leaving out the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Belief. The grant was then made, 

A grant of twelve Prayer-books was recommended by the standing com- 
mittee to be made to the Rev. J. W. Cunningham, for the use of servants of 
gentlemen and others inGermany. Mr. Meynott objected to such a grant, as 
gentlemen ought to supply their own families. Mr. Adolphus thought they 

might trust to the discretion of an old member. 8S. Poynder, Esq., said that 
servants were not very likely to obtain Prayer-books from their masters in 
Bavaria. Mr, Clarke said, if it was not too extravagant, he would propose to 
double this mighty grant. Twelve English and twelve German Prayer-books 
were then granted. 

Several letters of acknowledgment were then laid before the meeting. 
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The secretaries reported that the Lord Bishop of St. David's had, on the 
30th of May last, preached in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, at the yearly 
meeting of the children of the charity schools in and about the metropolis ; his 
lordship having taken his text from Deut. xxx. 1l1—14. It was agreed to 
return the thanks of the meeting to the bishop. 

Mr. Dodsworth called attention to the daily service in St. Paul’s having 
been interrupted by the preparations for the charity children. If he should be 
in the room when the next grant for that object should be proposed, he would 
on that ground oppose it. 

Mr. Poynder said that he, on the other hand, would support it; and did not 
doubt but that it would be made as usual.—From the Record. 


SCOTTISH EPISCOPAL CHURCH SOCIETY. 


Tur London Auxiliary Committee of this Society requests the attention of the 
members of the church in this country to the designs which it is engaged in 
promoting. 

The Scottish Episcopal Church Society was formed at a general synod of 
the church, in the year 1838, with the following objects in view :— 

1. To provide a fund for aged or infirm clergymen, or salaries for their 
assistants; and general aid for congregations struggling with pecuniary 
difficulties. 

2. To assist candidates for the ministry in completing their theological studies. 

3. To provide episcopal schoolmasters, books, and tracts, for the poor. 

!, To assist in the formation and enlargement of diocesan libraries. 

in order to promote these designs of the society, the London Auxiliary Com- 
mittee was formed in the year 1839, for the purpose of circulating statements 
of its proceedings in the south of Britain, and receiving the contributions of 
those who take an interest in the welfare of the church in Scotland. 

The committee continues to hold its quarterly meetings at No. 79, Pall Mall. 

Tuomas Bown ter, M.A., Henry Brown, M.A,, Hon. Secretaries. 


SPEECH OF DR. GRANT. 


Ar the annual meeting of the Plymouth Branch of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, held on the 3rd of July, the Venerable the Archdeacon being in 
the chair,—the Rev. Dr. Grant said, that inasmuch as the point which the 
motion he proposed more immediately brought under the notice of the meeting 
had reference to the difficulties of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, and to the objects which that society sought to accomplish, 
it was his intention to speak of those efforts by means of which their difficulties 
could be met and their objects obtained. These difficulties were occasioned 
by the multiplication of their colonies outrunning their means, and from the 
fact that the society was not sufficiently made known to the country at large. 
He believed that if the’existence and objects of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, and especially if, as had been suggested at a recent meeting, 
parochial associations were more generally formed, in order that the claims of 
the society might be better enforced upon the hearts and consciences of all 
churchmen, that then they would not have to complain of the inefficient 
support at present afforded. It would require but little argument to convince 
them that the support of such an institution was indeed a national duty : but 
he hoped that the objects of the society would be promoted rather as a religious 
duty, and so far as they were thus taken up would they be blessed by God in 
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+ their results. He knew that many persons when asked to give their aid to ca 
‘ | such institutions, objected that they should attend rather to the wants of their ne 
A ignorant fellow-countrymen at home, by meeting the necessity they exhibited tic 
: for a greater amount of religious instruction, and by providing a remedy for gii 
: the relaxed and almost infidel state in which so many thousands in England du 
were involved; but he could assure them that there were equally pressing be 
i obligations for the propagation of the gospel in foreign parts, and that in pro- w 
; portion as their hearts were opened to the wants of the destitute at home, so ch 
would they feel for the necessities of their colonists and of the heathen abroad; ot 
they would feel that their regard should not alone be devoted to the ignorant kr 
‘ at home, but that they ought to embrace in the circle of their sympathies all ci 
H who bore the name and figure of man, all for whom their blessed Lord had th 
6 lived and died. As a matter of principle, and as a matter of policy, it was It 
H equally their duty to support the claims of this society. It was in the highest al 
: degree the policy of the men of England to propagate amongst their colonists in 
: the knowledge of the Christian faith, and especially the faith of the church of pl 
: ingland—the established religion of the land; it was their policy, because it in 
: was their colonies by which they lived, which were the source of their great- th 

ness as a nation, which were the best markets for their manufactures, and ze 
: which were thus the mainspring of their power and riches—the cause of a at 
‘J prosperity which, if not rightly used, would be their curse and condemnation. al 
) If, then, this were the fact, the destruction of their trade and commerce fa 
: would flow from the loss of their colonies, which would be followed by the cl 
' decline of their manufactures, and then would be manifest the curse which had of 
‘ fallen upon them, lg 
| The rev. gentleman who had preceded him had referred to the fact that the al 
disturbances which had taken place in the manufacturing districts prevailed ti 


in those parishes in which the doctrines and principles of the church of Eng- 
land were least known; and if they turned to their colonies, a similar proof 
would be afforded, for it was notorious that the whole of the disaffected in the 
Canadian rebellion were unconnected with the church of England. From this 
fact, then, he drew the conclusion that in proportion as they extended the 
knowledge of the faith and practice of their church in the colonies of Britain, | 
9 would they secure the allegiance of these dependencies to the mother t! 
country. But not merely or mainly was it a matter of policy that they should 
propagate the gospel in those distant lands which acknowledged the supremacy S 
of Britain, it was also a matter of principle. Up to the present age—the age 0 
in which England became the great colonizer of the world—it had been the 
established rule among all nations that wherever they carried their colonies, c 
they should carry also the faith of the mother country. When heathen d 
nattons once extended their possessions, they took care to send among their t 
colonists their household gods, the sacred fire, and their venerated but | 
| idolatrous priesthood, in order that the colonists might recollect the country j 
| from wheace they sprang. And then, when in the course of time, Spain and 
Portugal became the colonizing powers, the very first thing they did was to ( 
introduce with their customs and languages a knowledge of the religion they ( 
professed, And again when France in her turn sent a colony to Canada, did 
they not take measures for maintaining and propagating in that distant region t 
the faith professed in the mother country? To do this had, up to the present 
age, been a principle universally recognised, and acknowledged, and practised, 
as a moral and religious instinct, as well by heathen as by Christian men. | 
Again, the people of this country were under an implied contract with their 
colonists that they should send them the means of religious instruction, for 
when they prevailed upon emigrants, who were composed chiefly of agricul- | 
tural labourers, to leave the land of their birth in order that they might settle 
in foreign lands, they kept from their sight the fact that in those countries | 
they would find things wholly different from what they were here. They took | 
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care to send with their colonists governors, judges, and soldiers, so that, if 
need be, they might repress by the power of the sword the seeds of disaffec- 
tion; but as to sending with them that which should bind them in their alle- 
giance to the country from which they had gone forth as exiles, that was a 
duty which was scarcely thought of. He contended, therefore, that it was 
both a mockery and a robbery to send their fellow-countrymen out to these 
wildernesses, destitute of the means which could alone make life happy, and 
cheer their dying hours with hope. It was, then, a matter of principle and 
obligation which they owed to their colonies, that they should extend the 
knowledge of the gospel among them ; and how much higher was the prin- 
ciple, how much greater was the obligation they owed to their Redeemer, that 
they should do all in their power to make his name known in all the earth ! 
It was said that colonization was the great means of Christianizing the heathen; 
and if this were the fact, and England was the only colonizing country, how 
imperative was it their duty to carry on in those countries the work of God’s 
providence and grace in his behalf! The rev. gentleman then referred to the 
increased duties which had devolved upon Christian England, from the fact 
that the empire of China was now thrown open to them, and continued 
zealously to enforce the obligation upon Englishmen to extend their religion 
at the same time that they introduced their language and history, their arts 
and sciences, their modes of thought and feeling. He commented upon the 
fact that whilst the colonies of Britain were being extended, the society whose 
claims he now advocated, would be compelled to withdraw at least one-fourth 
of their missionaries, unless a greater amount of support was afforded, and, in 
language most affecting, conjured his hearers not to let this be. Dr. Grant 
also detailed several interesting facts in connexion with the missionary opera- 
tions of the society. 


ROMNEY MARSH TITHE APPORTIONMENT, 
APPLEDORE APPEAL TO THE BOARD, 


Tuts case was argued before the ‘Tithe Commissioners, at Somerset House, on 
the 24th of May last. 

Three objections had been taken to the apportionment made by Mr. John 
Stevens, sen., the valuer, before the Assistant Commissioners appointed to hear 
objections thereto :—viz., Ist, That the Tithe Commutation Acts did not 
authorize any addition by way of rent-charge to the modus value of the tithes 
covered thereby, in the case of lands now pasture, and which had been pasture 
during the years of average, although such modus did not extend to corn, and 
the lands in question were liable to corn tithes. 2nd, That pasture lands be- 
longing to the dean and chapter (of Canterbury) could not be lawfully 
ploughed, since ploughing such would be waste; and hence that no addition 
could be made to the modus in the case of these lands. 3rd, That the lands 
of the appellant, Sir John Honeywood, were not likely to be ploughed; and 
ought not, therefore, to be subjected to any charge beyond the mere modus. 

The Assistant Commissioners had disallowed these objections, and reported 
that the apportionment ought to be confirmed. 

The first objection was argued by Mr. Sandys, of Canterbury; the second 
by Mr. Lake, of Lincoln’s Inn; the third by Mr. Furley, of Ashford. Mr. 
Willis, of Cranbrook, supported the apportionment. 

The following judgment was pronounced by the Board :— 

‘In the case of Appledore, we have three parties complaining of the appor- 
lionment, on three grounds ; though not all three parties on the same grounds. 

“One party complains that the apportioner has not given the full benefit of 
a modus to the owners of grounds, of which that modus protects all the pro- 
duce, except corn and grain. 
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‘This is a parochial modus, and would in the same manner protect the 
lands actually arable, if they grew other produce than corn and grain. 

“In cases where it is clearly improbable that the grass lands will ever be 
ploughed up, we think the amount of the modus ought only to be apportioned 
on them; but in this case, we are of opinion that the apportioner, in the 
execution of his duty, of allowing the full benefit of this modus to all the 
parties entitled to it, was justified in laying a small sum in addition to the 
modus, on lands actually in grass; and that the owners of the lands now in 
grass get their full share of the benefit of this modus, when they are protected 
from ever paying more than the modus, with a very slight addition, whatever 
may be the future produce of their soil. 

“The second party complains that his lands can never be ploughed up, or 
produce corn and grain; and therefore ought not to be charged permanently 
with anything more than the modus it is protected by when in grass. 

‘‘ He states that his lands can never be ploughed up: Ist, because he holds 
under a lease from the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, which makes it penal 
in him to plough up without their licence; and 2nd, because such licence can 
never be legally given, since that supposes the dean and chapter to be parties 
to waste. 

‘‘ We assume waste to be the doing of some act which is prejudicial to the 
inheritance. On the evidence before us, we believe that there are qualities of 
land in Appledore, the ploughing up a portion of which would add to the pers 
manent value of the estate; and we are not disposed to consider such an 
operation necessarily waste. 

“It would be waste, perhaps, in the tenant to plough up without licence ; 
but when he ploughs up with the deliberate licence of the lessor, it ceases, it 
appears to us, under such circumstances, to be waste. 

‘It is contended that the dean and chapter have no right to grant such a 
licence. It has not been made clear to us that a licence granted under 
circumstances, in which the inheritance would be benefited, and not injured, 
is an illegal licence when granted by a dean and chapter. And as the law is 
not clear as to its being illegal, a long, and as far as it appears to us, unques- 
tioned practice can be adduced in favour of its legality. It is not disputed 
that the tenants of the dean and chapter have been in the habit of ploughing 
under licences from their lessors. 

‘We decide, therefore, that if an addition to the modus was proper on other 
grounds, it was not improper simply because the lands were held under the 
Mean and Chapter of Canterbury, by a lease which made it penal to plough 
without their licence. 

“Sir John Honeywood, a third party, complains, that supposing the preced- 
ing questions disposed of, still no addition to the modus ought to be appor- 
tioned on his lands, because, from their quality and position, it is grossly 
improbable that they will ever be ploughed; or had the Tithe Act not passed, 
would ever have produced any titheable produce not covered by the modus. 

“On this point a great body of evidence was produced before the Assistant 
Commissioners, of which their minutes are now before us. 

‘It consists of testimony as to opinion, and testimony as to facts. 

‘The testimony as to opinion appears to us pretty equally balanced ; 
witnesses, many of them well known to us as men of skill and high character, 


have deposed, some that they believe it grossly improbable that any part of 


Komney Marsh will ever be ploughed up; others that they consider it highly 
probable that a portion of it, of a peculiar quality and description, will be 
ploughed up. If we put aside, however, these conflicting opinions, and look 
only to the testimony as to facts, it appears to us to be clearly established 
that there is a portion of Romney Marsh, nota very large one, perhaps, which 
it 1s found desirable and profitable to plough up; that there is a tendency to 


plough, distinctly established, now ; and that that tendency becomes greater 
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whenever the tithe commutation is finally settled, and the fear of tithe in kind 
got rid of. 

“ It further appears to us, that that portion of Sir John Honeywood’s estate 
to which the apportioner has assigned a rent charge in addition to the modus, 
is, for its quality and position, to be ranked among the lands which there is a 
tendency in the Marsh to plough. 

“The addition made to the modus might be in excess, but we were not called 
on to examine that; it was admitted that if any addition at all was to be made 
to the modus, the addition actually made was not unreasonable in amount. 

‘Taking the whole case, therefore, into consideration, we shall confirm the 
apportionment, if we are not forbidden to do so by a superior court.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS FOR ENGLAND. 


A Return has just been delivered to the House of Lords, and printed by 
order of that house, of all benefices and churches augmented by the Fccle- 
siastical Commissioners for England made up to the Ist of May last. 

The contents of this document are highly satisfactory, affording unanswer. 
able proof of the benefit resulting from the existence of the board, and of the 
energy and promptitude with which they are carrying out the important 
objects contemplated by the legislature. Although four years have not yet 
elapsed since the passing of the first Cathedral Act, it will be seen from the 
following summary of the table, that no less a sum than 29,8091. per annum, 
in perpetuity, is already in course of distribution among 562 incumbents of 
poor livings, chiefly situate in the densely populated manufacturing dis- 
tricts:— 

SUMMARY. 
Number Annual 


of Augmenta- 
Livings. tion. 


Population Income raised to 


Schedule A. 1. 2000 and upwards, #150 .. 261 .,.#16,722 
~- As Be 1000 és oi a oO... 4,374 
— <A.3. 500 ~ an 100 .. 80 .. 3,253 
- <A.4 below 500 ee ai 80... OP ox 1,430 

or ~~, f Unconditional Grants 

496 .. 25,779{ by the Commissioners, 

Interest of Benetlac- 

a7] tions paid to the Com- 

missioners. 
Estimated annual value 
— B. Grants to meet Benefactions when Income 532 of Benefactions in 


Houses, Lands, &c., 
secured to Livings. 
Commissioners’ Grants 

to meet the Benefac-. 


below £200. on ‘ti _ ss 48 


1034 tions included under 
the two last heads, 
— C. Local Claims upon Tithes, &c., vested inthe 
Commissioners af ai rT oo. a as 1,478 
— D. Compensation to Incumbents for Loss of 
Fees surrendered to New Churches .. 10 .. 169 
583 
Deduct Livings included in more than one 
Schedule “a qe ee - a 
662 .. 29,809 


This calculation is wholly exclusive of considerable gross sums of money expended and pro- 
mised, to meet benefactions for building and purchasing houses of residents, for incumbents 
whose annual incomes are below 200/. 


The foregoing statement is also independent of all that is in progress under 
Su Robert Peel’s Church Endowment Act. 
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The applications for districts under that act have greatly increased in 
number ; and it appears from the “ London Gazette” that the following thirty 
districts are already constituted and endowed :— 


Diocese and Name of New 
Parish. District. 
Chester. 


"— ese and Name of 
arish, District. 
W suaiaeg .. St. James, 
St. John. 


London. 


Ashton-under-Lyne Audenshaw. | 
| Bethnal-green .,. St. Bartholomew. 
| 
| 


Bolton-le-Moors... Astley Bridge. 
Lever Bridge. 


Christ Church. St. James the 


Bury eee eee Ramsbottom, Great. 
Stockport . ... Portwood, St. Jude. 
St. Matthew, St. Matthias. 
a St. Thomas. 
St. Simon Zelotes., 
Newcastle-upon- 4 Byker. | Halstead... ... Holy ‘Trinity. 
Tyne ... ei ’ 
Ripon. 
socmaan | Birstal ... .. Wike. 
Camborne ius @ ‘Tuckingmill. | Keighley .»» Eastwood. 
Ilogan ... oe Oak worth. 
Plymouth ».» Sutton-on-Plym. | Silkstone... we» Barnsley St. Joln. 
Gloucester and Bristol. St. Asaph. 
Bristol ... ... St. Jude. |! Whitford... ..« Mostyn. 
St. Simon, St. David's 
Lichfield. | Pembroke «es Pembroke Dock. 
Burslem ... .» The Sneyd., Winchester. 
Shelton ... eee §=©. Etruria, 


| Hlorsleydown .., St. Mark. 


SUPPLYING SACRAMENTAL WINE, 


Ar the recent vestry meeting of the parish of Walton, on Easter Tuesday, 
(says the “ Liverpool Mail,”) the liability of the parish at large to furnish 
sacramental wine to the different chapelries and new churches erected in this 
extensive parish became the subject of discussion; and the churchwardens 
having taken the opinion of Mr. Henderson, the barrister, on the subject, 
and that gentleman (as we think) having given it considerable attention, and 
shewn great ability, we are glad to be able to furnish a copy of his opinion, 
which was read at the vestry meeting, and was as follows :— 

“ By writers on parish law, the bread and wine for the sacrament are 
placed in the same class with the communion vessels, coverings for the com- 
munion table, cushions for the pulpit, and other necessaries and ornaments 
for the celebration of divine service, which the churchwardens of a parish are 
bound to provide; and, according to the latest authorities, the expense of such 
provision is to be defrayed out of the general rate for the repair of the parish 
church, although it was formerly held that a distinct rate ought to be paid 
or ' these items. 

‘ The duty of the churchwardens in respect of providing bread and wine is, 
in my judgment, limited and confined (like their duty to repair) to the parish 
church. When chapels of ease, such as West Derby and others, were erected, 
it was considered matter of grace and favour to excuse the attendance of the 
inhabitants of the district at the mother church; and those inhabitants were 
obliged to provide funds for the repairs of the chapels and for the celebration 
of divine service therein, not only without aid from the parish, but also with- 
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out being relieved from contributing to the general rate for the repair of the 
parish church. I find no exception with reference to the obligation of such 
chapelries to provide the bread and wine, nor do I find it laid down in any 
description of the duties of churchwardens that they are bound to provide 
bread and wine for communicants at chapels within the parish, or elsewhere 
than at the parish church. 

“ The sole ground on which the present claim seems to rest is the words of 
the rubric, in the direction that ‘ the bread and wine shall be provided by the 
curate and the churchwardens at the charges of the parish.’ But I appre- 
hend that these words were not intended to alter the law, or to introduce such 
an anomaly as the supply of bread and wine by the parish, when all other 
requisites for divine service were provided for by another fund. 

“ With reference to the ordinary case—viz., that of a parish church, the 
words of the direction would be strictly applicable ; but with reference to 
other cases to which the rubric extends, the words are not to be construed too 
literally: for example, the rubric extends to the church services as performed 
in college chapels and in extra-parochial chapels, but how is this direction to be 
enforced there where there are no churchwardens to act, and no parish to be 
charged? In such cases I apprehend that the spirit of the direction is to be 
regarded and enforced rather than the letter; and that the fund provided in 
each particular church or chapel for repairs and for the celebration of the 
service isthe proper fund in each case to bear the charge, and that the church- 
wardens of a district chapel should charge the district, in like manner as a 
parish churchwarden would charge the parish. 

‘The practice hitherto observed in the ancient chapelries of West Derby, 
Kirkby, and Formby, of providing bread and wine out of their respective funds 
is in conformity with this view of the case, and, as I humbly conceive, with 
the general law on the subject. 

‘Ond, As to churches built under special acts of parliament, in the absence 
of any express provision I apprehend that the general rule would apply—viz., 
that the elements must be provided out of the funds for repair and for the 
celebration of divine service. The only act before me is the act for St. 
George’s Church, Everton, (1813,) under which churchwardens are appointed, 
who are to receive the pew-rents, and out of the rents (amongst other things) 
to furnish books and surplices for the minister, and bread and wine for the 
eucharist, and all other necessary things. This provision precludes all doubt 
as tothis church, and is, as | consider, in accordance with the general rule on 
the subject. 

“With reference to chapels built under general church-building acts, it 
will be necessary to distinguish certain cases falling uuder 58 George IIL., 
c. 45, s. 70, and 3 George IV., c. 72,8. 30, in which chapels not made 
district chapels, and built in aid of the parish at large, are repairable by the 
parish. 

‘In such cases, I think, the bread and wine would, like the repairs, be a 
charge on the parish, payable out of the general church-rate. But it does 
not appear that either of the chapels now claiming, fall under these specific 
provisions. 

* 3. If my opinion is well founded, the churchwarden is not bound to supply 
bread and wine to any of the chapels in the parish of Walton; and an item 
in his accounts for such supply would be open to valid objection. 

“If the present claims are admitted, it seems to me that other claims 
micht be made with equal justice, and the item might become one of some 
magnitude, 

“ Little, however, would be gained by the several chapelries, as the effect 
would be to increase the general chureh-rate, of which they severally bear 
their respective proportions. 

(Signed) ** Girvert HeEnperRson, 
* April, 17th, 1843 ” 
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CIRCULAR LETTER FROM THE POPE. 
TO ALL PATRIARCHS, PRIMATES, ARCHBISHOPS, AND BISHOPS. 


Venerasie Brorners,—Health and greeting apostolical. Amongst the many 
attempts which the enemies of catholicism, under whatever denomination 
they may appear, are daily making in our age to seduce the truly faithful, and 
deprive them of the holy instructions of the faith (les saints enseignements de lu 
foi,) the efforts of those Bible socicties are conspicuous, which, originally 
established in England, and propagated throughout the universe, labour every 
where to disseminate the books of the Holy Scriptures, translated into the 
vulgar tongue ; consign them to the private interpretation of each, alike amongst 
Christians and amongst infidels ; continue what St. Jerome formerly complained 
of—pretending to popularize the holy pages, and render them intelligible, with- 
out the aid of any interpreter, to persons of every condition, to the most lo- 
quacious woman, to the light-headed old man (viellard delirant) to the wordy 
caviller (verbeux sophiste,) to all, in short,and even by an absurdity as great as 
unheard of, to the most hardened infidels. 


You are but too well aware, my reverend brethren, to what the efforts of 


these societies tend. You know what is revealed in the Holy Scriptures, and 
what is the advice of St. Peter, the prince of the apostles. 

After having quoted the epistles of St. Paul they contain, says he many 
things hard to be understood, which they that are unlearned and unstable 
wrest, as they do also the other Scriptures, unto their own destruction. Then, 
you know what he adds—“ Ye, therefore, beloved, seeing ye know these things 
before, beware lest ye also, being led away with the error of the wicked, fall 
from your own steadfastness.” (2 Peter, iii. 16, 17.) 

You see what was, even in the earliest time of the church, the appropriate 
artifice of heretics ; and how discarding divine tradition and catholic enlighten- 
ment, they already strove either to materially interpolate the sacred text, or 
to corrupt its true interpretation. You are also aware with what caution 
and wisdom the words of the Lord ought to be translated into another tongue, 
and yet nothing is more common than to see these versions multiplied, to 
admit, either through imprudence or malice, the grave errors of so mauy inter- 
preters—errors which dissemble too frequently, by their multiplicity and variety, 
to the misery of souls. So far as these societies are concerned, it matters little 
whether those who read the holy books, translated into vulgar language, 
fall into this error or that error. ‘They only care audaciously to stimulate all 
to a private interpretation of the divine oracles, to inspire contempt for divine 
traditions, which the catholic church preserves upon the authority of the holy 
fathers—in a word, to cause them to reject even the authority of the church 
herself. This is the reason why the Bible societies care not to calumniate 
her (the church) and the august throne of St. Peter, as if she had wished for 
ages to deprive the faithful of the knowledge of the holy books, when the most 
forcible evidence will prove the immemorial and particular care which the 
sovereign pontiffs, even down to the most modern times, and in conjunction 
with the catholic pastors, have taken to ground the people in the word of 
God, whether written or delivered by tradition. 

In the first place, it is known that, by the decrees of the holy council of 
Trent, bishops are enjoined to see that the Holy Scriptures and divine laws be 
more frequently taught in their dioceses. It is known that, even exceeding 
the prescriptions of the council of Lateran (1215), the council of Trent re- 
commends that there should be in the several cathedral churches and colleges 
of the towns and cantons a stipend provided for a doctor of divinity, and that 
none should be appointed to that office but a man fully competent to teach and 
expound the Holy Scriptures. It is known how frequently in the provincial 
council which followed this prebendary, founded upon the decree of the council 
of Trent, it was mentioned, and how often the instructions which the canons 
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intrusted with this office should deliver to the clergy and people were taken 
into consideration. 

The same disposition (to instruct the people in the word of God) was es- 
pecially observable in the council of Rome in the year 1725, to which our pre- 
decessor, Benedict XLII., of happy memory, summoned not only all the pre- 
lates of the Romish church, but even a great number of archbishops, bishops, 
and other ordinaries immediately subject to the holy see. The same desire 
animated the Roman pontiff of whom we have been speaking, in the various 
edicts which he issued, and addressed to all the bishops of Italy and the neigh- 
bouring islands. In short, you yourselves, my venerable brethren, who were in 
the habit of forwarding tothe holy see, at stated intervals, everything calculated 
to interest religion—you know, by the repeated answers which our congrega- 
tional council has returned either to yourselves or your predecessors, how much 
the holy Romish church rejoices, in concert with the bishops, when they have 
in their diocese theologians who acquit themselves with honour of their duty in 
expounding the holy books, and that she neglects no opportunity of encouraging 
and supporting them. 

But, to return to Bibles translated into the vulgar tongue, it is long since 
pastors found themselves necessitated to turn their attention particularly to 
the versions current at secret conventicles, and which heretics laboured, at 
great expense, to disseminate. Hence the warning and decrees of our pre- 
decessor Innocent III., of happy memory, on the subject of lay societies and 
meetings of women, who had assembled themselves in the diocese of Metz for 
objects of piety and the study of the Holy Scriptures. Hence the prohibitions 
which subsequently appeared in France and Spain during the sixteenth century, 
with respect to the vulgar Bible, (relativement aux Bibles vulgaires.) 1t became 
necessary, subsequently, to take even greater precautions, when the pretended 
reformers, Luther and Calvin, daring, by a multiplicity and incredible variety 
oferrors, to attack the immutable doctrine of the faith, omitted nothing in order 
to induce the faithful by their false interpretations and translations into the ver- 
nacular tongues, which the then novel invention of printing contributed more 
rapidly to propagate and multiply. Whence it is generally laid down in the regu- 
lations dictated by the father, adopted by the council of Trent, and approved of 
by our predecessor, Pius VII. of happy memory, and which (regulations) are 
prefixed to the list of prohibited books, that the reading of the Holy Bible, 
translated into the vulgar tongue, should not be permitted, except to those whom 
it might be deemed necessary to confirm in the faith and piety. Subsequently, 
when heretics still persisted in their frauds, it became necessary for Benedict 
XIV. to superadd the injunction, that no versions whatever should be suffered 
to be read but those which should be approved of by the holy see, accompanied 
by notes, derived from the writings of the holy fathers, or other learned and 
catholic authors. Notwithstanding this, some new sectarians of the school of 
Jansenius, after the example of the Lutherans and Calvinists, feared not to 
blame these justifiable precautions of the apostolical see, as if the reading of the 
holy books had been at all times, and for all the faithful, useful, and so indis- 
pensable that no authority could assail it. 

But we find this audacious assertion of the sect of Jansenius withered by 
the most rigorous censures in the solemn sentence which was pronounced 
against their doctrine, with the assent of the whole catholic universe, by two 
sovereign pontiffs of modern times, Clement XI. in his unigenitus constitution 
of the year 1713, and Pius V1. in constitution auctorem jidet of the year 1794 

Consequently, even before the establishment of Bible societies was thought 
of, the decrees of the church we have quoted were intended to guard the faith- 
ful against the frauds of heretics, who cloak themselves under the specious 
pretext that it is necessary to propagate and render common the study of the 
holy books. Since then, our predecessor, Pius VIL., of glorious memory, ob- 
seiving the machinations of these societies to increase under his pontificate, 
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did not cease to oppose _ efforts, at one time through the medium of the apos- 
tolical nuncios, at another, by letters and decrees, emanating from the several con- 
eregations of cardinals of the holy church, and at another, by the two pon- 
tifical letters addressed to the Bishop of Gnesen and the Archbishop of Mohilif, 
After him, another of our holy predecessors, Leo. XII., reproved the operations 
of the Bible societies, by his circulars, addressed to all the catholic bishops in 
the universe, under date May 5, 1824. Shortly, afterwards our immediate pre- 
decessor, Pius VIIL., of happy me mory, confirmed their condemnation by his 
circular letter of May 24, 1829. We, in short, who succeeded them, notwith- 
standing our great unworthiness, have not ceased to be solicitous on this sub- 
ject, and have especially studied to bring to the recollection of the faithful the 
several rules which have been successively laid down with regard to the vulgar 
versions of the holy books. 

We have good cause, however, to rejoice, venerable brethren, inasmuch as, 
supported by your piety, and confirmed by the letters of our sever: i predecessors, 
which we have referred to, you have never neglected to caution the flock which 
has been entrusted to you against the insidious manceuvre of the Bible societies. 
This solicitude of the bishops, seconding with so much zeal the solicitude of our 
holy see, has been blessed by the Lord. Already several imprudent catholics, 
who had gone over to these societies, enlightened at last as to their objects, 
have separated themselves from them for ever, and the remainder of the faith- 
ful, with very few exceptions, have escaped from the contagion by which they 
were threatened. 

The partisans of the Bible societies little doubted in their pride but that 
they could at last bring over the faithful to the profession of Christianity, by 
means of the sacred books translated into the vernacular tongue; moreover, 
they took care to disseminate them by innumerable copies, and to distribute 
thesi even amongst those who wanted them not, at the hands of their mission- 
aries, or rather their emissaries. But the men who strove to propagate the 
Christian faith, independently of the rules established by Jesus Christ himself, 
have only succeeded in increasing the difficulties of the catholic priest, who, 
clothed with the mission of the holy see, goes amongst the unfaithful, and 
spares no fatigue in order to conquer new children for the church, either by 
preaching the divine word, or by administering the sacraments, always pre- 

pared, at all events, to shed his blood for the salvation of souls and the testi- 
mony of the faith. Amongst the sectarians of whom we are speaking, de- 
ceived in their hopes, and in despair at the immense sums which the pub- 
lication of their Bibles cost han Without producing any fruit, some have 
been found, who, giving another direction to their manceuvres, have taken them- 
selves to the corruption of minds, not only in Italy, but even in our own capital. 
Indeed, many precise advices and documents teach us that a vast number of 
members of sects in New York, in America, at one of their meetings, held on 
the 4th of June, last year, have formed a new association, which will take 
the name of the Christian League, (faederis Christiani,) a league composed of 
individuals of every nation, and which is to be further increased in numbers 
by other auxiliary societies, all having the same object—viz., to propagate 
amongst Italians, and especially Romans, the principles of Christian liberty, 
or rather, an insane indifference to all religion. These, indeed, confess that 
the Roman institutions, as well as Italian, had in bygone times so much influ- 

ence that nothing great was done in the world but had its origin in our august 

city. Not that they ascribe the fact to the pontifical see, which was thea 
founded by the disposition of God himself, but ve rily to some remains of th 
old Roman power, subseque ntly usurped, as the Vy say, by our predecessors, who 
succeeded to that power. 

This is why, determined to afford to all people liberty of conscience (or rather 
it should be said, liberty to err), from which, according to their theory, must 
flow, as from an inexhaustible source, public prosperity and political liberty 
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they think they should before all things win over the inhabitants of Rome 
and Italy, in order to avail themselves of their example and aid in regard to 
other countries. 

They hope to obtain this result easily by favour of the Italians scattered over 
the world. They flatter themselves that, on returning in large numbers to their 
country, and bearing with them, whether the exultation of novelty, corruption 
of manners, or the excitement of want, they would hardly hesitate to affiliate 
themselves to the league, and at least second it through venality. This society 
strains every nerve to introduce amongst them, by means of individuals col- 
lected from all parts, corrupt and vulgar Bibles, and to scatter them secretly 
amongst the faithful. At the same time, their intention is to disseminate worse 
books still, or tracts designed to withdraw from the minds of their readers all 
respect for the church and the holy see. These books and tracts have been 
composed in Italian, or translated into Italian from other languages, with the 
aid of Italians themselves ; aud amongst these books should be particularly 
cited “ The History of the Reformation,” by Merle d’Aubigne ; and “ Calendar 
of the Reformation in Italy,” (‘ Fastes de la Reforme en Italie,”) by Jean 
Cric. As for the character of these works, it is sufficient to know that, 
according to the records of the society of which we are speaking, the com- 
mission entrusted with the choice of books for publication cannot count upon 
more than one individual belonging to one and the same religious belief. 

Scarcely were we made aware of these facts but we were profoundly grieved 
on reflecting upon the danger which threatened not only remote countries, 
but the very centre of unity itself; and we have been anxious to defend reli- 
gion against the like manoeuvres. Although there be no reason to apprehend 
the destruction of St. Peter’s see at any time, in which the Lord our God has 
placed the immovable foundation of his church, yet we are bound to maintain 
its authority. The holy duties of our apostolic ministry remind us of the 
awful account which the Sovereign Prince of shepherds will exact of us for 
the growing tares which an enemy’s hand may have sown in the Lord's field 
during our sleep, and for the sheep which are entrusted to us, if any perish 
through our fault. 

Wherefore, having consulted some of the cardinals of the holy Romish 
church, after having duly examined with them everything and listened to 
their advice, we have decided, venerable brothers, on addressing you this 
letter, by which we again condemn the bible societies, reproved long ago by 
our predecessors; and, by virtue of the supreme authority of our apostleship, 
we reprove by name and condemn the aforesaid society called the Christian 
League, formed last year at New York; it, together with every other society 
associated with it, or which may become so. 

Let all know, then, the enormity of the sin against God and the church 
Which they are guilty of who dare to asseciate themselves with any of these 
societies, or abet them in any way. Moreover, we confirm and renew the de- 
crees recited above, delivered in former times by apostolic authority against 
the publication, distribution, reading, and possession of books of the Holy 
Scriptures, translated into the vulgar tongue. With reference to the works of 
whatsoever writer, we call to mind the observance of the general rules and 
decrees of our predecessors, to be found prefixed to the index of prohibited 
books ; and we invite the faithful to be upon their guard, not only against the 
»ooks named in the index, but also against those comprised in the general 
Prescriptions. 

As for yourselves, my venerable brethren, called as you are to divide our 
solicitude, we recommend you earnestly in the Lord to announce and proclaim, 
in convenient time and place, to the people confided to your care, these apos- 
tolic orders, and to labour carefully to separate the faithful sheep from the con- 
tagion of the Christian League, from those who have become its auxiliaries, 
ho less than those who belong to other Bible socities, and from all who have 
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any communication with them. You are consequently enjoined to remove 
from the hands of the faithful, alike the Bibles in the vulgar tongue which may 
have been printed contrary to the decrees above mentioned of the sovereign 
pontiffs, and every book proscribed and condemned, and to see that they 
learn, through your admonition and authority, what pasturages are salutary 
aod what pernicious and mortal. 

Be more careful every day to see, my venerable brethren, that the Divine 
Word be preached, not only by yourselves, but also by the various other 
pastors and competent ecclesiastics in each diocese. Watch attentively over 
those who are appointed to expound the Holy Scriptures, to see that they 
acquit themselves faithfully, according to the capacity of their hearers, and 
that they dare not, under any pretext whatever, interpret or explain the holy 
pages contrary to the tradition of the holy fathers, and to the service of the 
catholic church. 

Finally, as it is the part of a good shepherd not only to protect and feed the 
sheep which follow him, but also to seek and bring home to the fold those 
which wander from it, it becomes an undivided obligation on your part and on 
ours to use all our endeavours to the ends that, whoever may have allowed 
himself to be seduced by sectarians and propagators of evil books, may admit, 
under the influence of divine grace, the heinousness of his fault, and strive to 
expiate it by the atoning works of a salutary repentance. 

We are bound not to exclude from our sacerdotal solicitude the seducers of 
our erring brethren, not even the chief masters of impiety, whose salvation we 
should seek by every possible means, although their iniquity be far greater. 

Moreover, venerable brothers, we recommend the utmost watchfulness over 
the insidious measures and attempts of the Christian League, to those who, 
raised to the dignity of your order, are called to govern the Italian churches, 
or the countries which Italians frequent most commonly, especially the fron- 
tiers and ports whence travellers enter Italy. As these are the points on which 
the sectarians have fixed to commence the realization of their projects, it is 
highly necessary that the bishops of those places should mutually assist each 
other, zealously and faithfully, in order, with the aid of God, to discover and 
prevent their machinations. 

Let us not doubt but that vour exertions, added to our own, will be seconded 
by the civil authcrities, and especially by the most influential sovereigns of 
Italy, no less by reason of their favourable regard for the catholic religion, than 
that they plainly perceive how much it concerns them to frustrate these secta- 
rian combinations. Indeed, it is most evident, from past experience, that 
there are no means more certain of rendering the people disobedient to their 
princes than by rendering them indifferent to religion, under the mask of reli- 
gious liberty. The members of the Christian League do not conceal this fact 
from themselves, although they declare that they are far from wishing to 
excite disorder; but they, notwithstanding, avow that once liberty of interpre- 
tation obtained, and with it what they term liberty of conscience amongst 
Italians, these last will naturally soon acquire political liberty. 

But, above all, venerable brothers, let us elevate our hands to Heaven, and 
commit to God, with all the humility end fervour of which we are susceptible, 
our cause, the cause of the whole flock of Jesus Christ and his church. Let us, 
at the same time, recur to the intercession of St. Peter, the prince of the 
Apostles, as also to that of the other saints, especially the blessed Virgin Mary, 
to whom it has been given to destroy all the heresies of the universe. 

We conclude with giving vou, with our whole heart, and as a pledge of out 
most ardent charity, the apostolic blessing ; to you all, our venerable brethren, 
and to the faithful, alike ecclesiastical and lay, committed to your jurisdiction. 

Given at Rome from the basilisk of St. Peter, on the Sth of May, of the year 
Isa4, and the fourteenth of our pontiticate. 

(Signed) Grecory XVI, 8. P. 
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BISHOPRIC OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 


We the undersigned archbishops and bishops, forming the committee appointed 
to act, in concert with her Majesty's government, for the erection and endow- 
ment of additional bishoprics in the colonies and dependencies of Great Britain, 
invite the attention of all the members of the church of England to the follow- 
ing brief statement :— , 

In a Report, dated the 23rd day of June, 1843, we announced our intention 
of recommending to her Majesty’s government the erection of a separate 
bishopric for the province of New Brunswick, as soon as an adequate endow- 
ment had been provided; and we estimated that sufficient endowment at a 
sum of 30,000/., invested on good security. Of this amount, nearly 27,000/. 
has been contributed at home or in the province. ‘The comparatively small 
sum, therefore, of 30001. is all that remains to be provided for this important 
object, and we are persuaded that when it is generally known how little ts 
wanting for the attainment of the end in view, the necessary funds will be 
readily contributed. 

We need not here repeat the expression of our conviction that the great 
extent, and rapidly increasing population of New Brunswick, combined with 
other circumstances peculiarly affecting its religious interests at the present 
moment, render the immediate appointment of a bishop a matter of vital im- 
portance to the present and prospective welfare of the church in that colony ; 
and most earnestly, therefore, do we commend the object to all who desire to 
see the church of this country taking her allotted part in the extension of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom. 


(Signed) W. Canruar. C. J. Lonpoyn. 
kK. Epor. I}. DUNELM. 
J.G. ARMAGH. C. WINTON. 
R. Dusan. J. LIncoin. 
June 25th, 1844. G. Rocnesrer. 


CHURCH OFFERINGS AT SHEPTON MALLET. 


RULES FOR THE DISPOSAL OF THE OFFERINGS OF THE CHURCH AT 
SHEPTON-MALLET. 


|. Tuar any person needing assistance obtain a recommendation from a com- 
municant ; except in particular cases, in which the minister and churchwardens 
may see the necessity to relieve without it. 

2. That in case of repeated assistance being needed, the recommendation be 
always obtained from the same person ; unless a sufficient reason be assigned. 

3. That communicants recommending obtain a personal knowledge of the 
\pplicant, and withhold a recommendation unless the case be urgent, through 
sickness, or other pressing cause. 

i. That application be made any day after divine service at the vestry, 
Sunday excepted. 

5. That in case the churchwardens be unable to attend on any occasion on 
Which applications are made, the minister receive them, and if necessary, 
afford relief. ; 

6. That separate funds be kept— 

. For the relief of the sick and needy. 
. For clothing the poor. 
. For the support of the schools, 

‘. That all money collected for these or other purposes previously announced 

»¢ applied to the purpose for which it is collected; and when no previous 
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announcement is made, that it be applied to the purposes mentioned in Rule 6 
as — may be need. 

That “‘ whilst the Offertory is in reading, the deacons, churchwardens, 
or iin fit person appointed for that purpose, shall receive the alms for the 
poor, and other devotions of the people, in a decent bason,” &c., whenever it 
is appointed to be read, as directed by the Rubric,—viz., every Sunday and 
holyday. 

That the Offertory offerings collected on the Sunday succeeding each of 
the four Ember Weeks, be given to the Society for Propagating the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts. 





UNION OF THE SEES OF SIT. ASAPH AND BANGOR. 


Tue Duke of Wellington would not have said one word on this question 
but for what had fallen from the right rev. prelate, who had thought proper 
to go into a discussion of the whole debate which on former nights had taken 
place on this subject, a mode of proceeding which, when the right rev. prelate 
had been longer in parliament, he would find was not according to practice, 
(hear, hear;) but, not content with referring to former debates, the right rev. 
prelate had introduced the question of impropriate tithes, referred to incident- 
ally by a noble lord opposite, and the question of the convocation, which had 
no relation whatever to the question, besides bringing under review all the 
arguments aca by so humble an individual as himself, on a topic with 
which the right rev. prelate said truly he could be but little conversant. He 
was not, aad never had been, a member of the commission; and his know- 
ledge of this question was derived from the reports of that commission which 
he had read. He had reminded their lordships, that if they repealed part of 
the act of parliament, they would take away the foundation upon which the 
orde rs of her majesty in council mainly rested, and he referred their lordships 
o the appointment of the Bishop of Ripon and the future Bishop of Manchester, 
wad said, in so many words, that the arrangements for the appointment of the 
Bishop of Mz anc 9 ester depended upon this very enactment in the act. The 
tight rev. prelate had said, and said truly, that these arrangements could be 
provided for in aula manner by another act; but he (the Duke of Welling- 
ton) was not discussing another act, he was discussing the bill before this 
house, and the effect which that bill would have upon these arrangements, and 
he referred to the power given by that act to her majesty to carry into execu- 
tion all the reports of the commissioners. He repeated, that the bill of his 
noble friend destroyed the very found: ation on which her majesty was to pro- 
ceed ; on which the whole superstructure and all the machinery of the arrange- 
ments in the reports were to rest. He mentioned in the last debate that the 
ae made for archdeaconries and for providing for the parochial 
clergy, in Wales particularly, and elsewhere, stood upon the power given to 
her majesty by this act. He had not, it was true, at that time, scen a paper 


which he had now in his hand, which chewed what distribution had been made 
of parochial revenues at the 


her majesty in council ; 
not in these 


disposal of the ecclesiastical commissioners and 
but there was a great deal in the reports which was 
Patt by which it ap peared that a considerable quantity had 
already been distri huted in these dioceses. Besides, if their lordships referred 
to the reports, they woul 4 see that there were very large demands on account 
of these two dioceses of St. Asa af and Bangor, equal to the full amount of 
what was saved in revenue by the inion of the two dioceses. He had a note 
of demands of parishes in the + Spans of St. Asaph, £3181, and in that of 


Bangor, £4747, upon the parochial fund. What the right rev. prelate said 
was true, that the episcopal fund could not be touched or applied without the 
consent of p iriament. If the other house of parliament thought fit, tt 


might pass a bill to apply it to th e parochial fund, and the amount might then 
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be at the disposal of government. But that was not the subject of his noble 
friend’s bill, the object of which was to repeal one portion of the act of parlia- 
ment, upon which the whole system of the arrangements depended, as far as 
concerned the power given to her majesty in council, respecting the diocese of 
Manchester and the two dioceses. Then, the right rev. prelate had been 
pleased to charge him (the Duke of Wellington) with ignorance of some of the 
acts passed in order to try some of those measures, It was true that such 
acts had passed, but he was referring to the bill of his noble friend, which 
went to repeal the act that was the foundation of the whole system. He had 
besought their lordships to see what would be the consequence of that step. 
Ile said, and he believed it to be known to be true, that some very serious 
objections had been made, at the time the report was made, to the introduction 
of not one additional bishop, but two bishops, into that house—the Bishops 
of Ripon and Manchester; and he believed it had been found necessary, at 
the time when the reports were originally made, and the order in council was 
originally issued, to unite not two dioceses only, but four dioceses. It was 
true, as the right rev. prelate said, that the prerogative of the crown and a 
bill in the other house of parliament could remove all these difficulties ; but 
that was not the point. The point he argued was, that by his noble friend's 
bill it was necessary to put in motion the prerogative of the crown, and to 
introduce a bill into the other house, in order to obtain the object contem- 
plated by the act. The right rev. prelate admitted that it was so; he said 
that her majesty’s government might put in motion the prerogative of the 
crown, and introduce a bill into the other house on the subject. This was 
very easy to say, but he (the Duke of Wellington) begged to be permitted to 
claim for her majesty’s government an opportunity of considering the subject, 
and of originating such a measure themselves, and not to be forced to bring it 
forward by a bill brought into that house. (Hear, hear.) The right rev. prelate 
had objected strongly to the use of the prerogative of the crown on this 
occasion. Ile begged to say, that he had mentioned to his noble friend, whea 
they had discussed this subject in the last session of parliament, and his noble 
friend said he should bring forward the subject, that it would be necessary to 
have the consent of the crown for the discussion of the measure in parliament. 
He (the Duke of Wellington) did not say a word upon the subject when his 
noble friend proposed the second reading of the bill; it was not till a noble 
lord on the other side of the house asked him (the Duke of Wellington) 
whether he had authority to give her majesty’s consent to the bill, that he 
had said one word, and he then said he had no such authority. (Hear, hear.) 
When the bill came to the third reading he stated, he had not her majesty’s 
authority to give her consent to the discussion of the bill, and he then urged 
their lordships to consider, and he urged the right rev. bench to consider, 
Whether it was desirable that they should pass such a bill, to the discussion of 
which her majesty had not given her consent (hear, hear); and supposing it 
to be of the createst possible advantage to the church to maintain the two 
dioceses separate, whether they would establish a precedent of a bill affecting 
the interests of the church being brought forward in this house without her 
majesty’s consent having been given to the discussion. (llear, hear.) That 
Was all he had said upon the subject. (Ilear, hear.) He said it was a matter 
of form, and had begged their lordships to consider whether they would adhere 
to the form or not. Some of their lordships, in discussing that question, had 
thought that it was a verv important form, aud rather a matter of substance 
than of form, (hear, hear, ) and his noble and learned friend upon the woolsack 
laving expressed a doubt whether, considering that the consent of the crown 
ought to be given, and that it had not been given, he could put the question on 
the bill, a committee was appointed to consider the subject and to search for 
Precedents ; and that committee having reported that there was no ground for 
the doubt expressed by his noble and learned friend, the house referred to the 
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same committee to search for precedents, and consider whether the bill of lis 
noble friend belonged to that class of bills for which it had been the usage to 
give the consent of the crown before passing the house. The only use which 
had been made of the prerogative of the crown upon the occasion was this :— 
Her Majesty had not been advised to give her consent to this bill being taken 
into consideration by this house. ‘That had been the use made of the prero- 
gative of the crown, and no more. It was the house itself, and he believed 
the right rev. prelate had joined, by whom this course was taken of referring 
the matter toa committee, and not those whom the right rev. prelate charged 
with taking advantage of the prerogative of the crown. No advantage had been 
taken of the prerogative of the crown. (Hear, hear.) It must be the duty of the 


servants of the crown to consider this as they should any other case; and if 


they did not do their duty, it would be for their lordships, and the other house of 
patliament to consider what course thev would take towards them as ministers 
ofthe crown. It was their duty, when they saw a measure introduced which 
they thought likely to be injurious, instead of beneficial, not to advise her 
majesty to give her consent to the discussion of it in this house. 


CONSISTORY COURT OF ELY. 
(Before the Rev, J. H. Sparke, M.A., Chancellor, and Dr. Daubeny, his 


Assessor.) 
THE ROUND CHURCH, CAMBRIDGE. 
LITCHFIELD AND STEARN U, FAULKNER, CLERK. 


Tue Consistory Court of the Lord Bishop of Ely sat on Thursday, the 25th 
July, at eleven o’clock in the forenoon, in the hall of Trinity Hall, the Rev. 
Chancellor Sparke presiding, assisted by Dr. Daubeny, of Doctors’ Commons, 
assessor. The matter which claimed the notice of the court was one of con- 
siderable publicity and interest, namely, the stone altar and credence-table 
erected by the Camden Society in the church of the Holy Sepulchre, in this 
town, in the course of the repair and reconstruction which they have carried 
into effect with so much general good taste and such undoubted liberality. 

Dr. Robert Phillimore, jun., appeared for the churchwardens, and Dr. Bay- 
ford, of Trinity Hall, for the incumbent. The arguments occupied several 
hours, and an immense mass of authorities was cited; indeed so voluminous 
were the proceedings that we must content ourselves with little more than a 
summary thereof. 

Dr. Bayford said he appeared for the Rev. R. R. Faulkner, the incumbent 
of the living of the Holy Sepulchre, who was cited to shew cause why a 
faculty should not be granted to confirm a faculty granted on the 20th of No- 
vember, 1842, for the restoration and repair of the said church. On the patt 
of Mr. Faulkner he submitted that the court could not accede to the applica- 
tion to grant this faculty: it would be wrong, and contrary to the laws, 
canons, and constitution of the church of England; and, therefore, the court 
must refuse the application, with costs. The act of petition brought in by 
Mr. Faulkner alleged that, previous to the obtaining the faculty for the repair, 
the church was furnished with a wooden table, in good and substantial repair, 
placed in the chancel, and well suited and commonly used for the celebration 
of the Lord's supper, and of a kind generally used for that purposc—that, in 
the course of the restoration, but without the sanction of a faculty, and with- 
out the previous knowledge or consent of the vicar,a stone altar and credence- 
table, such as are used for idolatrous and heretical purposes in popish chapels, 
had been set up in licu of the table—and that the said stone altar was ce- 
mented to the wall, and incapable of b ing moved to any other part of the 
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church. Mr. Faulkner submitted that such erection was contrary to the laws, 
canons, and constitution of the reformed Protestant church, and to the rubrics 
in the Book of Common Prayer, The act concluded with a prayer for the 
rejection of the faculty, so far as the stone altar and credence-table were con- 
cerned, and for the removal of the same, and the substitution of a decent com- 
munion-table of wood. ‘To this act the churchwardens replied, and began by 
admitting the important fact, that before the faculty was obtained, a table 
formed of wood was used in the celebration of the Lord’s supper, and that it 
stood in the chance! of the church, of which Mr. Faulkner was not vicar, but 
perpetual curate, a matter, as he conceived, of indifference in the present case : 
they went on to deny, that, in licu of this table, a stone altar and credence- 
table, such as are used for idolatrous and heretical purposes in popish coun- 
tries, had been placed in the chancel, and to state that the greater part of the 
funds for the renovation of the church had been raised by voluntary donations, 
a statement of no consequence to the present argument, even if there were 
proof of it, which there was not ; and then they proceeded to say, that it was 
essential for the preservation of uniformity, that a new communion-table be 
provided, and that, in consequence of the architectural style of the church, 
and the interest it excited, and the desire to preserve a consistent character 
throughout, a private contributor presented, as a free gift, a new stone com- 
munion-table, corresponding in design with the interior arrangement of the 
church, and also a table for the reception of the bread and wine previous to 
consecration : such gift, they said, was accepted, and the tables, in accordance 
with ancient usage, were placed in the chancel, but they denied they were so 
placed without the sanction of a faculty, or without the previous knowledge of 
the perpetual curate, whose consent and approval they nevertheless alleged to 
be unnecessary: they satd that Mr. Faulkner had every opportunity of know- 
ing what was going on, or, if ignorant thereof, he was wilfully ignorant, for 
he was on the committee, and had notice of the meeting when the subject was 
going to be discussed ; and they further said that the communion-table was 
not cemented to the wall, or incapable of being moved, and that it and the 
credence-table were placed there by the parish; of all of which allegations 
there was no proof whatever by affidavit. The learned advocate was proceed- 
ing to argue against a reference to the decree on the part of the promoters, as 
amere ex parte statement, producible only as evidence against themselves, 
when-—— 

Dr. Daubeny observed that the onus of proving a stone altar and credence- 
table to be idolatrous and heretical, laid with Dr. Bayford, and to that he had 
better apply himself. 

Dr. Bayford was endeavouring, first, to dispose of allegations not supported 
by atlidavit, so as to present the facts of the case in as short a compass as 
possible, and then on the facts he should base the argument he had to submit. 
Mr. Faulkner, in reply, denied that the whole of the church was of the same 
ancient date, averring that the square part, in which were the communion- 
table and credence- table, was erected subsequently to 1550, when altars of 
stone were declared to be unlawful: he stated, too, that if the stone altar and 
credence-table were in accordance with the ancient fabric, they were such as 
Were used in popish houses, for the church was built in popish times, and 
sed for popish purposes ; and then he submitted that, whether the stone 
altar were a free gift or not, it was the imperative duty of the churchwardens 
to consider, whether by its erection they were not infringing the laws and 

canons of the church, and, at any rate, it was their duty to conkee with the 
Vicar on the subject of such erection. He denied that the table was move- 
able, except by machinery, for it was cemented to the wall, the bottom slab 
being let in, and it weighed 1} tons. The churchwardens, in answer, asked 
the court to inspect the altar, and referred to communion-tables of stone in 
thirty-one other churches, such tables being more or less fixtures, and of the 
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same character and design as the present one. The learned advocate then 
proceeded to read affidavits. The first simply proved the correctness of a 
_— of the altar and credence-table before the court. The next three were 
by ‘Thomas Clayton, jun., and Thomas Clayton, sen., stone-masons, and Mr, 

Peck, the builder, who said that the base of the altar rested on concrete, and 
was firmly embedded in mortar one inch below the chancel floor, which was 
laid with encaustic tiles after the altar was fixed, and that the top slab was 
jointed to the wall. He contended that an alteration had been made in this 
respect, preparatory to the visit of inspection paid that day by the court, with 
the view of inducing the belief that the altar had never been fixed to the wall. 
The last affidavit was by Mr. Faulkner himself, who said the stone altar and 
credence-table were put up without his previous knowledge or consent, and 
that he was not aware thereof until he came to Cambridge on the 25th of 
October, expecting to find the church ready to be opened for Divine service. 

Dr. Daubeny.— Mr, Faulkner was on the committee of restoration. 

Dr. Bayford.—Yes, but he did not attend its meetings. 

Dr. Daubeny.—Then he ought to have attended them. It was his duty as 
incumbent to see that nothing improper was done. 

Ir. Bayford said, the repairs were going on under a faculty, and Mr. Faulk- 
ner had no reason for supposing that anything not contained in that faculty 
would be done. He made oath that if he had known of the intention to put 
up this altar and credence-table, he would have used all legal means to pre- 
vent the erection of them. 

Dr. Daubeny.—Has Mr, Faulkner no curate to look after these things? 

Dr. Bayford repeated, that as the parties were proceeding under a faculty 
which specified certain things to be done, Mr. Faulkner left the work of repa- 
ration in the hands of parties more acquainted with such matters than him- 
self, and never supposed that anything would be introduced not specified 
the faculty. 

yr. Daubeny said the faculty was granted to him and the churchwardens, 
and it was, therefore, his bounden duty to see it was attended to. 

Dr. Baytord said there was nothing to lead him to suppose the communion- 
table would be touched, as there was a good and substantial one already in the 
church, But supposing that he had acted under a misconception of his duty 
—supposing there had been laches on his part, and that he should have 
appeared sooner, still he was not out of court, and the question as to the 
granting of the faculty to confirm, remained for decision. Dr. Bayford now 
read several aftidavits, , put in on behalf of the churchwardens, by the Rev. b. 
Webb, the Ven. Archdeacor 1 Thorp, J. 2. Hope, sq., M.P., Mr. Butterfield, 
Dr. Robert P siltinoore, and Sir S. R. Glynn, Bart., alleging that certain 
nee twenty-one in number, had altars of stone or marble, one of them 

eng Westminster Abbe y: the affidavit of Sir S, R. oy set forth that he 
saw the Bishop of Bangor consecrate a church on the 22nd July, 1843, in 
which there was a stone altar and a credence-table, and this was the only 
atlidavit in which a credence-table was mentioned. It was in evidence, then, 
that est 00 England and Wales there were twenty-one churches with 
altars more or less like the present one, of which one at least was a modern 
church, and now constat that the others may not be modern churches too. In 
a question of usage, recently erected churches should be put aside altogether. 


Dr. Daubeny said an instance was required to shew that a credence-table 
had been hek i to be idolatrous, 


Dr. Bayford would inundate the 


court with authorities in proof of that by- 
and-by 


\ He commented on the fact of no more than twenty-one churches 
having been enumerated in the affidavits, when Blackstone said there were 
10,000 paris shes, to say nothing ot divisions, chape ‘Is, &c. These few were 
the exceptions, and by them the rule was discovered : the rule was, that stone- 
altars and credence-tables were unlawful, and these few exceptions had crept 
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in, and been suffered to remain. He now came to authorities, and first cited 
the rubrics in the communion service, from which he inferred that a “ table,” 
capable of being readily moved, was contemplated by the framers of those 
rubrics. 

Dr. Daubeny thought the question of capability of being moved might de- 
pend upon the structure of the church. The present church was a small one, 
and the proper place for the altar was where it was now placed. Where could 
it be moved to, so as to be convenient for the parishioners ? 

Dr. Bayford said that could not be ascertained until the church should be 
filled as he hoped it would be. But he submitted, that according to the rubrics 
there must be a moveable table. The present erection was not a table within 
the meaning of the rubrics he had adverted to. 

Dr. Daubeny.—Why not a stone table? 1 do not put the same construc- 
tion on the word “ table” that you appear to do. 

Dr. Bayford regretted this. In the communion service, the word “ table” 
occurred eleven times in the rubrics, and five times in the service itself. The 
fact then was established that, in the contemplation of these rubrics, it 
must be a “table ;” what the rubrics meant by a * table” must be discovered 
by other authorities, for it was not specified in the Book of Common Prayer. 

Dr. Daubeny.—A table may be erected of wood or stone—I wish you to 
bear that in mind. 

Dr. Bayford adverted to the use of the word “ table” in the matrimonial 
service, and argued that as “ altar” and “table’’ were indifferently used in 
common parlance with respect to the Lord’s Supper, and as the word “ altar’ 
was always used in common parlance with respect to matrimony, the word 
“table” was designedly used inthe service to define a certain thing well known 
and understood at the time when the rubrics were written. He quoted the 
82nd canon, which sets forth that the communion-table may stand in a cer- 
tain place, ‘* saving when the holy communion is to be administered, at which 
time it shall be so placed in the church or chancel as that the minister may be 
most conveniently heard,” to shew that the communion-table should be a 
moveable piece of furniture. The word ‘‘ table” was not originally found in 
the rubric, but was altered from another word, from which fact might be 
learnt what was nof to stand in the church, as well as what was. The first 
prayer-book was printed in the reign of Edward VI. Before that, in the 
time of Hlenry VIII., the old missal, with some erasures, was used. In 1549 
the first prayer-book was published, and the word “ altar’ occurred several 
times in the rubrics of the communion service. But in the next edition, 
authorized by act of parliament, the word ‘‘ altar’ did not once occur; it had 
been totally expunged, from which it seemed clear that the tables were to be 
such as to distinguish them from altars, so far as the law was concerned in 
the time of Edward VI. The present prayer-book stood on the authority of the 
15th of Charles I1., and the word * altar” was expunged fromit. Now, what 
Was an altar? According to the only tiue definition of the word, the structure 
before the court was an altar, whatever other name the churchwardens might 
choose to give it; and if it were an altar, it could not lawfully be put up in 
the Church of England. He entered into a history of altars in the early 
Christian church, which could not have been derived immediately from the 
Jews, but originated in the persecution of the early Christians when they were 
driven forth and worshipped at the tombs of the martyrs, whereon the holy 
clements were consecrated. He next adverted to the idea which the Roman- 
catholic church attached to the word “altar,” a point of great import ance 
because the introduction of “ tables,” as distinguished from ‘ altars,” into the 
Protestant church, was in some sort a protest against one of the grand delu- 
‘ons of Popery, and consequently a structure which, in the eyes of Roman- 
ists Was an altar, was one which could not legally be erected in a Protestant 
church. ‘The 31st, 32nd, 19th, 26th, and 30th articles of the canon law were 
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quoted by Dr. Bayford, and he deduced therefrom the facts that in the Roman 
church there were two consecrations of altars, one a benediction of the bishop, 
the other a consecration with the Holy C hrism—that a consecration with the 
Holy Chrism was essential to what was in the highest sense ¢he altar—that 
this altar in the highest sense must be of stone, not of necessity wholly so, for 
a stone slab, called tabula consecrata, might be let into a w ooden table—that 
whilst this stone tablet remained in the ruins of a church the priest might 
proceed to perform mass—and that a wooden table could not be an altar, 
inasmuch as it could not receive consecration by the Holy Chrism. Ie 
quoted Lyndwood’s * Provinciale,” to shew that these canons were in force in 
England anterior to the Reformation, and Cardinal Bona’s “ Rerum Liturgi- 
arum Libri Duo” to shew that the fact of a structure being an altar did not 
depend upon outward fashion, for it might stand on one or more pillars, and 
might be moveable or immoveable, but there must be a tabula consecrata of 
stone. ‘This was the Roman-catholic idea of an altar. Janssen, in his ‘ Ex- 
planatio Rubricarum Missalis Romani,” shewed that such an altar was ex- 
pelled from the Protestant church, and a wooden table ordered in its stead, as 
a sort of outpost against the insidious advances of the Romish priests in favour 
of the sacrifice of the mass, and he contended that the alteration then intro- 
duced should be adhered to by the Protestant church of the present day. The 
next step in his argument was to shew that the substitution of tables of wood 
for altars of stone had been ordered in the injunctions of bishops ; he quoted 
Ridley's injunction from the Appendix to Burnet’s “ History of the Reforma- 
tion, —King Edward's letter to the bishops in 1550,—the reasons advanced 
by nine lords of the council why there should be a table rather than an altar. 
These were the reasons which were put in force as law; and when another 
edition of the Book of Common Prayer was printed, in accordance with them 
the word “ altar’ was expunged and the word “table” put in its stead, 
Bishop Day, of Chichester, in 1551, was confined and deprived for resisting 
the law as based on these reasons. The law of the church at that period was, 
that the communion-table should not be in the form or likeness of an altar, 
but in that of a table, for the express avoiding and protesting against the 
errors of Popery. By the Ist of Mary, c. 1, s. 2, the acts under which the 
alteration took place were repealed, and penalties were enacted against any 
persons proceeding to break down altars. In the first year of Queen Eliza- 
beth an act passed authorizing her majesty to appoint a commission to exer- 
cise spiritual jurisdiction in England ; and subsequently an act for the resto- 
ration of the act of uniformity made in the reign of Edward VL., under which 
two sentences, one from the first, and the other from the second prayer-book 
of Edward VI., were joined together, shewing that the prayer-book had been 
under review ; now in the revised edition of the prayer-book, published in the 
time of Elizabeth, the word altar never occurred. The learned advocate quoted 
several sections of this act, authorizing the queen, with the advice of her 
council, or the metropolitan, to issue orders with respect to ornaments in the 
church, and also with respect to ceremonies and rites which she might deem 
necessary for the advancement of religion. This act was made perpetual by 
the Sth of Anne, c. 5, and that was embodied in the act of union between 
England and Scotland in the same year. Under the authority of this act the 
queen issued certain injunctions, founded on reasons drawn up by the bishops, 

ordering that, ‘‘ for the sake of greater uniformity, no alti ir be taken down, 

except by the oversight of the curate or churchwardens,” and that the holy 
table stand where the altar stood, except when the sacrament was about to 
be administe red, when it might be removed to a more convenient place. On 
the [5th of August, 1559, commissioners appointed by the queen visited St 

Paul's ; the atchdeacon and prebendaries refused to observe the injunction, 
Whereupon it was delivered to others, and on the 3rd of Nov., the altar was 
pulled down, In 1561 the altars in Westminster Abbey were demolished 
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under the same authority. He next adverted to the advertisements of Queen 
Elizabeth, which he contended were law in her day, and were law still. By 
these advertisements the parish officers were required to provide “a decent 
communion-table, standing on a frame,” which he urged must necessarily be 
of wood. He proceeded to shew that these advertisements were put in force 
by Archbishop Parker in 1567 and 1569, and then adverted to certain canons 
passed in Synod in 1571, but not confirmed by the queen, simply because she 
thought such confirmation needless, in support of his opinion that a wooden 
table was in the contemplation of the framers of those canons ; and in further 
proof thereof he cited an injunction of Archbishop Grindal, at his metropolitan 
visitation at York, and also an injunction of the Archbishop of Canterbury. In 
the 3rd of James I., c. 5, s. 25, altars were included amongst popish relics. So 
far as he could see, the only authority on the other side was to be found in 
the injunction of Bishop Montague, of Norwich, in 1638, who, in certain 
questions drawn up by him, had the following :—‘* Is your communion-table, 
or altar, of stone, and is it strong, fair, and decent?” In reply tothat he might 
say the canons he had alluded to passed in 1640, and might have been di- 
rected against such improper questions as those of Bishop Montague. Laud 
in his trial rested his defence on the injunctions and advertisements he had 
alluded to, saying he was bound to carry them out; and as to the accusation 
that he used a credence-table, his defence was that the communion-table was 
too small for the elements, and finding the credence-table already there, he 
used itas a convenience. As to a credence-table, there was no authority 
whatever in the Protestant church. The real gist of the question was—is this 
a table, within the meaning of the rubrics, and canons, and laws laid down for 
the government of the church? At the time of the Reformation, every person, 
Protestant or Roman-catholic, would have pronounced that structure to be, 
not a table, but an altar; it possessed every characteristic of an altar as 
described by Cardinal Bona. He submitted that such a structure could not be 
allowed to remain, but that it must be taken down, and replaced by the com- 
munion-table previously in the church. The court must pronounce against the 
prayer for this faculty, and condemn the parties in costs. 

Dr. Pumtimore (very few of whose sentences were clearly heard by us, in 
consequence of his habit of dropping his voice, and speaking amongst his 
books whilst looking for authorities) appeared for the churchwardens, who 
prayed the Court to confirm and ratify by a faculty a previous faculty for the 
restoration of St. Sepulchre’s C hurch. He read the former faculty, and the 
minutes of a vestry meeting, at which the incumbent presided, but left the 
chair rather than put a motion for the reception of a report from the restora- 
tion committee. He next quoted (under protest from Dr. Bayford) an extract 
from a little pamphlet entitled ‘The Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Cam- 
bridge,” to shew the bad state of repair and inconvenience of the old building, 
and the additional accommodation secured under its present arrangement. 
The Court had seen the church in its existing state—they had seen the severe 
simplicity of its style, the chaste beauty of its decorations, and the absence of 
everything distinctive of a popish chapel, and he ventured to say, that a more 
beautiful building, or one more ecclesiastical in character, it had not often 
been their good fortune to inspect. Wherever else the committee who had 
achieved this good work might have been called to account, he confessed it 
was singular that it should be in the Court of the Ordinary of Ely, in whose 
diocese the y had so nobly expended 30001, or 4000/. Having accomplished 
their design, they were suddenly told that part of their work was popish—a 
part, too, which he undertook to say the saints and reformers of our church, 
the Latimers, and Ridleys, and Taylors, would have been delighted to wit- 
ness. Whence came the opposition to this part of the restoration? Not 
rom the parishioners, who received the gift of the communion table thank- 
fully—not from the churchwardens—but from the vicar himself, who, a! 
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though he had lent no hand to build up, was anxious to pull down, and 
charged a body of gentlemen, amongst whom was one who was an archdeacon 
and a bishop's chaplain, and who had been a chancellor of a diocese, with 
erecting a popish structure. The learned advocate proceeded to deny that the 
table had ever been cemented to the wall or embedded in the floor; it might 
be removed without disorder. Taking the ecclesiastical law from all its acts, 
and not from this or that injunction, and taking the interpretation put upon 
it by the practice and conduct of prelates, he proceeded to argue that the fact 
of an altar being of stone, and not moveable, was not a sufficient ground for 
withholding the grant of the faculty prayed for. He quoted “ Heylyn’s 
Church History” to shew that ancient writers used the words “ table’ and 
“ altar’’ indifferently, and that stone was not essential to a popish altar; and 
read from “‘ Peramzabuloe, or the Lost Church Found,” an interesting account 
of the discovery of an ancient British church in Cornwall, presenting no cha- 
racteristics of popish superstition, but in which, at the east end, was a plain 
chancel and a small stone altar. The injunction of Edward VI. ordering the 
taking down of altars, was not passed in the second, but in the third year of 
that king’s reign, as shewn in Cardwell’s ‘‘ Documentary Annals of the Re- 
formed Church of England;’’ and this was important, for the Court would 
observe that the ornaments of churches were to remain the same as in the 
second year of Edward VI. He denied, however, the authority of the injunc- 
tions quoted; unless they had the consent of Convocation, or were the en- 
forcement of an old law, neither injunctions nor royal proclamations were 
binding on the clergy 3 and in support of this view he quoted “ Blackstone's 
Commentaries,” on the Prerogative, and Lord Hardwicke’s judgment in 
‘ Middleton against Cross.” The injunctions were clearly at variance with 
the practice and authority of the church; and to shew this he would quote no 
writer whose name could excite horror in the mind of his learned friend, but he 
would quote the biographer of Wesley, the late Dr. Southey, who stated that 
of all men living, Hooper, whose notions were entirely Genevan, and who 
was with difficulty persuaded to be ordained, was the least authority in church 
matters; yet Hooper it was who issued the injunction for the pulling down 
of altars at the instigation of Somerset, who built his palaces on the demo- 
lition of churches. The moveability of altars was simply a matter of con- 
venience as to hearing; and as to the injunctions of Elizabeth, that queen 
had no inclination to interfere in the religious troubles of the day: she said 
the question of altars was one of no great moment, yet, ‘ for the sake of 
uniformity,” she ordered that no altar be taken down without the oversight 

of the curate or churchwardens. On the one hand, she was goaded on by a 
violent puritanical faction, and was afraid of her crown on the other, and so 
she gave way so far as to issue her injunction in this matter. He argued that 
the injunctions for pulling down altars were issued by the Genevans, who 
filled many places in the church, and were, in point of law, totally invalid at 
the present day, and cited from ‘*‘ Heylyn’s Life of Laud” many instances of 
indecency and desecration which the pulling of them down led to. On the 

point of moveability, he adverted to the establishment of altar-rails in proof 
that all idea of moving the table had been abandoned, and quoted * Collier's 

Church History,” vol. vill. p. 52, for the same purpose. The injunctions for 

taking down altars were directed, not against the high altars, but against side 

altars, erected in popish churches. As to the word “ altar,” he shewed that 

it was used in the ninety-fourth canon of 1634, binding at the present mo- 

ment, and that capability of being moved had then ceased to be a charac- 

teristic of an Anglican communion table. In reference to Dr. Bayford’s com- 

ments on the matrimonial service, surely it must be known that the expression 

‘‘ hymeneal altar” had no reference to a sacred altar, but was a bad adoption 

of a classical phrase. After again adverting to the brutalities shewn in the 

“plucking down of altars” at a time when the church was trembling for her 
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existence, he quoted a rubric from the communion service to shew that peculiar 
sanctity was ascribed to the place where the altar stood, and to justify the use 
of a credence-table for the unconsecrated elements on the part of all clergy- 
men who conscientiously obeved the rules laid down for their guidance, 
Maud’s defence, upon which Dr. Bayford commented, was made before what 
he considered a most iniquitous tribunal, and before such men what other 
defence of a credence-table would have availed? Episcopal authority ought 
to have some weight surely, and it was in evidence that the Bishop of Bangor 
did not hesitate to consecrate last year a church having a stone-altar and 
credence-table. Many canons were quite obsolete, as shewn by Archdeacon 
Sharp, in one of his charges, but for two hundred years and more the practice 
had not been against a structure like the present. He commented upon the 
affidavits as to the existence of churches with stone-altars, which were merely 
produced in illustration of the practice. He believed the present structure to 
be a decent, proper, and chaste piece of Anglican chureh furniture—that it 
did not militate against the letter of the law, but was in consonance with its 
spirit, and that it was sanctioned by the practice of past and present prelates. 
And what was the objection to it? It was popish, forsooth! He respected 
all proper scruples of conscience, but could not help lamenting that remark- 
able obliquity of vision which could thus distort a mere piece of stone and 
lead to the encouragement of schism. He believed the petition to be sound 
alike in law and in common sense, and he asked the Court not to stand be- 
tween the parishioners and the handsome gift that had been made to their 
church. 

The Court directed the faculty to issue, thus confirming the erection of the 
stone-altar and credence-table. 

The Vicar immediately appealed to the Court of the Archbishop. 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON’S SPEECH ON THE DISSENTERS? 
CHAPELS BILL. 

Tue Bishop of London could assure their lordships that he deeply felt the 
embarrassing position of rising to oppose such an authority as that of his noble 
and learned friend. Te felt that difficulty greatly increased by what he might 
call the novelty of the situation in which he stood, because he readily admitted 
that the course which, in compliance with the many petitions lately laid on their 
lordships’ table, he was about to pursue was one not usually pursued except 
where the case was extremely urgent. Nor, unworthy as he knew himself to be 
of their attention, should he feel himself warranted in coming forward and as- 
suming a hostile attitude so unusual if he did not feel that the occasion was 
a most unusual one also. He was no indiscriminate panegyrist of all the 
measures which their lordships might in their legislative wisdom think fit to pass, 
as stamped with the attribute of consummate wisdom ; but he did think, and 
twenty years’ experience of that house had confirmed him in the belief, that it was 
not usual with their lordships to pass measures that contravened the dictates 
of reason, or were opposed to the maxims of common sense. (Hear.) With te- 
spect tothis measure, he maintained, on a very high authority, that it set aside 
those rules of law by which the courts had interpreted the meaning of charitable 
trusts—rules which no less an authority than his noble and learned friend himself 
had pronounced, in one of the most luminous judgments he ever delivered in the 
Court of Chancery, to be founded on the dictates of reason and the maxims of 
common sense. He thought, therefore, he was justified in taking what he ad- 
mitted was an unusual course. He held, however, that if any member of that 
house believed a measure to be such as he had described this to be, he was jus- 
tified in having recourse to any means to defeat the final success of a mea- 
sure which he himself believed to be injurious to the character of the house 
and the interests of the country, and what was still more important, to the 
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interests of eternal truth. Ile admitted that he would not have been justitied in 
taking the course which had been denounced by his noble and learned friend, 
with an eloquence which would have made him quail before him and desist from 
lis purpose, had he not been supported by an innate confidence in the truth 
of the view he had taken of this measure. He had admitted that he was 
wecluded from entering at large into the principle, which might fairly be said to 
ot been settled, so far as their lordships were concerned. Butif the amend. 
ments of the Commons were such as necessarily to involve the principle of the bill, 
and considerably affected it, it would be impossible for him to do justice to 
his case without some allusion at least to the main principle of the bill, and 
in this he was even justified by his noble and learned friend himself,who, towards 
the conclusion of his eloquent and forcible speech, did, though not at length, 
state what the principle of the bill was. Healso thought it would be unnecessary 
to enter into the abstract principle of the bill as separate from the application 
to particular cases, because the arguments that were used on the second reading 
against the principle of the bill had not, as it appeared to him, either there 
or elsewhere, received a sufficientanswer. Although there was almost an impro- 
priety in alluding to what had fallen on a former occasion from himself, yet 
he could not help observing that it was reported of a noble lord whose character 
stood deservedly high in their lordships’ estimation, that he had complimented the 
arguments used by him (the Bishop of London) on the second reading as being 
so strong that it was highly creditable to their lordships to have passed the billin 
spite of them. (Hlear.) Yet forall that he must say, feeling fully the importance 
of the subject, that from all he had heard and all he had read, he did not find that 
the arguments used against the fundamental principle of the bill had yet met with 
a satisfactory answer. He feared he was bound to admit that his opposition 
to this bill Lad the appearance of being pertinacious ; but he held that in such a 
case pertinacity became a virtue, and he felt justified in availing himself of all the 
forms of the house in endeavouring, not absolutely to defeat the measure, but to 
post one the consideration of a vreat question, involving not only great pe- 
cuntary interests but also the far more important interests of truth and justice, for 
such a time as would afford to their lordships and to the government more full 
time for inquiry, and larger opportunity of deliberation. For not the least 
remarkable feature of the measure was, that, touching as it did the established rules 
of law and the interests of religion, it was brought in without any previous 
inquiry, Without its being known whether there were any suits pending that 
would be attected by it, and without any previous committee. The bill was 
earried down to the Commons, where, amidst undoubted evidence of haste, most 
important alterations were made, which, as he contended, changed the character 
of the measure. His desire was not so much to achieve a triumph as to 
afford time for consideration to those who had framed and supported this bill, 
who might, he doubted not, after due inquiry and deliberation, propose some 
measure that might obviate what he admitted, in some cases, was substantial in- 
justice, Without doing injustice to the eternal principles of truth, law, and justice. 
The first clause came back to their lordships unamended, for this very good 
reason—that the clause was itself quite supertiuous. It did nothing more 
than exact what was the law at the present moment as laid down in the case 
of Lady Hewley’s charity, that since the repeal of the acts which made it penal to 
teach Unitarian doctrines, Unitarians were as much the objects of charity as if no 
such penal acts had ever existed as part of the law of the land. The first clause, 
therefore, he reps ated was utterly supertiuous and supercrogatory. The third 
clause was exceedingly important, and contained in itself the essence of injustice, 
of which those who were most interested in the question had great reason to com- 
plain. ‘Phat clause did not exist as the bill was originally introduced, nor 
as it passed through the committee. As it went through committee, there was a 
reservation of all suits pending on the 1st of March last; but on the third 
reading, When he was called away by official duties, a clause was introduced 
entirely altering the bill as it formerly stood, and putting a bar at once to 
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ail pending suits. The real object was to bar tle relators in a most important 
suit, which might not inaptly be termed the Lady Hewley case of Ireland— 
he meant the Eustace-street Chapel, Dublin, where an income of not less 
than 24002. left for the propagation of Trinitarian doctrines had been usurped by 
Unitarians and Arians, Certainly, no such clause should have been allowed to 
pass without giving an opportunity to the relators in that case to be heard. The 
relators had all but obtained judgment in their favour. Indeed, the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland had virtually given judgment in their favour. After having 
taken great pains to make himself master of the case, Sir FE. Sugden inti- 
mated, in the plainest terms, that his judgment would be for the relators ; but he 
postponed judgment for a time, and ultimately fixed the 15th of March, for pro- 
nouncing his decree. When the relators, however, went into court, they found 
judgment further postponed; and, in the meanwhile, this bill was altered. 
Sull the relators had no idea that their suit, which was pending before March, 
would be barred: they thought they would still be entitled to prosecute their 
suit, and the judgment would infallibly have been given in their favour ; but this 
clause was introduced at the last moment, just as the bill left their lord- 
ships’ house: it then went down to the House of Commons; it was ordered 
to be printed on the 10th of May: it was not delivered till May 14th, and 
the relators never heard of this clause till then, the very day the bill was fixed for 
a second reading in the House of Commons, Now, looking to the fact that 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland had declared his opinion that the law and equity 
of the case were plainly with the relators, and nothing remained but to put them 
in possession of the property but his final judgment or decree, these parties had a 
right to complain that without having any opportumity of urging the injustice of 
the proceedings they were debarred for ever by this clause from prosecuting their 
claims. This clause was, in fact, in the nature of an ex post facto law ; and, it 
would be only stretching the injustice a little further, by making it retrospective, 
and annulling the judgment in Lady Hewley’s case, to give back to the Uni- 
tarians those funds which they had so long possessed, and of which they had 
been deprived, as the noble and learned lord said, “ on the plain rules of common 
sense and common justice. 

The second clause of the bill involved a principle which he held contrary 
to all those maxims of law and equity on which charitable trusts had hitherto 
been administered by the most eminent and learned judges, who for centuries had 
adorned the woolsack and the bench. As that clause went down from their 
lordships’ house, it enacted that the usage of the last twenty-five years should be 
conclusive evidence of the intention of the founder. This, on the face of it, was 
so unreasonable, that it was found necessary in the [louse of Commons to alter 
it. In some cases it would act unjustly—in all most absurdly and inequitably. 
‘s the clause now stood, he was very far from thinking there had been any 
improvement made in it. He would rather the bill had been allowed to go forth 
ii its Original absurdity, that twenty-five years’ usage should be conclusive evi- 
dence as to what the founder intended, than that the legislature should now step 
in and declare that, after a usage of twenty-five years, ‘‘ such doctrines may 
properly be taught in such meeting-houses.” To say that, where it could be 
proved by historical evidence, and other extrinsic facts, that the founder intended 
cortain vital and essential doctrines should be preached, the legislature should 
step in and declare that doctrines of a completely opposite character, impugning 
and denying those doctrines, ‘* may properly be taught in such chapels,” would 
be a most mischievous exercise of their power. He should have preferred some 
such provision as this :—‘* That no action or suit shall he against teaching any 
or all opinions whatsoever, or against the teaching of any doctrine or doctrines 
Whatsoever, in any meeting-house.” He was aware that would open the door to 
great enormities of doctrine, and they would have socialists, atheists, and blas- 
peemers taking the advantage of such a state of the law; but, at all events, in 
“iat case, it would not be difficult for the legislature to retrace its steps—at all 
‘vents, they should not have the legislature stepping in and declaring that Uni- 
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tarian doctrines, denying what we considered to be the fundamental articles of 
our holy religion, on which our hopes of salvation rested, might “ properly be 
taught in any place of worship.” He knew the interpretation that might be given 
to the word “ properly”—that the doctrine might be taught without subjecting 
persons to prosecution—but the common sense of the country would understand 
“properly” in a different sense, But as to the actual position in which parties 
would stand under this bill, let him suppose the case of a Unitarian minister, 
having for more than twenty-five years taught the doctrines peculiar to that 
denomination, if, at the expiration of that period, he saw reason to alter his 
opinions, and many of his congregation were disposed to go along with him and 
take their stand on the orthodox doctrine, if a claim ‘were set up by some of the 
Unitarian trustees for the continued use of the chapel by ministers of their persua- 
sion, the minister would not be prepared to prove that the orthodox doctrines had 
been preached for the preceding twenty-five years, and, if the case came before a 
court of equity, when he commenced preaching Trinitarian doctrines, he would 
be ousted from his chapel. The clause, in its amended form, would not answer 
the purpose which those who supported it in its former shape had in view. The 
present clause was so far worse than the former, that it rejected the best possible 
evidence of the testator’s intention, and took the worst possible. ‘That such evi- 
dence as was effectually excluded by this bill ought to be taken into consideration 
by those who wished to consult the interests of equity and truth, would appear if 
he read an extract from a luminous judgment of that learned person to whom he lad 
already alluded, as occupying, with so much credit to himself and satisfaction to 
the suitors, the highest seat in the Court of Chancery in Ireland—he meant Sir EF. 
Sugden—who said, “ I will admit evidence from history, in records of acts ot par- 
liament, in the knowledge of the times, in the writings of men of different persua- 
sions on ecclesiastical subjects, in order to ascertain what, at the time of the imsti- 
tution of this charity, was the meaning of the words ¢ Christian’ and ¢ Presbyterian 
dissenter,’ not for the purpose of doing violence to the deed, but to enable me to 
put a construction at once consistent with the deed, and in accordance with the 
intention of the founder.” That sentence comprised the very essence of justice 
and equity, which it was the object of the present bill to exclude. Although he 
felt he was debarred from discussing the principle of the bill, he would briefly 
state one or two cases which would illustrate its hardship. A meeting-house was 
opened at Chester, in October, 1700; the first sermon being preached by a very 
eminent Dissenting minister, whose name was known to all of their lordships, he 
alluded to the celebrated Matthew Henry, who, in the course of his address de- 
clared, as one of the principles on which the chapel was endowed, “They who 
build altars to maintain or propagate any heresy, do that which is un ieceptable to 
God.” Noone could doubt what the intention of the founders of that chapel was, 
yet it was now occupied by a congregation of Unitarians, and its pulpit: by an 
ultra-Socinian ; and the legislature by this amended clause would declare that 
‘such doctrines may properly be preached” in that chapel. It would be im- 
possible under the second clause to oust the Unitarians from any property they 
had unjustly usurped, There was another case in Stipenden (we believe), in 
Yorkshire: a chapel was built and endowed by the will of Richard Moon, “ for 
the mamtenance of a minister of approved life, soundness of doctrine, and cre (its 
abl prea hing.” And what was the test of “‘soundness of doctrine’ according 
to this bill ¥ ‘Twenty-five years’ usage. What the testator meant, was, a much 
more important element for consideration, and that was quite clear from the pre- 
amble of his will:—* I desire, in the name of Jesus Christ, to bequeath my eoul 


mto the hands of God, hoping assuredly to be saved by the death and precious 


bloodshedding of Jesus Christ, my Redeemer, and by no other merits what- 
ever” Thatch ar l, also, was now tn the hands of Unitarians (hear); and this 
will would perpetuate their usurpation. He could not recede from the position 
he took ona former occasion, and which all subsequent reading and reflection 
confirmed, ** that no doctrines could prop rly be pre iched” in those chap Is but 
those for which the chapels were originally founded. He knew it had been 
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argued that great latitude of opinion existed among Presbyterian dissenters on 
many points, and that the founders of these chapels never intended to fetter future 
holders by an adherence to what might historically be proved to have been their own 
private views. These chapels were founded about 1695, or from that to 1700 * and 
during the whole of that time the Presbyterians were universally orthodox in their 
doctrines. Dr. Calamy, writing in 1717, said of Protestant dissenters generally, 
that “ candidates for the ministry were solemnly ordained, after making public 
confession of that faith in which they made it their business to instruct others ;” 
and Dr. Priestly, ata later period, observed that “ a particular confession of faith 
was required from all candidates for the ministry.” He could also refer to 
the authority of Mr. Justice Patteson and Baron Alderson, in Lady Hewley's 
case, wherein they stated that ** they had been much pressed with quotations by 
a learned gentleman acting on behalf of the defendant, but he had failed to shew 
them that any Catholic intention had been entertained by Lady Hewley.” 
The historical question then arose, whether the founders of these chapels had 
been animated by such a spirit, and he thought he had shewn that they had not. 

It was with great reluctance that he trespassed on their lordships’ attention ; 
but there was another point, and one of great difficulty, involved in this sacred 
and important subject, which he felt it necessary to touch upon. In the second 
clause of the bill, as it went down to the Hlouse of Commons, were the words, 
“such meeting-houses,” that was to say, such as were described in the first 
clause: but for these words had been substituted the words ** meeting-houses for 
the worship of God.” Now, that he regarded as a most important alteration, 
Hitherto when the words ‘ worship of God’ was put upon our statute-books 
they always signified, and had been interpreted, as the worship of God as the 
Divine Being defined in the articles of the church. He defied any noble lord to 
adduce a single instance in which the Trinitarian worship was described in our 
statute-books as ‘* the worship of God.” As to whether that worship was or 
was not the worship of God he would give no opinion, although he did en- 
tertain a decided opinion on the subject. But he was certain that it could not 
be found so described in the statute-book of this country. If these words were 
adopted, a legal question might arise upon them. It might be asked, what was 
the interpretation of ‘ these chapels for the worship of God ?” being chapels for 
the promulgation of Trinitarian doctrines. Suppose a party were to bring an 
action to oust the possessor of one of these chapels, on the ground that it was not 
a chapel for the worship of God—that was to say, what that party considered to 
be the worship of God. The judges would have to decide what was meant by 
these words. An appeal might bring the question before their lordships, who 
would be reduced to the alternative—to, he would say, the fearful and dangerous 
alternative—of referring to the intentions of the framers of this bill, a bill which 
was to secure to Unitarians the perpetual enjoyment of their chapels. He said 
80, because all other classes of dissenters disclaimed the bill. The intention of it 
was to quiet the Unitarians, and if their lordships did not now determine what was 
meant by the worship of God,” they might throw the meaning of the phrase so 
widely open as to embrace not only Unitarians, but Jews aud Mahomedans. 
Although the array against him on this occasion comprehended his noble and 
learned friend on the woolsack, and all those learned persons who had obtained 
seats in that house by the exercise of those talents which had conferred so much 
benefit on the country, he at the same time felt confidence in the knowledze that 
out of doors a vast number of the legal profession, and not a few of the most dis- 
tinguished of our judges, both in equity and common law, were hostile to the 
bill. This he stated of his own knowledge, As to the rest of the community, 
when his noble and learned friend described the House of Commons as the re- 
presentatives of their feelings, and therefore inferred they had no great objection 
to the passing of this important bill—was he to ve told that the House of Com- 
ons, of which he would not speak otherwise than with the respect due to it~- 
ut that, constituted as it now was, and had long been, was to be regarded as 
representing the religious feeling of the community, or that in the constitution of 
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that house it was possible it could be so regarded? Ile would not say that their 
lordships’ house was a true representative of that feeling, although it contained 
elements which gave it more a title to such a character. But he denied, alto- 
gether, that on the merits of such a measure—a measure conceived in haste, 
imperfectly put together, and inconsistently amended in the House of Commons, 
that house was to be looked upon as a faithful representative of the religious feel- 
ing of the community. With a knowledge of the artifices which were made use 
of to inflame the public mind, he should rather say that the thousands of thou- 
sands of men who had signed the countless petitions which had been laid upon 
their lordships’ table in opposition to this measure were better interpreters of the 
religious feeling of that part of the community—the lower and middle classes — 
amongst whom the Christianity of this country was principally to be found, and 
who comprised every religious denomination except that one which numbered 
about two per cent, of the population, and for whose sole and especial benefit this 
bill was intended. (Hear, hear.) He had come into their lordships’ house at a 
time when the public mind was agitated to a degree almost unprecedented upon 
the Catholic question, but he had never known a question, not even that, to have 
excited so much public attention and public feeling as the present, considering 
the short time that had elapsed since it was first made known, and he did not 
scruple to declare that their lordships were not likely to rise in public estimation 
if, alter having been made acquainted with the nature of that feeling on a topic 
not of every day or ordinary occurrence, but one of truth, equity, and religion, 
they ran counter to it by passing a measure which contravened all the maxims of 
justice and common sense, and which he was convinced would inflict a severe 
injury upon religion. He was sure it wonld be admitted that he had not treated 
the subject more in a polemical sense than was necessary (hear, hear) ; and that 
there was nothing factious in his opposition, (Tlear, hear.) He was acting, he 
could assure their lordships, from the deepest conviction of duty. He was the 
organ through which the opinions of many thousands of his fellow-Christians had 
bee made known; but he had not even in one instance sought to procure a 
single petition, or intimated by a word even in his own diocese, that petitions 
should be multiplied ; if he had done so, he was sure that they would have been 
multiplied ten-fold. He approved neither of the bill nor the amendments. — In 
soine respects those amendments were an improvement—in others a worsening 
ofthe bill, But he could not accept of either, It was a hasty measure, intro- 
duced and adopted without sufficient parliamentary inquiry ; and, if passed into 
a law, would outrage the religious feelings which pervaded the great bulk of the 
community. He therefore moved that the Commons’ amendments to the bill be 
taken into consideration that day three months. 
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ORDINATIONS. 


IRELAND. 


Kitpare.—At the Ordination held at Glasnevin Church by the Lord Bishop of 
Kildare, on Sunday, the 30th June, the following gentlemen were admitted to the holy 
order of Deacon:—John Evans, B.A.; Paul M. Walker, B.A.; and Wm. Marrable, 
B.A., of Trinity College, Dublin; also Mr. Moses Margoliouth, of the Liverpool In- 


stitution of Inquiring Jews. 


ORDINATIONS APPOINTED. 


The Bishop of Worcester, Sunday, 
August 4, at Worcester. 

The Bishop of Norwich, Sunday, 
August 25, at Norwich. 

The Bishop of Lincoln, Sunday, 
September 22, at Lincoln. 

The Bishop of Peterborough, Sunday, 
September 22, at Peterborough. 

The Bishop of Oxford, Sunday, De- 
cember 22, at Oxford. 


VISITATIONS APPOINTED. 

His Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury has appointed the visitation of his 
diocese as follows :—Sept. 24th, at Maid- 
stone, Deanery of Sutton; 25th, at Sit- 
tingbourne, Deaneries of Sittingbourne 
and Ospringe ; 26th, Dean and Chap- 
ter; 27th, at Canterbury, Deaneries of 
Canterbury and Westbere; 28th, at Can- 
terbury, Deaneries of Bridgeand Elham ; 
30th, at Ashford, Deaneries of Charing 
and Lympne; October 2nd, at Dover, 
Deaneries of Dover and Sandwich. 

The Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 
ristol will commence his next general 
visitation on Monday, the 19th August, 
when his lordship will visit the clergy of 
the Deanery of the Forest at Newnham— 
the visitation for the Gloucester Deanery 
will take place at Gloucester, on the fol- 
lowing day—and visitations will be 
holden at Stroud, on Thursday, the 22nd 
Aug., for the Deanery of Stonehouse ; 
and at Dursley, on Friday, the 23rd, for 
the Deanery of Dursley. The new chapel- 
olease erected at Lower Cam will be 
consecrated on Saturday, the 24th Aug. 
Che visitation of the several other deane- 
nes of the diocese will follow, and the 
Bishop will hold confirmations at the 
several places where he confirmed three 
ears ago; of the several days and times 
“ue notice will be given to the clergy, as 
Well as to the several parishes. | 

The Lord Bishop of Ripon has given 
Hotice Mat he intends commencing the 
‘iennial visitation of his diocese in the 


month of September, and that he will 
hold a series of confirmations in the 
parishes of Bedale, Knaresborough, Ma- 
sham, and Wensley, in the month of 
August, and in the remaining parishes of 
his diocese in the month of October. 


os 


CONFIRMATIONS APPOINTED. 


The Lord Bishop of Lincoln intends 
to hold confirmations in the county of 
Nottingham, at the following places :— 
Tuxford, Aug. 26th ; Clayworth, 27th ; 
Retford, 28th; Blyth, 29th; Worksop, 
29th ; Ollerton, 30th; Mansfield, 3ist; 
Kirby, 31st; Greasley, Sept. 2ud ; Ged- 
ling, 4th; Nottingham, 4th; Gotham, 
6th ; Widmerpool, 6th ; Cotgrave, 7th; 
Bingham, 7th; Oxton, 9th; Southwell, 
10th; Newark, 10th ; Collingham, 11th. 


PREFERMENTS & CLERICAL 
APPOINTMENTS. 


Argles, Rev. M., to an Honorary Canonry 
in the Cathedral Church, Peterborough. 

Ashington, Rev. H., to the united rec- 
tories of Kirby-la-Thorpe, and Asgarby, 
Lincolnshire; pat., the Marquis of 
Bristol. 

Bagnall, Rev. S., to the Incumbency of 
Christ Church, Weston Point, Run- 
corn, Cheshire. 

Lirtwhistle, Rev. J. B., to the P. C. of 
Beverley Minster, Yorkshire. 

Bland, Rev. G., to be Archdeacon of 
Lindisfarne, Northumberland, in the 
place of the late Rev. E. T. Bigge. 

Booker, Rev. J., of Magdalene Coll, 
Camb., to the C. of Ilarpurhey, Man- 
chester. 

Bradley, Rev. J. C., C. of Keighley, to 
the district of Oakworth, in the parish 
of Keighley. 

Brayshaw, Rev. T., Master of the Gram- 
mar School, Keighley, to be Minister 
of the district of Eastwood, in that 
parish, which has been formed under 
the Endowment Act of last session. 

Browell, Rev. J., to the C. of Fulham, 
Middlesex. 
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Bryan, Rev. R. G., to the C. of Yelden, | Foot, Rev. J. R., to the C. of St. Mary, 


Bedfordshire. 


{ 


Buck, Rev. R. H. K., V. of Launcells, | 


Cornwall, to the R. of Bideford, De- 
von; pat., L. W. Buck, Esq. 
Bucknill, Rev. W. S., to the P. C. of 
Burton Hastings, Warwickshire ; pat., 
W. Bucknill, Esq. 
Bull, Rev. A. N., to the C. of Rendle- 
sham, Suffolk. 

Burrell, Rev. M., C. of Shilbottle, to 
the V. of Chatton, Northumberland. 
Butler, Rev. W. J., to the District Church 

of Wareside, Parish of Ware, Herts. 
Carr, Rev. J., of Balliol Coll., Oxford, 


to be one of the Chaplains to the Lord | 


Bishop of Lincoln. 

Carr, Rev. J. A., of New Inn Hall, Ox- 
ford, to the C. of Newborough, North- 
am ptonshire. 

Churton, Rev. H. B. W., of Brasennose 
Coll., Oxford, to the V. of Icklesham, 
Sussex. 

Clarke, Rev. T., R. of Bonnington, Kent, 
to the P.C. of Bilsington, in that 
county, to be held by dispensation with 
Bonnington ; pat., Lady Cosway. 

Collinson, Rev. J., R. of Boldon, to be 
an Hlonorary Canon of Durham Ca- 
thedral. 

Cousins, Rev. J., B.A., to the Incum- 
bency of St. James’s Church, Preston. 

Cowlard, Rev. W., C. of Buckland, to 
the V. of Layston with Buntingford, 
Herts. 

Cremer, Rev. R, M., to the R. of North 
Barningham, Norfolk; pat., W. H. 
Windham, Esq. 

Davies, Rev. J., Minister of St. Ed- 
mund’s Church, Dudley, to be Chap- 
lain to the Dudley Union. 

Denton, Rev. R. A., one of the Senior 
Fellows of King’s College, Cambridge, 
to the R. of Stour and Todbere, Dor- 


set; pats., the Provost and Fellows of 


that Society. 
Be rg Rev. J 
Eden, Durham. 
Evans, Rev. A. B., Minister of Trinity 
E.piscopal Chapel,Cannon-street Road, 
to the C. of St. George in the East. 
Exton, Rev. R., to the R. of Hemley, 
Suffolk ; pat., the Crown, 
Fenwick, Rev. J. P. L., to the 
C. of Bathwick, Bath. 
lL lowers, Rev. W. 1L., to the V. of Ul- 
ceby, Lincolnshire; pat., the Lord 
Chancellor, 


, to the P. C. of Castle 


Assist. 


_ Llorne, Rev. W., 


Kent Road, Southwark. 

Fyffe, Rev. H., to the P.C, of St. John, 
London Road, ere 

Galindo, Rev. P, . to the P.C, of 
Bradshaw, near oF Lancashire ; 
pat, V. of Bolton. 

Gattey, Rev. J., to the C. of the parish of 
Bath. 

Godfrey, Rev. D. R., Head Master of 
the Devonport Proprietary School, to 
be Principal of Grosvenor College, 
Bath. 

Grant, Rev. J. B., of Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to the Mastership of 
the Endowed Free Grammar School at 
Haworth, Yorkshire. 

Guillebaund, Rev. H. L., Fellow of 
Trinity College, to the V. of Swines- 
head, Lincolnshire; pats., Trinity Col- 
lege. 

Hake, Rev. H., P. C. of Astley, War- 
wickshire, to the V. of Chilvers Coton, 
in the same county; pat., the Lord 
Chancellor. 

Iiamilton, Rev. H., to the C. of Christ 
Church, Camberwell. 

Harris, Rev. R. D., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, to be Third Master of 
Huddersfield College. 

Harrison, Rev. R. J., to the P. C. of 
Forden, Montgomeryshire; pat., the 
Grocers’ Company. 

ITart, Rev. C., to the C. of St. John’s 
Church, Hull. 

Ilarvey, Rev. W. W., Fellow of King’s 
College, Can.bridge, to the R. of Buck- 
land, Herts; pats., the Provost and 
Fellows of that Society. 

Ilaslewood, Rev. W. P., to the R. of 
Ardingley, Sussex. 

lhill, Rev. A. B., to the C. of Wonston, 
Ilants, (not to the R., as stated in our 
last.) 

llodge, Rev. C, 
Clarborough. 

Hole, Rev. F. F., to the C. of Shepton 
Mallett, Somerset. 

to the V. of Limber 
Magna, L incolnshire ; ; pat., the Queen. 

Ilughes, Rev. G. H., to the R. of Wis- 
ley, with Pyrford, Surrey ; pat., Earl of 
Onslow. 

James, Rev. D., late C. of Almondbury, 
near Iluddersfield, to be Incumbent 
of St. Mary’s Church, Kirkdale, near 
Liverpool. 

James, 


V., to the Living of 


Rev. J. C., Second Master of 
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ECCLESIASTICAL 


Oundle Grammar School, to the C. of 
Middleton, in the co. of Salop, by the 
Lord Bishop of Hereford. 

Jarvis, Rev. E. G., to the V. of Hack- 
thorn, Lincolnshire, with the R. of 
Cold Hanworth annexed ; pat., R. 
Cracroft, Esq. 

Jerram, Rev. J. V., of Cobham, to be 
Rural Dean of the North-Western 
Division of Stoke Deanery, Surrey. 

Jerram, Rev. 8S. J., to the Assist. C. of 
Witney, Oxon. 

Jeune, Rev. Dr., one of the Canons of | 
Gloucester Cathedral, and Master of | 
Pembroke College, Oxford, to the R. 
of Taynton, Gloucestershire. 

Johnson, Rev. J., to the Livings of 
Glentham and Normanby ; pat., Dean 
and Chapter of Lincoln. 

Johnson, Rev. W., to the R. of Llan- 
fuethlu, Anglesea ; pat., the Bishop of 
Bangor. 

Jones, Rev. J. W., 
glwys, 

Ison, Rev. J. L., C. of Shepton Mallett, 
to be Chaplain to the Convicts at Nor- 
folk Island. 

Kendall, Rev. N., C. of Talland, Corn- 
wall, to that Vicarage. 

Kidd, Rev. J., late C. of Rotherham, to 
the C. of Ecclesfield, near Sheffield. 

Lancaster, Rev. T. B., to the V. of 
Houghton next Harpley, Norfolk ; 
pat., the Marquis of Cholmondeley. 

Langley, Rev. T. B., to the C. of St. 
Mary’s, Nottingham. 

Leathes, Rev. I’., tothe R. of Reedham, 
with the V. of Freethorpe annexed, 
Norfolk ; pat., J. F. Leathes, Esq. 

Lee, Rev. R., R. of Darley Dale, Der- 
by: shire, to ‘be Domestic Chaplain to 
the E far of Mexborough, 

Lewin, Rev. G. R., to be Chaplain to 
Her M: ujesty’s ship, (Queen. 

Lewthwaite, Rev. S., of Magdalene Coll., 
Camb., to the C, ‘of Elsworth, Cam- 
bridge shire. 

Malpas, Rev. II., to the Assist. C. of 
Trinity C hurch, Taunton, Somerset. 

Margoliuth, Rev. M., to the C, of St. 
Augustine, Liverpool. 

Marriott, Rev. J. P., to the R. of Cot- 
tes! ach, Leicestershire, vacant by the 
resignation of the Rev. F. A. Marriott. 

Metcalfe, Rev. W., Incumbent of Kirk- 
hammerton, to the Incumbency of the | 
New Church of St. John, Yeadon, in | 
the parish of Guise ley. | 


to the R. of Hene- 


| Smith, 


INTELLIGENCE, ata | 
Micklethwait, Rev. J. H.,of Trin. Coll., 
Camb., to the P. C. of Chapelthorpe, 
in the parish of Sandal, Yorkshire ; 

, the V. of Sandal. 

inte Rev. H. H., to the V. of High 
Littleton, Somerset. 

Moor, Rev. E. J., to the R. of Great 
Bealings, Suffolk. 

Norman, Rev. H. W., Fellow of New 
Coll., Oxford, to the C. of Kingston 
Seymour, Somerset. 

Nunn, Rev. J., to the P. C. of Moreton- 
Say, Shropshire. 

Oliver, Rev. J., to the V. of Warming- 
ton, Northamptonshire ; ; pat., the Earl 
of Westmoreland, 

Parish, Rev. Dr., to be Minister of 
Montpelier Chapel, Twickenham, Mid- 
dlesex. 

Parker, Rev. W. H., to the P. C. of St. 
Paul, Whip ingham, Isle of Wight. 
Parkes, Rev. W. J., to the R. of Hilgay, 

Norfolk, on bie own petition. 

Patteson, Rev. John, to be Incumbent 
of the New District Church of St. 
Jude, in the parish of Upper Chel- 


sea. 

Pedlar, Rev. G. H. O., R. of the Holy 
Trinity, Exeter, to the Chaplaincy of 
the Wynyards Hospital, Exeter. 

Pemberton, Rev. E. R., to the V. of 
Wandsworth, Surrey. 

Pigott, Rev. T., to the C. of Stone 
Easton and Emborough, Somerset. 
Pole, Rev. R., to be Rural Dean of the 

Eastern Division of Andover Deanery. 

Powell, Rev. R., Wore. Coll., Oxford, 
to the C. of Plymstock, near Plymouth. 

Powell, Rev. F., Norwell, Nottingham- 
shire, to be Chaplain to the Work- 
house of the Southwell Union. 

Ravenhill, Rev. T. H., to the Assist. 
of Croscombe, Somerset. 

Reade, Rev. W., to the C. of Welby, 
Lincolnshire. 

Richardson, Rev. B., to the P. C. of 
Egton, Yorkshire. 

Rogers, Rev. E., to the C. of Pensle- 
wood, 

Sandford, Rev. J., V. of Dunchurch, to 
the Second Honorary Canonry in 
Worcester Cathedral. 

Saville, Hon, and Rev. A., to the C. 
St. Nicholas, Warwick. 

Shute, Rev. W. A., Curate of Sedgefield, 
to the Incumbency of the new district 
of Thornley. 

Rev. H., 


C. 


of 


C. of St. Bridget’s, 
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Dublin, to the C. of Naunton, Glou- | 


cestershire. 

Spurgin, Rev. J., Fell. of Clare Hall, and 
late Fell. of Corpus Christi Coll., 
Camb., to be Head Master of the Cor- 

oration Grammar School, Maidstone, 
cent, 

Stevenson, Rev. H. J., R. of St. Nicho- 
las, Worcester, to be Senior Honorary 
Canon of Worcester Cathedral. 

Steuart, Rev. C. A., late R. of Ewhurst, 
Surrey, to the V. of Old Windsor, 
Berks ; pat., the Lord Chancellor. 

Stretch, Kev. T. B. C., C. of Har- 
borough Magna, to the V. of Potters- 
pury. 

Strong, Rev. T. L., R. of Sedgefield, to 
be an Honorary Canon of Durham 
Cathedral. 

Syer, Rev. B., to the R. of Keddington, 
Suffolk. 

Tarr, Rev. H., of Sidney Sussex Coll., to 
the C. of Earl Shilton, Leicestershire. 

Thomson, Rev. J., late Minister and 
Missionary of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, at Tanjore, Southern India, 
having been obliged, in consequence 
of ill health, to resign his appointment, 
has been licensed by the Lord Bishop 
of Salisbury to the respective Curacies 
of Woodsford and Tincleton, Dorset. 


Thorp, Rev. R., to the Assist. C. of | 


Mells, Somerset. 


Townsend, Rev. A., to the Assist. C. of 


St. Michael, Bath. 

Townsend, Rev. J. F., to the C. of 
Twickenham, Middlesex. 

Vincent, Rev. F., of Brasennose Coll., 
Oxtord, to the R. of Slinfold, Sussex. 

Wade, Rev. A. Dus to be C. of New- 
church, with Ryde. 


Warnelord, Rev. Dr., to the first Hlono- | 
rary Canonry founded by the recent | 


Order in Council in the Cathedral 
Church of Gloucester; pat., the Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 
Williams, Rev. K.,late C. of Little Had- 
ham, Herts, tothe P. C. of Stoken- 


church, Oxfordshire ; pat., the Lord | 


Chancellor. 
Wellock, Rev. W. W., to the C. of St. 
Philip's, Stepney, Middlesex. 
Woolley, Rev. Dr., Fellow of University 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Coll., Oxford, and late Head Master 
of Hereford Collegiate School, to be 
Principal of the Northern Church of 
England School. 

Wray, Rev. G., to the R. of U flord- 
cum-Bainton, Northamptonshire ; pat., 
St. John’s Coll., Camb. 

Yorath, Rev. J., to be Chaplain to the 
Newport Union. 





CLERGYMEN DECEASED, 


Barnes, Rev. W., late of Durham Uni- 
versity, at Port Philip. 

Booth, Rev. E., Incumbent and Patron 
of St. Stephen’s Church, Salford. 

Cowlard, Rev. W., P. C. of Laneast, and 
C. of Werrington, Cornwall. 

Curteis, Rev. S., LL.D., at Shelton R., 
Norfolk. 

Darcey, Rev. J., P. C. of Marton, near 
Congleton, Cheshire. 

Davies, Rev. J., C. of Llanfernes, near 
Aberystwith. 

Foxton, Rev. G., R. of Newtown, Mont- 
gomeryshire, V. of Queenborough, 
Leicestershire, and V. of Troyning, 
Gloucestershire. 

Helin, Rev. J. C., at Worthing. 

Hoskins, Rev. J. W., Prebendary of 
Wells Cathedral, and R. of Appleton, 
Berkshire, and formerly Fellow of 
Magdalene Coll., Oxford. 

Jones, Rev. W. H., Assist. Minister of 
St. Peter’s, Preston. 

Lane, Rev. T., R. of Horndon-on-the- 
Hill, Essex ; pat., Dean and Chapter 
of St. Paul's, 

Mill, Rev. T. V., V. of Northam, Devon; 
pat., Dean and Chapter of Windsor. 
Pelley, Rev. F., R. of Siston, Glouces- 

tersliire ; pat., Miss Trotman. 

Sanders, Rev. J., at the Priory, St. Bees, 
Cumberland. 

Sitwell, Rev. W., R. of Morley, Derbysh. 

Sunderland, Rev. E., V. of Glentham 
and Normanby, Lincolnshire. 

Thexton, Rev. Joseph, V. of Beetham, 
Westmoreland; pat., Deanand Chapter 
of Lancaster. 

Whipham, Rev. T., D.D., V. of Kings- 
teignton-cum-Highweek, Devon. 

Williams, Rev. R., R.of Great Houghton 
Northamptonsh., Prebendary of Lin- 
coln, and R, of Markfield, Leicestersh. 
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NEWS. 





OXFORD. 
June 29. 
Ix a Congregation holden yesterday, 
the Rev. F. Hessey, Fellow of St. John’s, 
was admitted to the degree of Doctor in 
Civil Law. 

On Saturday, the Rev. W. Knight, 
\L.A., Scholar of Worcester, was admitted 
a Fellow of that Society. At the same 
time, Mr. M. O’Connor Maurice, and 
Mr, W. Chambers (the latter from Broms- 
crove School) were elected Scholars of 
the same society, on Mrs. Eaton's Foun- 
dation. 

TurovocicaL Prize.— “The Law 
was our schoolmaster to bring us unto 
Christ.” The subject above stated, as 
appointed by the judges, for an English 
essay, is proposed to members of the 
University on the following conditions,— 
viz., 1. The candidate must have passed 
his examination for the degree of B.A. or 
B.C.L. 2. He must not on this day 
(June 26) have exceeded his twenty- 
eighth term. 3. Ile must have com- 
menced his sixteenth term eight weeks 
previous to the day appointed for sending 
iu his essay to the Registrar of the Uni- 
versity. In every case the terms are to 
be computed from the matriculation in- 
clusively, 

Mas. Denyer’s Turoxocicar Prizes. 
—The subjects for the year 1845, are,— 
“On the doctrine of Faith in the Holy 
Trinity,” and “ On the duties of Chris- 
uanity, incumbent on a national com- 
munity.” 

At Wadham College, on the 30th of 
June, the Rev. J. G. Sheppard, M.A., 
ll. King, M.A., and the Rev. R, Con- 
creve, M.A., were elected Fellows ; and 
J. Longford Capper, Postmaster of Mer- 
ton, F. Morgan Nichols, Commoner of 
Exeter, and H. Weare Blanford, Com- 
moner of Wadham College, and a native 
of the county of Somerset, were elected 


N h lars, 


‘arness, Postmaster of Merton, was 
ciected Fellow of Exeter. 
Ya Monday, Mr. H. Hayman and Mr. 


| 


from Tunbridge School, was elected and 
admitted Scholar. 

On Wednesday, the 19th of June, the 
Rev. D. R. Godfrey, M.A., formerly 
Michel Fellow of Queen’s, and Head 
Master of the Devonport Proprietary 
School, was appointed Principal of Gros- 
venor College, Bath. 

July 6. 

In a Convocation held yesterday, the 
Rev. J. Williams, M.A., late student of 
Christchurch, was unanimously elected 
Lecturer of Rahyader, in the county of 
Radnor, in pursuance of the will of the 
Rev. H. Williams, he being nearest of 
kindred to the founder. 

In a Convocation held this day (Sa- 
turday), the Rev. W. Joy, M.A. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, was admitted ad 
eundem. 

In a Congregation held at the same 
time, the following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Masters of Arts—Rev. U. IH. Cour- 
tenay, Merton; Rev. D. Dale Stewart, 
Exeter; Rev. E. Holland, Magdalene 
Hall; Rev. T. C. B. Stretch, Worcester ; 
Rev. A. Mason, Brasennose, (incor- 
porated from Trinity College, Dublin.) 

Bachelors of Arts—Rev. J. Peers 
Tweed, Fellow of Exeter; R. Hopkins, 
Brasennose. 

—— 


CAMBRIDGE. 
June 22. 

Yesterday, E. Spencer, Esq., B.A., 
was elected a Foundation Fellow of Sid- 
ney Sussex College, and the Rev. H. 
Fowler, M.A., a Fellow on the Blundell 
Foundation. At the same time, C, 
Gutch, Esq., B.A., was appointed the 
Mathematical Lecturer of the Society. 

June 29. 
Members’ Prizemen.—On Monday 


| last, the two prizes of fifteen guineas each, 
| annually given by the representatives in 
| parliament of the University to two Ba- 
Un the same day, Mr. J. Fielden Mac- | 


chelors of Arts who compose the best dis- 


_ sertations in Latin prose, were adjudged 
, as under :—T. Byers, B.A., Scholar of 


| Christ’s; H. Mildred Birch, B.A., Fel- 
. H. Eld, Scholars of St. John’s, were | 
mitted actual Fellows; Mr. A. Knox, | Scholar, Browne's 


low of King’s. Oene University 


Medallist, Greek and 
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Latin Ode, 1840. Browne's Medallist, 
and Camden's Medallist, 1841. ] 

Ata meeting of the Master and Fel- 
lows of Gonville and Caius College on 
Thursday, June 27, the following elec- 
tions to scholarships were made :—N. 
Budd, Stokys; J. W. Goodwin, Frank- 
land ; Day, Frankland; Arnold, Caian; 
Broadman, Caian; Clayton, Caian; 
Ormerod, Caian, for Anatomy and Phy- 
siology; Ingle, Hewitt. Also, it was 
agreed, that Ormerod and Barclay having 
been placed equal in the Mickleborough 
examination, to give the scholarship to 
Ormerod as senior; and to Barclay a 
gratuity of 201, from the Mickleborough 
Fund. On the same day, ata meeting 
of the Perse trustees, the following hav- 
iug been recommended at the College 
meeting, were elected Scholars on the 
Perse foundation :—Harrison, Weir, Lo- 
vell, 

M.A. Commencement, 1844.—At 
the Congregation just held, the following 
degrees have been confirmed :— 

Doctors in Divinity—John Davis, 
Queens’; T. Robinson, Trinity; L. Ste- 
phenson, St. John’s; R. j . Waters, 
Christ's. 

Doctor of Civil Law—Rev, E. Cob- 
ham Brewer, Trinity Hall. 

Doctors of Medicine—F. Ker Fox, 
St. John’s; C. J. Fox, St. John’s; R. 
Gordon Latham, King’s; C. Storer, St. 
John’s ; E. Williams, Queens’, 

Bachelor in Divinity—J. W. Donald- 
son, Trinity. 

Bachelor of Civil Law—W. Meddon 
Bruton, St. Peter's. 

Bachelor of Medicine—l. Firbank 
Burman, Caius. 

Masters of Arts: Trinity—J.Akroyd 
Beaumont; J. Bickerdike; R. J. Rus- 
sell; Fitz-Henry W. Ellice; J. Fenton ; 
R. C. Jenkins ; H. Cadman Jones; W. 
Hutchinson Oliver; R. Biscoe Tritton ; 
C.H, Wilson; G. D. Bland ; C. Philips 
Buckworth; W. Esdaile Cattley; W. 
Cockburn; E. H. J. Crawford ; G. H. 
Drew ; W. H. Empson ; W. C. Raffles 
Flint; Unwin Heathcote; W. Jennings ; 
Sir L. Jones, Bart.; R. Parry Jones ; 
C. Lawford; H. T. Lee; F. Russell 
Mills; T. C. Paris; T. Goulbourne 
Parker ; S. Gideon F, Perry ; G. Powell ; 
Leopold Poynder; C. H. Ramsden; 
A. Rawson; E. J. Rose; W. Rushton ; 
G. Percival Smith ; Warrington Wilkin- 
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son Smyth; A. B, Strettel ; J. Corbey 
Turnbull ; J. Vivian Vivian ; J. Temple. 
ton Wood; J. Gavin Yong; R. J. Rams. 
den. 

St. John's—C. W. Marsh Boutflower: 
P. Colquhoun ; R. Hibbs; D. P. Meek 
Hulbert; J. Bather; J. Pettit Beard; 
J. Buckner; H. J. Bull; T. W. Car. 
wardine; J. Marten Cripps; O. James; 
W. J. Kennedy; J. Miller; R. Eatoy 
Monins ; C. A. Raines; J. Rogers; J, 
Romney, J. Shelley; E. Shuttleworth; 
J. Russell Stock ; G. E, Tate; F. Taun- 
ton; J. W. Spiller Watkin; J. O, Wil- 
liamson. 

King’s—E. Balston; J. W. Hawtrey; 
R. Holmes Tuck ; J. Eyre Yonge. 

Caius—H. Claydon; J. Gooch; A. 
¥. Jackson; H.C. Barker; A. Boodle; 
W. H. Child; J. Newman Harrison; 
W. Hamilton Yatman. 

Magdalene—G., ¥. Daniell; C. Gough 
Flint; H. Hall; P. Almeric Leheup 
Wood ; J. Ingram Penfold Wyatt; H. 
Thring; J. P. Tomlinson; C. Ward. 

Corpus Christi—J. Josiah Day ; Hl. 
Deck; C. Baring Coney; E, Leopold 
Denys; Jabez Jones. 

Clare Hall—H. Annerley Hotchkin; 
J. White Westhope; H. F. Barnes. 

Christ’s—W. H. Beauchamp; Ul. 
Everson Harrisson; D. E. Domville; 
W. Chapman Mee. 

Pembroke—G. Swaine Swansborough; 
T. Andrew; C. Augustus Halson; J 
Harriss; C. Babington Jeaffreson ; H. 
M‘Call. 

St. Peter’s—J. Watson Ayre; M. 
Nowell Peters ; M. Baillie Begbie ; 2. 
W. Fitzpatrick ; G. W. Robinson. 

Jesus—W. Braithwaite ; G. Bilsborow 
Hughes; J. Hiley Austen; C, J. Fisher; 
W. Howlett; Moorhouse James; H. 
Roberts ; John Winter. 

Queens’ —F. Jenkins Abbot ; C. Black- 
den; Charles R. Bradley ; Marmaduke 
Cocken; J. Newton Goren; J. King; 
W. Mitchell ; J. Patch; David Shaboe; 
G. Eller; G,. Halls ; C. J. Shebbeare. 

Catherine Hall—H. F. Beckett; ft. 
J. Hope ; H. Pearson; H. W. Yates. 

Emmanuel—E. Boor; P, Brett; ©. 
Bryant; Beaumont Dixie; Martin W. 
Browne Ffolkes ; G. H. Woodcock. _ 

Sidney—J. G. Gordon; T. Wallis 
Richards; J. Richards; W. Layng. 

The following were created Masters 
of Arts on certificate from the registry :— 
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(, Upham Barry, Trinity Hall; J. D. 
Fletcher, Christ's; W. G. J. Macgrigor, 
Trinity ; C. C. Roberts, Trinity. 
Adeundem :—C. R. Tate, M.A., Cor- 
pusChristi, Oxford ; E. Bosanquet, M.A.., 
Corpus Christi, Oxford ; T. Shadforth, 
M.A., University, Oxford ; E. R. Jones, 
M.A., Brasennose, Oxford ; S.H. Knapp, 


| Sept. 


M.A., Merton, Oxford ; J. Adams, M.A., | 


Trinity, Dublin. 
July 6. 

At the Congregations held on Monday 
and Tuesday, the various Prize Poems, 
Odes, Epigrams, &c., were recited by the 
successful candidates. 

At a Congregation held on Tuesday, 
the following degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—T. S. Evans, St. 
John's; J. A. Ashley, Jesus; B. J. 
Armstrong, Caius; C, W. Green, St. 
Peter’s ; J.-B. Johnson, Corpus Christi, 

Ad eundem — C. Williams, B.D., 
Jesus, Oxford; G. Hemming, M.A., 
Merton, Oxford. 

The following students of St. John’s 
College have been elected exhibitioners 
on Dr. Wood’s foundation : — Third 
Year—Parkinson, Russell, Body. Se- 
cond Year—Rigg, J. S. Hoare, J. S. 
Wood. First Year—Headlam, Vinter, 


| 
} 


— 


Pieters, R. B. Mayor, B.A., was elected | 


Naden’s Divinity Student. 
July 13. 

The testimonial to the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Ely, formerly Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College, from the noblemen 
and gentlemen who have been his pupils, 
was presented, on Wednesday last, at 
the Thatched House Tavern, St. James’s 
Street, London. 

The following have been elected after- 
noon preachers at Great Saint Mary’s :— 
1844, October—The Hulsean Lecturer ; 
November—the Rev. Theyre T. Smith, 
Queens’; December — the Rev. D. 
Moore, Catherine Hall. 1845, January— 


the Rev. Dr. Robinson, Trinity; Fe- | 


bruary—the Rev. Dr. Mill, Trinity ; 
March—the Rev. T. Worsley, Master of 
Downing; April—the Hulsean Lecturer; 
May—the Rev. C. S. Bird, Trinity. 
COMBINATION PAPER. 


PRIOR COMB. 
Aug. 4 Mr. Bromley, Cai. 

11 Coll, Regal. 

18 Coll. Trin. 

25 Coll, Joh. 


oe eee 


Oct. 


Nov. 
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8 
15 
22 
29 

6 
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1 Mr. Tatham, Mag. 


Mr. Gamson, Cath, 
Mr, J. Forster, Corp, 
Mr. Gibbs, Cai. 
Coll. Regal. 

Coll. Trin. 


13 Coll. Joh. 


20 
27 

3 
10 
17 


24 


Dec. 1 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Dec. 


8 
15 
22 
29 


18 


20 
27 
28 


Mr. Read, Mag. 
ComMeM. BENngEFACT. 
Mr. Dawkins, Cath. 
Mr. Davies, Corp. 
Mr. Hoste, Cai. 

Coll. Regal. 

Coll. Trin. 

Coll. Joh. 

Mr. Clutterbuck, Pet. 
Mr. Prosser, Cath. 
Mr. Sheppard, Clar, 


POSTER COMB. 
Mr. H. J. Ellison, Trin. 
Mr. Herring, Trin. 
Mr. Leefe, Trin. 
Fest. S. Barr. 
Jerimie, Trin. 
Mr. H. Harrison, Trin. 
Mr. G. B. Reynardson, Trin. 
Mr. R. Sutton, Trin. 
Mr. R. S. Dobson, Joh. 
Fest. S. Marr. Mr. Purdon, 
Joh. 
Mr. T. Boys, Joh. 
Fest. S. Micu. 
chett, Joh. 
Mr. Rogers, Joh. 
Mr. Reid, Joh. 
Fest. S. Luc. 
Joh. 
Mr. Drake, Joh. 
Mr. Bishop, Joh. 
Fest. SS. Stim. er Jun, 
Scudamore, Joh. 
Fest. Om. Sancr. 
lott, Joh. 
Mr. Tillard, Joh. 
Mr. Borlase, Pet. 
Mr. Melville, Pet. 
Mr. Thomas, Pet. 
Fest. S..Anp. Mr. Otter, Pet. 
Mr. Hall, Clar. 
Mr. Howes, Clar. 
Mr. Scott, Clar. 
Fest. S. Tuom. 
Clar. 


Mr. F. J. 


Mr. B. Pot- 
Mr. 


Legrew, 


Mr. 
Mr. Wil- 


Mr. Newlove, 


2 Mr. Abbott, Pemb. 
> Fest. 


Nativ. Mr, 
Pemb. 
Fest. S.Srepu. Mr. Gibbs, Cai. 


Fest. S. Jou. Mr. Hoste, Cai. 


Ashby, 
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28 Fest. Innoc. Mr. Maltby, Cai. 
29 Mr. Williamson, Cai. 
Resp. in Theolog. Oppon. 
Mr. Bagshawe, Corp. 
Mr. Reeve, Clar. Mr. Thurtell, Cai. 
Coll. Regal. 
Coll. Trin. 
{cot Joh. 
Mr. Chapman, Chr, 
{sr Capper, Regin. 


Mr. Ferrand, 


Trin. 


Mr. Raymond, Mr. Hildyard, Clar. 
Prin. Mr. Ladds, Cai. 
Coll. Regal. 
Mr. Mason, Clar. {Ca Trin, 
Coll. Joh. 
Oppon. 
Mr. Field, Sid. 
Mr. Chapman, Jes. 
Oppon. 
Mr. Hinde, Joh. 
Mr. Wegg, Cai. 


Resp. in Jur, Civ. 
Mr. Morgan, Sid. { 
Resp. in Medic. 
Mr. Wilson, Trin. 


DURHAM. 
PUBLIC BXAMINATION. 
Easter Term, 1844. 
Examiners in Arts—The Professor of 
Greek, the Professor of Mathematics, the 
Rev. P. C. Claughton, M.A., University 


Coll., Oxford; the Rev. E. Cockey, | 


M.A., Wadham Coll., Oxford. 

For the Degree of B.A. — Class 
Paper : Classical and General Literature 
Class 1, ——; Class 2, H. Badnall; 
Class 2, G. R. Kewley, R. Taylor ; 
Class 4, J. R. Davison, F. H. Freeth. 
Mathematical and Physical Science— 





Class 1, A. Beanlands ; Class 2, . | 


Class 3, ——; Class 4, ; Class 5, 
R. W.S. A. Alderson, Hl. R. Cunning- 
hame, J. C. P. Pattenson, R. J. Shields, 
FE. Smith; Class 6, J. Gilby, T. W. 
Wilkinson; Class 7, N. Atkinson, T. 
Loxham, J. W. Mason; Class 8, T. U. 
Gibson. 


For the Degree of M.A, — Class 





Paper: Class 1, ——; Class 2, H. P. | 


Dwarris, B.A., G. P. Wilkinson, B.A. ; 
Class 3, W. Featherstonhaugh, B.A, 
Final Examination in Theology.— 


Examiners—the Professor of Divinity, | 


the Rev. G. Pearson, B.D., St. John’s 
Coll., Camb. ; the Rev. T. L. Claughton, 
M.A., Trinity Coll., Oxford ; R. Hamil- 


ton; H.C. Lipscomb, B.A.; R. Loy. 
ham, B.A.; J.J. Low; J. Robertson, 
B.A.; H. Robson, B.A.; Rev. S. Smith, 
B.A.; E. Stuart, B.A. ; Rev. C. Wood, 
B.A. 

The prize given by L. L. C. Hartley, 
Esq., to the student who should pass 
the best examination in Theology, was 
assigned to J. L. Low. 

The Bishop of Durham’s prize, to be 
given to the student who should pass the 
best examination in Hebrew and in Hel- 
lenistic Greek, has been assigned to J, 
Hudson, Student in Theology, and J. L, 
Low, Student in Theology, and the merits 
of those two candidates in that examina- 
tion were declared equal. 

The Hebrew prize for the junior class 
has been assigned to J. Boak, Student in 
Theology, and P. Wilson, Student in 
Arts, and the merits of those two candi- 
dates were declared to be equal, 

At a Convocation holden on Wednes- 
day, June 19, the following persons 
were presented and admitted ad eundem— 
the Rev. J. L, Walton, M.A.,, Trinity 
Coll., Cambridge; the Rev. E, Edmunds, 
M.A., Trinity Coll., Dublin. 

The following were admitted ad eun- 
dem by vote of the House :—The Hon. 
and Rev, J. Grey, M.A., Trinity Coll, 
Cambridge; the Rev. D. Morgan, M.A, 
Jesus Coll., Oxford. 

The following were admitted to the 
degree of M.A.:—C. Robinson, B.A, 
the Rev. J. A. Whitehead, B.A. 

The following Students in Theology 
were admitted to be Licentiates in Theo- 
logy :—R. Hamilton; J. L. Low; the 
Rev. C. Wood, B.A. ;the Rev. S. Smith, 
B.A.; H. Robson, B.A.; E. Stuart, 
B.A.; R. Loxham, B.A.; H. C. Lips- 
comb, b.A.; J. Robertson, B.A. The 


| Rev. T. C. Smyth, B.A., Catherine Hall, 


Cambridge, was admitted ad eundem by 
vote of the House. 

The following Students in Arts were 
admitted to the degree of B.A. :—A. 
Beanlands, R. J. Shields, J, Gilby, N. 
Atkinson, J. W. Mason, 

The Rev. C. Whitley, M.A., and the 
Rev. E. Massie, M.A., were nominated 
to be Proctors for the ensuing academical 


 *year. 
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BIRTHS. 
Or Sons—The Lady of 


BIRTHS AND 





Armstrong, Rev. J., at Portumna, R. Ire- | 


land. 
Blaydes, Rev. F., at Harringworth V. 
Blair, Rev. J., at New Shoreham V., Sussex. 
Butler, Rev. W. T., at Putney. 
Bruxner, Rev. G. E., at Aston R. 
Coddington, Rev. H., at Ware. 
Echaloz, Rev. T., at Lullington V., Derby- 


shire. 


Foster, Rev. S. E., at Langley Lodge, Lewis- | 


ham. 
Gibson, Rev. W., at Fawley R., Hants. 
Gillmor, Rev. W., at Hlingworth, Yorkshire. 
Jenner, Rev. S., at East Farleigh. 
Kempe, Rev. J. E., at Hadley, Middlesex. 
Luscombe, Rev. E. P., Melbecks, Yorkshire. 
May, Rev. J. S., Herne V., Kent. 
Meakins, Rev. J. A., at Speen, Berks. 
Milner, Rev. E. W., at Portsmouth. 
Murray, Rev. G. W., at Kinlet V., Salop. 
Preston, Rev. T., at Thornham R., Suffolk. 
Russell, Rev. J. L. P., at Evenden R. 
Smith, Rev. T. T., at Whaplode V., Lincoln- 
shire. 
Stebbing, Rev. H., D.D., St. James’s Chapel, 
Hampstead Road. 
Stupart, Rev. G., at Merton VY. 
Thompson, Rev. Archer, Ashley-cum-Fen R., 
Lincolnshire. 
Wightwick, Rev. H., jun., at Codford, St. 
Peter, 
Woodward, Rev. H., at Ansley V., Warwick 
sire. 
Wybrow, Rev. H., at Newport, Monmouth- 
shire, 
Or Daucnrers—The Lady of 
Bennet, Rev. Edward L., at Long Sutton, 
(still-born. ) 
Burdett, Rev. H. R., at Broughton, North- 
amptonshire. 
Creek, Rev. E. B., at Kingskerswell V., 
Devon, 
Davenport, Rev. J. C., at Skeffington R. 
Flower, Rev. W. B., Curate of Knutsford. 
Fowler, Rev. J. K., at Kingsbury. 
Gryffyhd, Rev. D., Llandoysill, Anglesey. 
Guillemard, Rev. J., at Kirtlington V. 
Harvey, Rev. J. R., Winchcombe R., Glouces- 
tershire 
Routh, Rev. J. W., at Piddleton R., Dorset. 
Senior, Rev, Dr., Campden Lecturer, of Wake- 
cid, 
Swann, Rev. C. H., at Stoke Dry R., Lei- 
cestersh ire, 
White, Rev. J., at Chevington, Suffolk. 
Wilson, Rev. John, at Chelsea. 
Woodruffe, Rev. T. H., Charter House Square. 


MARRIAGES. 
Astley, Rev. R., son of the late Rev. J. W. 
Astley, r. of Quenington, Gloucestershire, 
to Adelaide Annette, second d. of the late 


| 


! 


MARRIAGES, 


7 


Bagshawe, Rev. A. A., Incumbent of Worm- 
hill, to Caroline Emily, d. of the Rev. W. 
H. Vale, Incumbent of Ecclesall. 

Berkeley, Rev, W. C., eld. son of W. Berkeley, 
Esq. of Park Villas, Notting Hill, to Har- 
riet Elizabeth, third d. of J. B. Nichols, 
Esq. of the Chancellors, Hammersmith. 

Cane, Rev. J: C., of Bognor, to Fanny, only 
d. of J. W. Buckell, of Chichester. 

Carey, Rev. H., eld. son of Lieut.-Gen. Carey, 
to Harriet Martha, second d. of Lieut.-Col, 
F. S. Miller, C.B., of Redway, Warwick- 
shire. 


Cartwright, Rev. C. L., c. of Brislington, near 


Bristol, to Anna Mary, d. of the late E. L. 
Fox, Esq., M.D., of Heath House, Bris- 
lington. 

Currie, Rey. J., Incumbent of Christ Church, 
Manchester, to Anne Caroline, y. d. of C. 
Heath, Esq., formerly of Pew Hill, near 
Chippenham, Wilts. 

Featherstone, Rev. R. N., ¢. of Poulton-le- 
Fylde, to Jane, second d. of the late Thomas 
Wilson, jun., Esq. of that place. 


| Fletcher, Rev. J. W., Minister of St. James's 


Church, Handsworth, to Elizabeth Sarah, 
third d. of the Rev. J. G. Dimock, r. of 
Uppingham. 

Green, Rev. T., of Brasennose Coll., Oxon, 
to Mary Anne, d, of the late Mr. W. Ather- 
ton, of Prescot. 

Grove, Rev. E.H., Vice-Principal of Brasen- 
nose Coll., Oxford, to the Hon. Harriet 
Lister, one of her Majesty’s Maids of Honour. 


Haslewood, Rev. W. P., r. of Ardingley, 


P. H. Crampton, Esq., of Fassaroe, co. | 


Wicklow, 


Sussex, to Frances, d, of C.C. Dering, Ksq., 
of Avot St. Lawrence, Herts. 

Holland, Rev. W. B., p.c. of Walmer, to Anne 
Elizabeth, d. of J.B. Slader, Esq. of Ripple 
Court. 

James, Rev. W., to Elizabeth Mary, only d. of 
the late B. Cunningham, Esq. of Chipper- 
field House, Herts. 

Livesay, Rev. G. W., of Southsea, Hampshire, 
to Caroline, e. d. of James Adams, Esq., ar- 
chitect, Portland-place, Gosport. 

Luscombe, Rev. R, J., r. of Chedzoy, to Har- 
riet Louisa, e. d. of the Rev. W. Marshall, 
y. of West Zoyland. 

Morewood, Rev. R., v. of Burton, Westmor- 
land, to Margaret, e. d. of the late John 
North, Esq., Sia Liverpool. 

Nevinson, Rev. C., late Fell. of Wadham Coll., 
to Emma, third d. of the Rev. N. Morgan, 
r. of Rearsby, Leicestershire. 

Noad, Rev. G. F., B.C.L., Vice-Principal of 
Kingston Coll., Hull, to Jane, second d. of 
T. Fuller, Esq. of Aston Tirrold, 

Peake, Rev. T. C., r. of Hallaton, Leicester- 
shire, to Mary Jane, second dau. of J. D. 
Barnard, Esq. of Somerby Grove, in the 
same county. 

Pedder, Rev. W., Vice-Principal of the Theo- 
logical Coll., Wells, to Mary, d. of the late 
J. W. Tudway, Esq. of the Conwy, Wells, 

Preedy, Rev. W. T., of Sheldon, Warwick- 
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9K BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 


shire, to Fanny, e. d. of the late S. Leney, 
Esq. of Lewes, Sussex. 

Rawlinson, Rev. G., of St. John’s Coll., to 
Jane Phillippa, second d. of R. C. Walker, 
Esq. of Beblord-cquare. 


Robins, Rev. Henry, of Wadham Coll., Oxon, | 
to Agnes, third d. of the late J. Gooton, | 


Esq., formerly of Worksop, Notts. 

Shipley, Rev. J. C. R., of Carriacore, Grenada, 
West Indies, to Mary Jane, y. d. of A. G. 
Milne, Esq. of Eltham. 


Steel, Rev. M., v. of Caerwent, and p.c. of | 


Lianvair, near Chepstow, to Maria, y. d. of 

Mr. T. Smith, of Maesgloes, Merioncthshire. 

Tudball, Rev. T., of Trull, to Sarah, 4. 

the late Capt. T. Ross, R.N., of Walmer, 

| Kent. 

| Ward, Rev. J. M., e. of Claypole, Lincolnshire, 

/ to Sarah Elizabeth, e. d. of J. Slater, Esq, 
Carlisle. 

| Wellington, Rev. Wm., r. of Upton Helions, 

Devonshire, to Florence, second d. of J. H, 

| Smith Pigott, Esq. of Broxley Hall, Somer. 
setshire, 


———— 


EVENTS OF 


THE MONTH. 


N.B,. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 





TESTIMONIALS OF RESPECT 
Tlave been received by the following Clergymen— 


Rev. J. Bailey, M.A., a testimonial by 
the chairman of St. Faith’s Union, Nor- 
wich, on his resignation of the chaplaincy 
of the union-house. 

Rev. J. B. Birtwhistle, late Incumbent 
of ‘Trinity Charch, Richmond, and now 
Incumbent of Beverley Minster, a tea- 
caddy, mounted in silver, by the members 
of the Richmond Castle Lodge of Odd 
Fellows. 

Rev. J. Bolton, an address, by the 
parishoners of Chard, on his leaving the 
curacy of that place. 

Rev. W. Cadman, M.A., late Curate of 
Lavenham, Suffolk, a silver inkstand, by 
the inhabitants. 

Rev. H. Christmas, M.A., F-.R.S., 
F.S.A., D.C.L., a copy of Bagster’s 
Polyglott Bible, by the congregation of 
Verulam Episcopal Chapel, Lambeth. 

Very Rev. the Dean of Ely, formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, a testimonial, by the noble- 
men and gentlemen who have been his 
pupils, 

tev. G. Halls, of Queens’ College, 
Cambridge, Curate of Silkstone, York- 
shire, a silver inkstand and pocket com- 
munion service, by the congregation of 
the parish church. 

Rev. A. Hawkes, a gold watch, with 
seals and keys, by a few of his friends, on 
his leaving the curacy of St. Paul’s 
Church, Tipton. 

Rev. E. Hotham, a silver salver, by 
the inhabitants of South Cave, in the 
East Riding of Yorkshire, on his resigna- 
tion of that living. 

Rev. L. Ison, on resigning the curacy 
of Shepton Mallet, Somerset, a purse of 
25/., accompanied: by an address, 


Rev. G. R. Medley, Curate of Diss 
Norfolk. 

Rev. W. J. Perey, Curate of Piddle- 
hinton, Dorset, a beautiful tea service, on 
his retiring from the curacy of that 
parish. 

Rev. W. Queckett, Minister of Christ 
Church, St. George’s in the East. 

Rev. Horace Roberts, late Curate of 
Ilalsted, Essex. 

Rev. Leonard Morse, B.A., of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, two handsomely-bound 
copies of the altar services to Illingworth 
Church, of which he had lately been 
Curate. 

Rev. W. F. Sims, M.A., Chaplain to 
Viscount Strangford, has recently been 
appointed evening lecturer to Lee Church, 
Kent, of which parish he is the curate. 
The parishioners, with a letter expressive 
of their sense of his talent and exertions 
in the pulpit, his praiseworthy and inde- 
fatigable pastoral care of the poor, added 
thereto a purse of fifty sovereigns. 

Rev. G. H. Thompson, M.A., a pair of 
candelabra and a centre ornament for the 
table, by the inhabitants of Tottenham 
and its vicinity. 


BERKSHIRE, 


The parish church of Upton-cum-Chal- 
vey having been found insufficient for the 
accommodation of the parishioners, it has 
been determined to alter and enlarge it. 
This has become requisite from the rapid 
increase of buildings at Slough, which 
parish is attached to Upton-cum-Chalvey. 

On the 25th of July, the Lord Bishop 
of Oxford consecrated the new district 
church at Windsor, the first stone of which 
was laid by Prince Albert, in April, 1842. 
Mr. James Jennings, brewer and maltster, 
of New Windsor, has presented to this 
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church an excellent new organ, built by 
Mr. Keep, of Eton. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Eron Cottece, Jone 20TH. — The 
corner-stone of the tower of the new 
buildings at Eton College was this after- 
noon laid by his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert. The Prince was received by the 
Provost, the Vice-Provost, and Fellows, 
and conducted to the Provost’s Lodge. 
Shortly afterwards, the procession pro- 
ceeded to the College Chapel, where it 
was joined by the choir. Prayers were 
read by the Rev. S. F. Marshall. The 
musical service was King’s in F; and the 


anthem, “I was glad” (Purcell). Mr. 
Mitchell presided at the organ. At the 


conclusion of the service, the Oppidans 
proceeded to Weston’s-yard, to a tem- 
porary gallery erected expressly for them. 
The procession followed in the same order 
in which it entered the chapel. The 
Prince took his station near the founda- 
tion of the tower, which was surrounded 
by spacious galleries. ‘The Provost com- 
menced by reading an appropriate prayer, 
and the Captain of the school then ad- 
dressed a Latin speech to his Royal 
Highness, a copy of which he afterwards 
delivered to the Prince, and to the Lord 
Bishop of Lincoln. The current coins 
of the realm were presented to the Prince, 
and his Royal Highness placed them in 
a glass bottle, which was deposited in the 
cavity of the stone, and covered over with 
a brass plate, bearing an_ inscription, 
The stone being laid, the 100th Psalm 
was sung in a solemn and imposing man- 
ner by the choir. ‘The ceremony having 
concluded, the Prince proceeded to the 
library amidst the hearty cheers of all 
present.— Morning Post. 

The Rey. Edward Coleridge, of Eton 
College, in consequence of his numerous 
engagements, has been compelled to re- 
sign his duties of evening lecturer at the 
Windsor Church, which for a period of 
nine years he has gratuitously performed 
with such zeal and Christian spirit as to 
gain for him the universal esteem of rich 
and poor. A public meeting was held at 
the Town Hall, on Thursday, the 18th of 
July, when an address to the rev. gen- 
ileman was agreed on, and it has since 
received the signatures of nearly every 
parishioner in Windsor. 

At Oxford, an action brought by the 
authorities of Eton College against the 
churchwardens of the parish of St. Mary, 
for seizing a portion of the College plate, 
in a distress for poor-rates, was recently 
decided by the jury returning a verdict 
for the plaintiff, thus establishing the ex- 


emption of the collegiate property from 
parochial burdens. 


Vou, AXVI— August, 1844, 
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CHESHIRE, 


Cuurca Extenston.—A Supplement 
to the London Gazette, published 16th of 
July, contains an announcement that the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England 
have, in virtue of powers intrusted to 
them by Parliament, prepared a scheme, 
which is explained at great length, for 
constituting a separate district for spiritual 
purposes in each of the parishes of Ast- 
bury and Prestbury, in the county and 
diocese of Chester. Several other places 
are named, in which it is proposed that 
separate districts of this kind should be 
constituted. 

Str Ropert Peev’s Actr.—The Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners are proceeding to 
form districts under the act of last session 
for increasing ecclesiastical benefices. A 
Supplement to the London Gazette has 
been published, containing Orders in 
Council constituting “ The District of St. 
James, Congleton,” and “ The District of 
St. Paul, Macclesfield,” in the diocese of 
Chester; “ The District of St. Paul, 
Sculcoates,” and “ The District of St. 
Mark, Hull,” in the diocese of York. The 
patronage of a church, now in course of 
erection by subscription, in the district of 
St. Paul, Macclesfield, is to be vested in 
the Bishop of Chester, in perpetuity, on 
the nomination of the subscribers. An 
endowment of 100/. per annum is pro- 
vided for the minister of each of these 
districts, which is increased to 130/. upon 
a building being licensed for Divine wor- 
ship therein, and it is to be further aug- 
mented to 150/. on the consecration of a 
church. 


DORSETSHIRE, 


The parish church of Tarrant Gun- 
ville, near Blandford, is about to be re- 
built, and the seats re-arranged, so as to 
procure increased accommodation in the 
chapel of Hilfield, in the parish of Syd- 
ling St. Nicholas, near Dorchester. 


DURHAM, 


At the quarterly meeting of the Dio- 
cesan Church Building Society, held in 
Bishop Cosin’s Library, on Thursday, the 
llth July, grants were voted towards the 
enlargement of Wolsingham and Stranton 
Churches, also towards the enlargement 
of Ninebanks Chapel, and an additional 
grant towards building the new district 
church at Shotley Bridge. At the quar- 
terly meeting of the Diocesan School So- 
ciety, held the same day, grants were 
voted towards building a new school in 
the district of Collierley, in the parish of 
Lanchester, and towards building a new 
girls’ school at Sherburn Iiill, in the dis- 
trict of Shadforth, 
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ESSEX. 

Haustep Sterrte.—On Wednesday 
afternoon, July 10th, about three o'clock, 
the beautiful tower and spire of the new 
church of the Holy Trinity, building at 
Halsted, and which was nearly completed, 
fell to the ground, and is now a mass of 
ruin, It appears that Mr. Johnstone, the 
builder, about five minutes before the 
catastrophe, saw that the tower was in 
danger, immediately ordered all the la- 
bourers to come off. This was done; 
and, with the exception of three, all got 
clear, The three men alluded to are 
severely hurt, and we understand one is 
in some danger, Had it not been for 
the timely warning, the sacrifice of life 
would have been awful.” This sad oc- 
currence has cast a gloom over the town, 
as the consecration of the church was 
arranged to have taken place on the 3lst 
ult. ‘The body of the church is but little 
injured, as the tower fell outwards. The 
part completed was 115 feet in height. 
— Essex Standard. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


Honorary Canonries.—By a recent 
order of her Majesty in council, the 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol is autho- 
rized to appoint two honorary canons for 
this diocese, before the 13th of August 
next; aud we understand that his lord- 
ship has conferred the first honorary 
canonry upon that munificent benefactor 
of the church, the Rev. Dr. Warneford. 
The appointment is to a stall in this ca- 
thedral church. The order gives power 
to the bishop to appoint two other hono- 
rary canons in the year coming 13th of 
August next, and two in every succeed- 
ing year, until the number shall amount 
to twenty-four—that is, twelve in this 
cathedral, and twelve in the cathedral 
church of Bristol. — Gloucestershire 
Chronicle, 

HAMPSHIRE, 


Rypr, Iste or Wicgut.—On Thursday, 
July llth, the apostolical rite of con- 
firmation was administered by the Lord 
Bishop of Winchester, at St. Thomas's 
Church. Upwards of two hundred can- 
didates from the town of Ryde renewed 
their baptismal vows, besides a large 
number {rom the adjoining parishes, being 
one hundred more than was ever known 
on Any previous occasion, Amongst the 
candidates presented by the vicar, the 
Rev. W. S. Phillips, was a converted Jew 
of about fifty years of age. 

New CHaApet at Gosport. — Arch- 
deacon S, Wilberforce, as rector of Alver- 
stoke, is about immediately to build a 
new chapel in the town of Gosport, all 
the sittings of which, in the true spirit of 
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our holy chureh, are to be wholly free 
and unappropriated, thus carrying into 
practice that noble theory,—now alas, too 
oft neglected,—that the Church of Eng. 
land is essentially the poor man’s church, 
The church will have attached to it three 
schools—for boys, girls, and infants. The 
Archdeacon has obtained the site by grant 
from the Hon. Board of Ordnance, of part 
of the field opposite the Forton Gate, 
The Archdeacon has already built one 
church during his short incumbency, that 
at Elson, which is almost ready for con- 
secration. 

On Tuesday, July 2nd, the completion 
of the restored church of the “ Holy 
Cross,” Binstead, Isle of Wight, was cele- 
brated by a solemn service; and seldom 
have Christian worshippers met to rejoice 
in thankfulness for a more beautiful and 
complete work of church restoration. The 
church appeared quite full; a large num- 
ber of clergy were present, including 
several not connected with the island. The 
holy communion was fully attended, the 
larger part of the congregation remaining 
to receive it. The prayers were said by 
the Rev. Philip Hewett, the rector of 
Binstead; the communion service, by the 
Ven. Archdeacon S. Wilberforce, who 
also preached the sermon,—the text was 
from the First Book of Chronicles, the 
22nd chapter, and part of the 5th verse. 
During the reading of the offertory sen- 
tences, the sum of 89/. 16s. 8d. was col- 
lected towards the restoration fund—a 
sum not inconsiderable, when it is re- 
membered that out of a small congrega- 
tion—(the church will hold 280 wor- 
shippers)—the greater number, as we 
were informed, had already contributed 
towards this pious work, and several of 
them more than once. After the conclu- 
sion of the service, many of those present 
lingered long to examine and admire 
what during its continuance they were 
unable to observe. 

KENT. 

Trinity Cuurcn, Marpstone.—For 
many years past the attention of the 
church has been directed towards making 
better provision for the spiritual duties 
of ill-endowed and populous parishes or 
districts. Maidstone has not been back- 
ward in embracing the advantages of 
enactments that have been passed by the 
legislature for this purpose. ‘Three addi- 
tional churches have been consecrated 
within the last sixteen years, and districts 
have been assigned to each. Of these, 


that assigned to Trinity Church is the 
largest and most populous; but hitherto 
there has been neither a parsonage house, 
nor any fixed endowment for the incum- 
Steps lately have been taken to 


bent. 
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remedy, in some measure, both these de- 
fects, and for this the parish is solely in- 
debted to the munificence of Mrs. Reeve. 
She has recently conveyed to the Go- 
yernors of the Bounty of Queen Anne 
her house and garden in King-street, 
(reserving to herself a life interest in the 
estate,) in trust for the “ perpetual aug- 
mentation of the maintenance of the in- 
cumbent of Trinity Church.” In making 
this offer, she proposed as a condition that 
a further permanent endowment should 
be made to the living at the same time. 
This having been communicated to his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, he 
at once consented that an endowment of 
100. a year be paid to the incumbent out 
of the revenues belonging to the rectory 
of Clive at Hoo, after the next avoidance 
of that benefice. In order to effect this, 
the transfer of the patronage of Trinity 
Church to his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury became necessary, and the 
Rev. W. Vallance, incumbent of the pa- 
rish, the patron, very readily and very 
kindly consented to such transfer. By 
this truly charitable act of Mrs. Reeve, a 
parsonage house to the incumbent of 
Trinity Church is secured for ever, as 
well as a permanent endowment of 100/. 
a year. Deeds like this need no com- 
ment.—Maids‘one Journal. 

The Dean and Chapter of Rochester 
have appointed Mr, C. Hick, of York, to 
be one of the lay clerks, and four boys as 
probationers in addition to the number of 
choristers in that cathedral. 

The Lord Bishop of Rochester conse- 
erated a new church at Hildenburgh, a 
hamlet of Tunbridge, on the 9th July. 

A very beautiful stained glass window, 
designed and executed by Mr. Willement, 
of London, has been introduced in the 
chancel over the altar piece, in Faversham 
Chureh, at a cost of more than three hun: 
dred pounds. It is highly creditable to 
the trustees that they have so justly ap- 
propriated the funds intrusted to their 
charge for “ornaments to the parish 
church.” The church of Faversham, as a 
parochial church, is a spacious, noble 
building, reared by our forefathers. It is 
a structure well worthy of more extensive 
embellishment.—Kentish Observer. 


LANCASHIRE. 

Cuurcn or EncLanp Scnoor.—On 
Wednesday, the 26th of June, a meeting 
was held at the Bull Inn, Preston, of the 
subscribers and friends of the Northern 
Church of England School, about to be 
established at Rossall-Hall, for the good 
and sound religious education of the sons of 
clergymen, and other gentlemen, under the 
direct superintendence of the established 
church, upon a plan nearly similar to the 






scholastic establishment at Marlborough. 
The Bishop of Chester presided, and there 
were also present, the Chancellor of the 
diocese, the Archdeacon of Manchester, 
and several of the clergy of the town and 
neighbourhood, as well as a large -pro- 
portion of the gentry and eminent manu- 
facturers of Preston and its vicinity. It 
appears, that upwards of 5000/. has been 
already subscribed ; and it is expected 
that the establishment will he opened in 
the course of a very few weeks, for the 
reception of pupils. 


We have pleasure in recording that the 
late Wm. Stevenson, Esq. of Stamford, 
has secured by deed, (the Ven. Archdeacon 
T. K. Bonney, trustee,) for building a 
ehurch in Deeping Fen, 40004; for 
keeping it in repair, 200/.; for income for 
the minister, 50000. ; total, 92002. 


MIDDLESEX, 


LECTURERS 4ND PanisH CLERKs.—A 
bill has been recently passed by the House 
of Lords, entitled, “ An Act for better re- 
gulating the Offices of Lecturers and 
Parish Clerks.” It has been read a first 
time in the House of Commons. The 
preamble recites the fact that there are 
now in divers parishes &c., certain lec- 
turers, or preachers elected to deliver or 
preach lectures or sermons only, without 
the obligation of performing other clerical 
or ministerial duties, and declares that it 
is “ expedient” that, in many cases, such 
lecturers should be required to perform 
other clerical duties, and act, if necessary, 
as assistant curates in such parishes, &c. 
We need hardly state that the enactments 
are in strict accordance with the require- 
ments of the preamble. Lecturers or 
preachers (so called) may be required by 
the bishop of the diocese to perform such 
other clerical or ministerial duties as 
the bishop, acting in conjunction with the 
incumbent of the parish, may think fit, 
under pain of suspension or removal. An 
appeal may be made tothe archbishop of 
the province within fourteen days. This 
enactment, however, is not to affect or be 
deemed applicable to any lecturer ap- 
pointed prior to the passing of this act, 
unless such lecturer shall consent to be 
bound thereby. Power is given to the 
rectors or incumbents of parishes by the 
second clause, to fill up vacancies occur- 
ring in the office of church or parish clerk, 
by the appointment of persons in the holy 
orders of deacon or priest of the united 
church of England and Ireland, such per- 
sons to act as assistant curates if required, 
The appointments of assistant clergy 
under this act, are not to exempt incum- 
bents (now liable) from the duty of pro- 
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viding curates. Power is given to arch- 
deacons, and other ordinaries, to remove 
such parish clerks, not in holy orders, as 
may be guilty of misbehaviour or neglect 
of duty. 

Cuurcn Scnoois.—A great increase 
has taken place in the number of church 
schools throughout the kingdom. It is 
caleulated that national schools alone 
have, within the last four years, increased 
from 6,778 to 10,087; and the number of 
scholars for whom accommodation is pro- 
vided, from 587,911 to 875,194, or at the 
rate of 71,820 a-year. 

SocieTY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF 
THE GosPEL.—In consequence of the 
great exertions of this venerable society 
to supply the spiritual necessities of our 
colonies, and of the emigrants daily leav- 
ing our shores, no less than 150 clergy- 
men having been added to the list of the 
society's missionaries since 1838—not only 
has the society's ordinary income been 
absorbed, but its funded capital has been 
totally exhausted, and it now relies en- 
tirely on the yearly contributions of its 
friends. The yearly liabilities are 80,0002, 
but the income does not exceed 60,000. 
There is therefore a deficiency of 20,0001, 
and the necessity of permanently raising 
the income of the society by that amount. 

The Marriage Celebration Bill, intro- 
duced into the House of Lords by the 
Bishop of London, ‘is to declare the law 
respecting the publication of banns of 
matrimony, and the celebration of mar- 
riages in churches and chapels to which 
districts shall have been assigned under 
certain of the Church Building Acts.” 
The preamble recites the Acts 1 and 2 
William IV. ¢. 38; 1 and 2 Victoria, c. 
107, and 3 and 4 Victoria, c. 60; and then 
continues to set forth, that “ doubts are 
entertained whether banns of matrimony 
can be published, or marriages be cele- 
brated or solemnized, in churches or 
chapels to which districts have been as- 
signed, or may hereafter be assigned, 
under the said Acts, or either of them, and 
that it is expedient to remove such 
doubts.” The clauses enact, that where 
districts have been assigned uuder the 
recited Acts, the Church Building Com- 
missioners, or the Bishop, may decide as 
to the publication of banns and cele- 
bration of marriages. Marriages solem- 
nized in churches or chapels built under 
the said Acts are declared valid, but no- 
thing in the bill is to affect licences for 
solemnizing marriages in churches, &c., 
under the Act 6 and 7 William IV. 
c. 85. 

The House of Lords have confirmed the 
Lord Chancellor's judgment in the case 
of Betton’s charity; and the whole sum 
of, it is said, 200,000/,, is to be appro- 
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priated to the support of the Church of 
England schools. 

The senate of the University of London 
have recently come to the resolution of 
adopting academical costume for the 
undergraduates and graduates of every 
degree conferred by that body. No col- 
legiate dress has been hitherto worn by the 
members of the University. 

HosPiraAL FOR CONSUMPTION AND 
DIsEAsEs OF THE CuEst.—The fist wing 
of this truly noble institution, of which 
Prince Albert laid the first stone on the 
llth ult., is now in progress. It is so 
planned as, by successive additions, to 
accommodate from 100 to 250 patients, 
The interior arrangements having, after 
very mature deliberation, been adopted by 
the medical officers, and approved by 
gentlemen of experience in such matters, 
it is expected that the new hospital will 
offer facilities for treating consumption 
which no other institution possesses. In 
the warming and ventilation, the tempera- 
ture will be made to approximate to dif: 
ferent climates, and the atmosphere of 
particular apartments will be impregnated 
with various gases and vapours. A very 
beautiful chapel, designed by the same 
architect, F. J. Francis, Esq., will be at- 
tached to the hospital. 

Sr. Srernen’s, WALBROOK.—On June 
20th, a meeting of the parishioners of 
St. Stephen, Walbrook, was held at the 
parish church of Walbrook, to take into 
consideration the present state of the 
church. The Rev. Dr. Croly, the rector, 
on taking the chair, stated, that reluctant 
as he was to call a meeting in the present 
agitated state of the parish, yet circum- 
stances compelled him to adopt that 
course. During the last few days the 
window of the church had fallen in, and, 
had it not been for a most providential 
event—a shower of rain—several persons 
would to a certainty have been killed, and 
they would have then assembled under a 
deep and solemn responsibility. The 
Rev. Doctor then read a letter from Mr. 
Griffith, the parish surveyor, in which it 
was stated that the church was in extreme 
danger. After'some remarks from Mr. 
Rock and Mr. Howett, Mr. Williams pro- 
posed that Alderman Gibbs, Mr. Whit- 
taker, the late churchwardens, Mr. Rock 
and Mr. Flight, the present churchwardens 
of St. Stephen, Walbrook, and Mr. Bran- 
dram and Mr. Butterfield, the church war- 
dens of St. Benet Sherehog, should be waited 
on by Mr. Crosby and Mr. Jones, the 
vestry-clerks, to take measures for the re- 
pair of the church. ‘This proposal was 
indignantly rejected by Mr. Howett, on the 
part of the meeting, and Mr. Brandram 
declared he would not have anything to 
do with Alderman Gibbs, even should the 
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resolution be carried. The proposal was 
afterwards withdrawn, and after a long 
discussion it was resolved, that on and 
after Sunday next the church should be 
closed until further notice. After some 
further discussion the vestry adjourned 
until a survey of the church shall be 
made. 

Sr. Pavi’s Scnoor.—We are glad to 
find that the authorities of this valuable 
institution have this year adopted the 
plan of publishing an “ Examination 
Paper,” which places all the pupils of the 
school in their order of merit. In the 
paper before us, the upper and lower 
schools are each divided into four classes. 
The highest class of the upper school is 
thus placed:—Vincent, first exhibition, 
and captain’s prize; Clay, Brien, and 
Carver, honourable mention, but not 
this year, we presume, candidates for 
exhibitions; Dasent, Hastings, maj., and 
Roberts, max., second, third, and fourth 
exhibitions; Thomas, Metcalfe, Gainer, 
Prescott, maz., Suter, maj. The mathe- 
matical prizes were awarded to Clay and 
Carver. The examiners were the Revs. 
T. H. Steel, MLA., and R. W. Browne, 
M.A. 

ScriptuRE ReraApers.—Since the or- 
ganization of the association, three months 
since, readers have been appointed to 
thirteen of the most spiritually destitute 
districts of Bethnal Green, St. Giles’s, 
St. George’s in the East, Mile End, St. 
George’s, Southwark, and St. Mary, Old 
Kent Road. Other readers are in course 
of appointment to the districts of Saffron 
Hill, Haggerstone, and Rotherhithe. The 
reader's salary is from 60 to 70l. per 
annum. 

SOCIETY FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF 
Vicr.—On the 11th July, the forty-second 
annual general meeting of this society, 
which was attended by several distin- 
guished members, was held at their cham- 
bers, 57, Lincoin’s-inn-fields, for the pur- 
pose of naving the proceedings of the past 
year laid before them. After some 
routine business, Mr. Pritchard, the 
secretary, read a lengthened report, in 
which it was recommended by the com- 
mittee that the officers of the society 
should persevere in their efforts to sup- 
press the sale of blasphemous and infidel 
publications by instituting criminal pro- 
ceedings, which heretofore had been at- 
tended with considerable success, and also 
to cheek, by the strong arm of the law, 
such persons as are occasionally found 
delivering lectures in support of socialism 
and atheism in public places hired for the 
purpose. Important seizures of obscene 
books and prints had been effected, the 
vendors being severely punished by fine 
or imprisoment ; and during a period of 








less than six years, there were seized and 
ee 37,324 prints, 4628 books, be- 
sides large quantities of letter-press in 
quires, &c The annual subscriptions 
amounted to 2214 12s. 6d.; donations, 
451. 9s. ; balance remaining at the banker's 
from last year, 132/. 16s, ; making a total 
of 389/. 17s. 6d.; while the outstanding 
debt was only 182/. 8s. 3d. The report 
seemed to give general satisfaction, and 
the meeting separated. 

The friends of the establishment in St. 
George’s parish are going to erect two 
new churches in Pimlico—one in the Bel- 
grave-road, near Warwick-square, and the 
other near the Orange ‘Tavern. 

Lonpon Diocesan Boarp or Epuca- 
TIon.—The fourth annual meeting of the 
members of this society has just been held 
at 79, Pall Mall. The Bishop of London 
took the chair, and was supported by 
Lord Calthorpe, the Dean of Chichester, 
T. W. Bramston, Esq., M.P. ; W. Cotton, 
Esq., Governor of the Bank of England ; 
George Whateley, Esq., Q.C.; the Rev. 
Sir Henry Dukinfield ; the Hon. and Rev. 
H. M. Villiers; the Rev. C. B. Dalton, 
and several other clergymen and gentle- 
men. The bishop having introduced the 
business of the day, the report was read 
by the Rev. R. Burgess. It congratu- 
lated the members on the success which 
had attended their efforts, and proceeded 
to a statement of facts. ‘There were at 
present 155 schools in union with the 
board, all of which had been inspected and 
reported upon. In the Central School, 
Soho, there were at present 93 pupils. 
It was intended to found ten scholar- 
ships for training masters, and similar en- 
dowments would be made for girls, so 
soon as the state of the funds would per- 
mit. The receipts of the year had 
amounted to 564/, 7s., which, together 
with a balance last year, left a sum of 
7511 13s, 1d. at the disposal of the society. 
on the motion of Mr, Whateley, Q.C., 
seconded by the Rev. Thomas Ainger, 
vicar of Hampstead, the report was 
adopted. Several resolutions were pro- 
posed and carried, after which a vote of 
thanks was passed to the Bishop of 
London, who briefly acknowledged the 
compliment. ‘The meeting then dis- 
persed. 

Cuurcn Expowments Biiti.—A Bill 
has just been introduced by Sir R. Peel 
and Sir J. Graham, entitled, “ A Bill to 
explain and amend an Act (6 and 7 
Victoria, cap. 37) for making better pro- 
vision for the Spiritual Care of populous 
Parishes.” It enacts, amongst other pro- 
visions, that wherever any right of patron- 
age of any district or new parish, con- 
stituted under the authority of the said 
Act, and nomination of the minister, a 
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perpetual curate thereof shall be assigned 
to, or vested in her Majesty. According 
to the provisions of the same Act, it 
shall be lawful for her Majesty to nomi- 
nate to the bishop of the diocese a 
spiritual person, to be licensed to such 
new parish as minister or perpetual curate 
thereof, by warrant under her royal sign 
manual, Wherever any right of patron- 
age of any sach new parish shall, in like 
manner, be vested in any archbishop or 
bishop, it will be lawful for such prelate to 
license a spiritual person to such parish as 
minister, &c. in the same manner, mutatis 
mutandis, as he may now, by law, license 
or collate a spiritual person to any per- 
petual curacy. The fee for the licence is 
not to exceed 1/.— Times. 


NORTHUMBERLAND, 

A new church is about to be erected at 
Morpeth. The Duke and Duchess of 
Northumberland, Lord Morpeth, Lady 
Elizabeth Gower, the Hon. George Talbot, 
and the Hon. Charles Howard, are 
amongst the subscribers. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


Norrmncuam.—The ecclesiastical com- 
missioners have agreed upon a scheme for 
constituting a district for St. John Baptist’s 
Chureh, Leon Side. After reciting the 
Act of last session for making provision 
and dividing populous parishes, the scheme 
recommends that the portion of the parish 
of St. Mary the Virgin, Nottingham, de- 
scribed in the scheldule and set forth 
below, should be set apart, and named 
‘The district of St. John Baptist, Not- 
tingham.” ‘That the minister of the dis- 
trict shall be endowed with 100/. per 
annum upon his appointment, to be raised 
to 1304 when any building shall be duly 
licensed for the performance of divine 
worship, and to be further increased to 
1501. when the church shall be duly con- 
secrated. ‘The payments to be made half- 
yearly—on the Ist May and Ist Novem- 
ber. The scheme also recommends that, 
on the nomination of the contributors, the 
Bishop of Lincoln should be perpetual 
patron of the district. 


OX PORDSHIRE. 


On Monday, July the 22nd, the first 
stone of a new church dedicated to St. 
Lawrence, was laid at Tubney. There 
was formerly an ancient charch in this 
parish, bat, for some reasons unknown to 
us, it was pulled down about two centuries 
ago, and the parishioners have since at- 
tended divine service at the neighbouring 
churches. ; 

The President and Fellows of St. Mary 
Magdalene College, Oxford, who are the 
principal landowners of the place, have 
for some years been contemplating the 
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erection of a new church, and the good 
work is now happily commenced. The 
day fixed for the purpose was the festival 
of the saint from whom their college js 
named, and after having attended in their 
chapel the commemoration service of their 
munificent founder and benefactors, many 
of the members of the college, including 
the choir-clerks and choristers, proceeded 
to Tubney, a distance of about seven 
miles, and having vested themselves ip 
surplices at the curate’s house, walked to 
the spot selected for the site, which is 4 
piece of ground scooped, as it were, out 
of the forest, of beautifully modest and 
retired character. The procession reached 
the churchyard just as they were chanting 
the 6th verse of the 132nd Psalm—* Lo, 
we heard of the same at Ephrata; and 
found it in the wood,” which they had 
commenced singing as they approached 
the ground; and as they reached the 
site, “* This shall be my rest for ever; 
here will I dwell, for I have a delight 
therein,” were the appropriate sounds that 
fell upon the ear. The order for laying 
the foundation-stone used upon. this 
occasion was one which has been lately 
published by Burns, having been com- 
piled from ancient sources, and having 
received the sanction of the bishop of the 
diocese. The service was admirably 
chanted by one of the members of 
the college, and well supported by 
the responses of the choir, who also 
sung a very suitable anthem, composed 
for the occasion by one of the clerks 
—“How dreadful is this place,” Xe. 
One of the Fellows having laid the stone 
upon a brass plate with an inscription 
commemorating the occasion and the 
date, the service was finished. The in- 
tended edifice will be a simple specimen 
of a small village church of the decorated 
style of architecture, with well-pro- 
portioned chancel, nave, southern porch, 
and bell-turret, built under the direction 
of a most celebrated architect, who is now 
extensively employed in restoring many 
of those ancient churches, which, if we 
may judge from his valuable and in- 
structive writings, he has evidently studied 
to good purpose. The society of Mag- 
dalene College have given the ground and 
several hundred pounds towards the 
building ; but the Archdeacon of Berks, 
the Provost of Worcester College, and 
many others, have determined, by their 
contributions, to share in the good deed, 
so that not above a hundred pounds is now 
wanting to complete the building. 
SUSSEX. 

Briguton.—A church-rate contest has 
just taken place in this town, and term 
nated in favour of the rate, the numbers 
being 1132 and 833, 
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WARWICKSHIRE, 


Brawincnam.—We are glad to learn 
that the Rev. G. S. Bull, as an antidote to 
the rapid attacks of the Dissenters in his 
district, is delivering a series of lectures 
on “ Christ’s Kingdom,” on the Sunday 
evenings.— Birmingham Advertiser. 

The Visitation of the Archdeacon of 
Coventry was held in Trinity Church, in 
that city, on the 25th of June. The 
attendance of the clergy and church- 
wardens was very numerous, ‘The morn- 
ing service was read by the vicar of the 
church, and a sermon was preached by 
the Rev. I. S. Hodgson, vicar of Brink- 
low. The Ven. Archdeacon Spooner then 
proceeded to deliver an impressive charge, 
in which he dwelt especially upon the 
recent arrangements for the division of 
large parishes into separate districts, 
under the sanction and direction of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. He _ re- 
gretted, that in the two most populous 
parishes in the archdeaconry, (Birming- 
ham and Coventry,) the relief thus pro- 
vided for spiritual destitution had not 
been made more available, and urged 
upon the clergy and churchwardens of 
both these places, in particular, the duty 
of an early application to participate in 
the advantages of this measure. After 
the charge was delivered, the clergy with- 
drew, and the usual declaration was made 
by the churchwardens.—Aris’s Birming- 
ham Gazette. 


WESTMORELAND, 


The Lord Bishop of Chester consecrated 
the new chapel of St. John, Firbank, on 
Monday, July 8th, in the presence of a 
humerous congregation, 


WILTSHIRE, 


SALISBURY.—It is proposed to repew 
the parish church of Combe Bissett, near 
this city, with the view of securing in- 
creased accommodation, which is much 
needed, 

_ The parish church of Bramshaw, near 
Stoney Cross, being insufficient for the 
inhabitants resorting thereto for divine 
service, it is intended to reconstruct the 
gallery on a larger scale, whereby in- 
creased accommodation will be afforded. 

lhe quarterly meeting of the committee 
of the Diocesan Church Building Associ- 
ation was held at the Board Room, in the 
Close, Salisbury, on Tuesday, July 9th, 
~ Present, Archdeacon Lear, (in the 
Rew» Canons Bouverie and Fisher; 
“~~ Hon. C, A. Harris, W. Dansey, 

- Smart, D, I, Eyre, G. P. Lowther, 
s, waceean Secretary ;) E. Hinxman, Esq. ; 

: Brouncker, Esq. ; and T. H. Wyatt, 
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Esq., (Diocesan Architect.) The follow- 
ing grants were voted :—60/, towards re- 
storing and providing increased accommo- 
dation in the parish church of Combe 
Bissett, near Salisbury; 251. towards 
lengthening the nave and repewing the 
church of Sedgehill, Wilts, on condition 
that the plans for such alterations are 
prepared in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the committee ; 2001. towards 
the extensive enlargement and new pew- 
ing of Melksham Church, Wilts; 150. 
towards rebuilding ‘Tarrant Gunville 
Chureh, Dorset. The committee also 
confirmed a former conditional grant of 
200. to the parish of All Saints, Dor- 
chester, in which the plans for rebuilding 
the church had been altered, to meet the 
approbation of the Incorporated Society. 
A former grant of 200/, to the new church 
at East Grafton, in the parish of Great 
Bedwyn, Wilts, was ordered to be paid, 
the church having been consecrated. 


The parish church of St. Thomas, 
Salisbury, was recently broken into, and 
one of the boxes placed therein to receive 
contributions for the Salisbury Infirmary 
was stolen, with its contents. A reward 
of 51. has been offered for the detection of 
the offenders, 

An additional transept is about to be 
erected in the parish church of East 
Knoyle, near Hindon. 


It is proposed to erect a new aisle in 
the parish church of Tilshead, near 
Devizes. 

Swinpon Ramway Cuurcn.— The 
Rev. James Grooby, vicar of Swindon, 
has addressed the following letter to the 
Bath Chronicle :—“ Will you permit me, 
through your paper, to acknowledge to 
an unknown benefactor, the receipt of a 
most handsome velvet altar cloth, em- 
broidered with gold, for the use of the 
new church now erecting at the Swindon 
station of the Great Western Railway, 
The pious donor, with Christian humility, 
shrinks from observation, but surely his 
good deed should be known unto men, 
that hence they may be incited, by similar 
acts, to glory their Father which is in 
heaven.” 

YORKSHIRE. 


The Committee of the Leeds District 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign parts, in their report for 1844, 
state that they have much pleasure in 
reporting an income more than double the 
amount of any past year. Last year the 
contributions were £180 16s. 6d. This 
year they are as much as £372 12s. 4d., 
which is a most encouraging circumstance, 
and proves the growing interest taken in 
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this neighbourhood in the missions of the 
church, as carried on by this venerable 
society. Amongst the poor, too, espe- 
cially, the cause is gaining ground. In 
one district alone, there are nearly two 
hundred subscribers from the working 
classes. 

At the close of the poll at Kildwick, 
there was a@ majority against the church- 
rate. The numbers stood—against the 
rate, 610; for the rate, 388; majority for 
no rate, 222. 

At the late visitation of Archdeacon 
Wilberforce, for the East Riding of York- 
shire, the venerable archdeacon alluded 
to the illegal practice of persons locking 
the pews in the parish churches, and 
stated, that if the owners are not at church 
before the commencement of the second 
lesson, the vergers should be directed to 
shew strangers into their pews. 

The first annual meeting of the Brad- 
ford Church Institution took place on the 
“nd of July. A highly satisfactory report 
was read, and the meeting was subsequently 
addressed by the Rev. Dr. Molesworth, 
vicar of Rochdale, and the Rev. Dr. Hook, 
vicar of Leeds. 

York Minster was re-opened on Friday, 
the 5th of July, after having undergone a 
complete restoration. The Very Rev. W. 
Cockburn, D.D., the dean, preached on 
the occasion, 

WALEs. 


Tne Sees or St. Asari AND BANGor. 
—In the course of a short discussion in the 
House of Commons, relative to the bill 
introduced into the House of Peers, for 
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preventing the union of the sees of St, 
Asaph and Bangor, Sir Robert Feel said, 
that—“ If the Speaker were to declare 
that the consent of the crown was neces- 
sary, he must say, that as a member of 
the government, he would not advise her 
Majesty to grant her consent.” 

The Lord Bishop of Llandaff intends 
holding a course of confirmations through- 
out his diocese, in the autumn. 


SCOTLAND. 


Trinity CoLitece, Perta.—Plans 
having been selected, the erection of the 
Episcopal College, near Perth, has been 
commenced. The site chosen is between 
eight and nine miles out of Perth, and is 
one of the most beautiful spots in the sur- 
rounding country. ‘The college will, in 
all probability, be open for the admission 
of students next summer. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Bishopric oF NEWFrOUNDLAND.—Let- 
ters were recently received from Halifax, 
announcing the arrival of the Bishop of 
Newfoundland, and his intention of con- 
tinuing his voyage to St. John’s, the 
capital of his own diocese, by the next 
steamer. Ife was to leave Halifax, on 
the evening of Ist July. The vessel, 
which was presented to the bishop, 
previous to his departure, is now under- 
going repairs, to fit it for the special pur- 
poses of visitation, and other uses, alluded 
to in his late letter, in his diocese, and 
will sail in about a fortnight. 


———————————————— 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





No third volume of “ Grabe’s Spicilegium” was ever published. 


Received: * Mr. Winning.” 


